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The Wandering Minstrels Margaret W. Tarrant 
Courtesy of the Medici Society Led., London, England 


March Brings Kites and Springtime and St. Patrick’s Day 


Here’s an Issue as Fresh as the New Season 


Let It Breeze through Your Classroom wr 
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Join the 
CRUSADE 
Against 


Indecent Books 


At last, here is a long-needed book 
club that has taken positive action 
against the rising tide of indecent, 
filthy literature! Here is a clean- 
minded, decent approach to good 
reading . . . to protect your home 
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With Membership In The > seen 
Christian Herald = 


Family Bookshelf 


This First Bonus Book 


Join the thousands of folks who are en- 
joying the important extra and exclusive 
benefits of this book club. Membership is 
free. The club brings you, at regular retail 



































prices — but never more than $3.00 — your 
choice of hand-picked, carefully screened 
reading entertainment. You also receive free 
of charge bonus books worth up to $5.00 
each — one for joining and one for every 
three books you buy. And you need accept 
only four books of your own choice in twelve 
months, from the dozen or more carefully 
selected books fully described in our monthly 
announcement sent free in advance to 
members. 


and family against trashy, semi- 
obscene books. ; 

There is no guesswork, no hit-or- 
miss, no mistrust. You are guaran- 
teed a foremost choice of the coun- 
try’s current offerings of books after 
careful screening by an Advisory 
Board of nationally known men and 
women. Thrilling adventures and ro- 
mances breathing with every human 
experience, the finest literature in 
every field for cultured thinking and 
intelligent enrichment . . . yet clean 
and engrossing! 


Books Cost No More—Often Less! 


To assure you and your children the 
enjoyment and enlightenment that 
comes only from decent reading 
costs no more... often less. For the 
expert and qualified services of the 
distinguished Advisory Board is giv- 
en free when you join the Christian 
Herald’s Family Bookshelf.. 


Complete Home Encyclopedia—$4.00Value 


Join this crusade for decent books today. 
Get as your first free bonus book the Com- 
plete Home Encyclopedia. It is a big 427 
page book jam-packed with more than 1,000 
money-saving hints on caring for and buy- 
ing for your home. Here are innumerable 
new ways and short cuts to save time and 
money, to cut living costs. More than 400 
photographs, drawings and diagrams—com- 
plete practical, step-by-step guidance on 
“How To Do It” in your home. Easy to 
follow, simple to do, with an index and 
cross-reference on every home problem 
- likely to arise. A “must” for every house- 
hold. Now yours absolutely free! 






















































Your First Selection 


Happily Ever After 


By Hartzell Spence 


Author of “One Foot in Heaven” 


Send No Money 


You don’t advance a cent 
- +. you don’t pay a penny 
over the publisher’s price 
for any Club selection 
you accept. Choose 
from twelve books 
yearly and accept only 
four. And all selec- 
tions are guaran- 
teed free of illicit 
sex, filthy lan- 
guage or sugges- 
tive phrases. 
Use the handy 
coupon now! 


Here’s an inspiring, humorous story of an 
American couple’s search for a new way 
of life. It is a story. ..a true one... 
of what happens to people who get big: 
ideas and ride to a fall, finding in that 
fall a new richness and fullness of life—a 
nce for such happiness as they never 
knew existed. Hartzell Spence and his wife 
Margaret decide that country life alone in 
old Virginia will bring them the kind of family 
ppiness for which they have been searching. 
How they took the long way round to get it pre- 
sents a thrilling story with every paragraph filled 
With excitement. Here is good wholesome read- 
8 in the handsomely bound publisher's edition 
Which comes to new members as their first selec- 
tion for only $3.00. 


Membership is FREE! 


Remember, your membership costs you 
nothing. And you will receive virtually 
every privilege and every money-saving 


a valuable bonus book worth up to $5 free. 


men and women. Thus never will you 
be offered books that bear the slightest 
Name 





THIS DISTINGUISHED 
EDITORIAL BOARD IS 
YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
WHOLESOME BOOKS 





DR. DANIEL A. POLING 
Distinguished pastor, President of 
Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf, 
Editor of Christian Herald, author, 
columnist, nationally acclaimed for 
his searching articles on family, na- 
tional and world affairs. 


EDWIN BALMER 


- Asst. Publisher of Redbook Magazine, 


novelist and maker of novelists, with 
an unerring eye for rich and reward- 
ing reading. 


BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
Novelist and short story author whose 
writings have thrilled millions, 


DREW PEARSON 

Internationally famous syndicated 
columnist, radio commentator, and 
‘father’ of the Freedom Train. 


DR. CLARENCE HALL 
Author, Managing Editor of Chris- 
tian Herald. 


Each month you are to send me free the preview of your latest selection. | do 
not have to buy every selection—only four books during the entire year, to fulfill 
my membership requirements. For every three books | buy, you agree to send me 





tint of indecency or suggestion. Join 
this crusade at once, Fill in and mail 
the convenient coupon now. Your free 
copy of The Complete Home Encyclope- 
dia will be sent to you by return mail, 


Opportunity with free books and the 
convenience and flexibility of choice that 
be offered by any other book-buy- 
Plan. In addition, however, you and 








your family are guaranteed that extra | St. & No. 
Protection of carefully screened litera- together with your first best - selling 


by a hationally known group of selection ‘“‘Happily Ever After.” 


Christian Herald’s FAMILY BOOKSHELF, Dept. 2203 City 


Zone 


State. 





27 East 39h Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1950 







































MAIL COUPON NOW XS 


Christian Herald’s FAMILY BOOKSHELF, Dept. 2203 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, | like your idea of a crusade against indecent books which will bring me 
vital, romantic or entertaining books that are guaranteed to stay within the 
bounds of common decency. Enroll me as a member of Christian Herald’s Family 
Bookshelf and serid me, postpaid, my copy of the first selection “‘Happily Ever 
After’ by Hartzell Spence and invoice for $3.00 (plus postage). At the same time send 
me free of charge the big 427 page “Complete Home Encyclopedia” valued at $4.90. 
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Your Workshop for This Month 


Material of General Interest 


Rhythm Bands Can Be Fun 

Discovering What's in the Newspaper 
High Lights from the Broadcasts 
Everyday Games 

Letter from Norway 

What Do We Mean When We Say 
Dramatic Play in Primary Grades 

Books for Children—Reviews 

Books for Teachers—Reviews 

Here Is an Opportunity—Questionnaire 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page 
Teacher of the Month—Margaret B. Grills 
Teaching without Tension 

Crossed Out—A Seatwork Game 

Filing Cards Instead of Plan Book 

First Class Mail 


Art Appreciation 
Margaret W. Tarrant’s “The Wandering Minstrels” 


Visual Aids 


“The Wandering Minstrels”—Margaret W. Tarrant 
Fun in March—Frontispiece 

A March Calendar 

A Great American Born in March—Luther Burbank 


Units and Lesson Material 


Discovering What's in the Newspaper 
Learning about the Bakery 
Our Medieva! Fair 

Dairy Foods—Let’s Find Out about Them 


Seatwork 


Number Seatwork for March 
Crossed Out—A Seatwork Game 


Primary Stories 


Johnny-Come-Late 
A Surprise Visit 
Little Brown Shoes 
Paper-Doll Land 


Stories for Older Children 


Three Are Company 

The Kite Contest 

Only Good Sports Play Ball 
Something of Equal Value 


Program Material 


Children’s Mazurka—Song 
Reviewing the Seasons—Pantomime 
Poems to Enjoy in March 

The Magic Shamrock —Play 

How Jack Reformed—Play 

“Hold On to Your Hats”—Song 


Dorothy Jane Hickok 4 
Isabelle Marentz 6 

8 

9 


Gay McCoy 13 
C. Elta Van Norman 14 
Ruth M. Northway 15 


20-21 

Ruth Anne Korey 31 
Maude L. Frandsen 74 
Vera Weightman = 
.9 


Harriet Garrels 27 


Cover 

17 

Virginia Smith Dryer 28 
Charles Beck 30 


Isabelle Marentz 6 


Frances B. Thompson and Ruby 8S. Rodgers 29 


Flora Totten Lahive 32 
43-50 


= —. 
Maude L. Frandsen 74 


Marjorie M. Williams 22 
Ellen MacGregor 22 
Lura Kilmer 23 
Elizabeth B. Welch 23 


Clayt Mason 24 

Edith Elizabeth Feigel 24 
Elizabeth F. Noon 25 
..Vera Lund Praast 25 


Emma M. Albrecht 33 
Louise Smith Greene 34 
35 


Solveig Paulson Russell 36 


Mary Derieux 36 
Clara L. Nealis 37 


A Shamrock for Colleen—Song... Ella Stratton Colbo & Isabelle Groetzinger 37 


En Route to the UN—Radio Play 


Dorothy Fisher 38 


Girls and Boys (Four pages of puzzles, games, things to make and do) 39-42 


Handwork 


March Place Mats with Place Cards 
Arranging Cut-Paper Designs 
Inexpensive Dutch Costumes 

A Paper-Cup Windmill 

Crayon Designs on Scarves and Neckerchiefs 
Transparent Window Decorations 
Kites for Windy Days : 
Paper Cutting Leads to Design 
Repeat Half a Design for Balance 
A Gypsy Tambourine : 

A Wishing Weill 

It’s Fun to Draw Faces 


Spring Days 
Everyday Games 
Fun in March—Frontispiece 
A Surprise Visit—Story 
The Kite Contest—Story 
Only Good Sports Play Ball—Story 
Margaret W. Tarrant’s “The Wandering Minstrels” 
A March Calendar 
Reviewing the Seasons—Pantomime 
Poems to Enjoy in March 
“Hold On to Your Hats”—Song 
A Paper-Cup Windmill 
Kites for Windy Days 


Day by Day (March Classroom Activities) 


Travel 


On Both Sides of the Canadian Border 
Good News for Vacation Travelers! 


Imogene Knight 51 
Jessie Todd 52 

Martha I. Anderson 53 
Evelyn B. Civerolo 53 
Lucile Rosencrans 54 
Antonette Harmsen 54 
-..-MMelen Wolfe 55 
....Glenelle McBeath 56 
Lois Rinderknecht 56 
Helen Houston Boileau 57 
..Evelyn B. Civerolo 57 
sondiinhaaiaeaial Barbara Bell 58 


Ellen MacGregor 22 
Edith Elizabeth Feigel 24 
Elizabeth F. Noon 25 
Harriet Garrels 27 
Virginia Smith Dryer 28 
Louise Smith Greene 34 
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Clara L. Nealis 37 
Evelyn B. Civerelo 53 
Helen Wolfe 55 


Esma Hackett 59-61 


Hallie R. John 62-64 
64 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (including Club Exchange)... 66 


Your Counselor Service 


Let’s Laugh, 5,7... 


68, 70, 72 


. Contributors, Take Note! 10 .... 


Our Coupon Section, 72, 74, 76, 78, 86 
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EDITOR 
Mary E. Owen 
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GENEvIEVE BowEN 


Elementary Supervisor and Curriculum Director, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
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Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in charge of 
Elementary Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HeLten HEFFERNAN 
Chief, State Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, Sacramento, California 


Annie M. McCowen 


Professor of Elementary Education, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
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Department of Education, 
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YOUR COUNSELORS 
Arithmetic—Foster E. GrossNICcKLE 
Art—Jessize Topp 
Guidance—Paut L. Hitt 
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THE INSTRUCTOR IS 
ON THE AIR 


Eastern Tennessee 
ATTENTION! 


The Teacher of the Month 
will be honored at Station 
WATO, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
March 6, 10:30 a.m., C.S.T. 





WATCH YOUR LOCAL PAPERS FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT 





DEPARTMENT OF BOOKS AND TEACHING AIDS 
Euizasetu F. Noon, Director 


Published monthly except July and August by 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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- How America Worrs .. 


. pioneers of social progress 





Many of the benefits employees enjoy today are 
the natural outcome of a vision of human rela- 
tions on the part of management. This attitude— 
kindly, well-meaning— prepared the soil and 
sowed the seeds from which many aspects of 
today’s social program sprung. Before the day of 
the motor car, the movies and kindred develop- 
ments, the loca! manufacturing plant was the hub 
of aclosely knit community. People lived near the 
plant and derived both employment and recrea- 
tion from it. As the business prospered, manage- 
ment shared its success by establishing a con- 
tinuing program of better working conditions 
and greater security. Henry J. Heinz was one of 
those liberal employers who helped create the 
climate that nurtured social progress. 





Agnes Dunn, was appointed “dean” of 
the hundred girl workers at Heinz. In 





ies Ke 


the spirit of a modern personnel di- 
rector, she guided this growing group 
for half a century as their supervisor, 
champion, counselor, and friend. Her 
rare personality did much to create the 
unusual status women have always en- 


New plans for the permanent home plant, 
begun in 1890, called for well-equipped em- 
ployee dining rooms. Here the beginnings 
of today’s “in-plant” feeding program were 
established. A lounge at one side of this hall, 
a music box, and library offered opportunities - 


joyed at Heinz. 








for fun and self improvement after lunch, 








The employee dressing rooms were a source 
of pride. Conveniences that are standard prac- 
tice in industry today were practically 
inheard of plant procedure then. Hot and 
cold water plumbing, lockers, and all the 





Employee health was of concern to manage- 
ment. A first-aid station was established, then 
enlarged to a medical department staffed by 
a doctor, nurse, and dentist. Here all workers 
could come for emergency treatment, dental 
check-up, and hygiene counsel —a pioneer 





In this co-operative atmosphere there flour- 
ished a spirit of loyalty and friendship. Group 
activities sprang up, employee organized and 
managed, company financed: baseball teams, 
orchestras, choruses, dramatic clubs, and 
bowling leagues. The parties of the “57 clubs” 






facilities for good grooming encouraged 


meticulous standards in Heinz food handlers. were gala events every season. 


move in industrial health and safety. 
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Long before the passage of the Pure 
Food Laws, cleanliness was a first- 
principle at Heinz. To encourage 
high standards the company laun- 
dered workers’ uniforms. A plant 
manicurist kept the fingers of food 
handlers in immaculate condition 
to pass the frequent inspections. 








Nerve center of the permanent home plant was 
an auditorium built specially for employee get- 
togethers. Here frequent noontime meetings and 
holiday entertainments took place: concerts, lec- 
tures, civic rallies, dances, and shows. Many a 
famous visiting artist, business leader, and states- 
man, visiting in Pittsburgh, willingly lent his 
time and efforts to these meetings. 


Half a century ago a thriving suggestion system 
—today regarded as one of the successful tech- 
niques of democratic plant management—was 
in active operation at our company. Encouraged 
to contribute constructive ideas for this busi- 
ness, workers felt they shared a stake in its 
affairs. This mutuality of interest created a firm 
bond throughout the whole “Heinz family?’ 











12. 


This program aroused interest 
in plant and civic circles. And 
H. J. Heinz Company was a 
frequent award winner for 
what was then called “socio- 
logical betterment.” Elbert 
Hubbard said, “It is some- 
thing to make good pickles, 
but it is better to help people 
live beautiful lives by helping 
them to help themselves.” 
Time has made many changes, 
and social patterns have 
evolved. But now, as always, 
Heinz is known as a good 
place to work. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





An extra-curricular program offered lessons 
in sewing, cooking, mechanical drawing, and 
physical education. Important work was 
done in Americanization classes to acquaint 
foreign-born employees with our laws and 
encourage citizenship. A plant paper known 
as “Pickles; begun in 1897, kept the family 
of Heinz workers in touch with one another. 


As the company prospered, new employee recreational 
facilities were added—a swimming pool, gymnasium, roof 
garden, a motor launch, and a sight seeing carriage. 
Company-wide picnics were a tradition, and trainloads of 
employees and families would travel, on a summer Saturday, 


to parks for a day in the mountains or amusement pavilions. 
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CHOOL 


In The Land of Enchantment 


June 8—August 5 
UNIVERSITY 


of NEW MEXICO 




















Teachers desiring to continue 
their study of undergraduate and 
groduote courses, have found the 
University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque, on ideal plece for 
effective summer study ond 
healthful outdoor recreation. On 
the University's mile high compus 
are ample housing and dining 
fecilities. The air is exhilerating, 
nights are always cool, and near- 
by points of interest include his- 
toric old Senta Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carlsbad 
Ceverns and the Grand Canyon. 

Comprehensive progroms in a 
wide variety of fields, tought by « 
distinguished foculty of resident 
and visiting professors, will be 
offered. The coupon below will 
bring you free, our informative 
brochure. Send for your copy now! 





LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 17TH 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO ' 
Director, Summer Session 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Please send me your Free Catalogue. 













































NEW! “LEADER” 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER HAS ARITH- 
METIC SIGNS. it's the 
Teacher's machine. Nice 
carrying case. Low Price 
$59.50. Tax $3.90. 


Also Stencil Duplicators, Post Card to legal size 
$13.50 up. 





Supplies, etc. Terms. Literature Free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
336 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














AlDS 


67th ° Creative Activities 

Year @ Workbooks For Ali Uses 
® Duplicators, Charts 

® Phonics, History, Plans 

@ Trave!—Story Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

®@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids 














Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog E-9 | 
ees ' 
NAME __ } 
ADDRESS _ _ ' 
il ccdectsiinatees : 

' 
' 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
730 WN. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rhythm Bands 
Can Be Fun 


DOROTHY JANE HICKOK 


Teacher, Music Depariment, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


HyYTHM bands provide such a 
R splendid medium for develop- 
ing rhythmic sense in the individual 
child that a more widespread use 
of them should be encouraged. 

The possibilities for the use of 
rhythm-band instruments in the 
preschool and in the kindergarten 
will be determined somewhat by 
the musical background of the 
group. It is an easy step, however, 
for a child to transfer his desire to 
pound on his mother’s kitchenware 
to pounding on a drum. 

The next step is to get the music 
and the pounding together. For 
many children this is simply a mat- 
ter of being exposed to lots of care- 
fully chosen music, well-performed 
rhythmically. Nursery rhymes, sim- 
ple marches and waltzes are always 
useful. Familiar tunes make a bet- 
ter introduction for the use of these 
instruments than unfamiliar ones. 

The most important thing is that 
the music must be played with a 
strong rhythm. It may be very 
simple, however. We hear a good 
deal these days about improvising 
rhythms to accompany the activities 
of the children. This is fine for 
those who have the ability, but 
don’t think you can’t have a good 
music program if you have no tal- 
ent in this direction. 

Our biggest job is to get children 
to listen. The quality of their per- 
formance will improve rapidly if a 
situation can be set up which will 
help them to really hear the music. 

It is less confusing if only one in- 
strument is introduced at a time. 
For example, if you’re singing a 
lullaby, have one child at a time 
choose the instrument he’d like to 
play. Talk about finding the in- 
strument that sounds like the mu- 
sic. Then try “Pop Goes the 
Weasel.” The cymbals are always 
in demand for that one, and “Ten 
Little Indians” seems to call for the 
drums. Eventually, the instruments 
may be combined into a band. 

In planning such a program, the 
following points may be helpful. 

1. The sense of rhythm is devel- 
oped through experience. It is our 
responsibility to provide adequate 
musical experiences for all. 

2. The music must be carefully 
chosen and well performed. 

3. Instruments should be intro- 
duced one at a time. The com- 
bination of instruments will be an 
outgrowth of this experience. 

4. Time should be provided for 
the exploration of the instruments. 

5. Emphasis should be made to 
help the individual develop good 
listening habits. 

6. The experience should be a 
contributing factor in a _child’s 
musical growth and in his total 
growth. 

Rhythm bands can be fun. In 
fact “children” from one to sixty 
seem to enjoy keeping time to mu- 
sic. Lget’s have fun with rhythm 
bands and also make them useful 
to each individual in the group. 
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INTRODUCING 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, Arranged, and Recorded by 
NORA BELLE EMERSON. Copyright 1949 


RECORD 1 RECORD 2 RECORD 3 

Run Walk Happy Clap Dance 
Hop Train The Polka Dot 
Skip Airplane The Indians 
Cowboys The Doll The Balls 

Giants and Fairies The Jig The Jumping Jack 
Soldier March The Acorn Jan., Febr., March 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
The rhythmic patterns are original. They are planned 
for the practice of the fundamental motor skills and are 
arranged to help children experience growth and enjoy- 
ment; using rhythm as a medium for creative activity. 
Three Records—18 Rhythms. Price $4.50, Postpaid 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
Mall Orders to: RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P.O. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 








By Grade Teachers! 
For Grade Pupils! 


The Doing Art Books 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Van Nice Gale, Chicago Public Schools, 
Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 
Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 
Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 
Single set price per copy 50 cents. 
Teacher’s Manual $1.00. 
The Answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple ART Problems actually worked out 
in the classroom. 
Every Child Should Have A “Doing Book” 
Order today. 
THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Il. 
















IN SPARE TIME! 


You make BIG CASH PROFITS showing 
stunning Greeting Cards to friends and 
others! Up to 100% profit is yours on fast 
$1 sales of 15-card “‘Iris’’ Everyday 
Assortment. Also Birthday, Get-Well, 
Plastic Cards, Metallics, Gift Wraps, 
Jambo, many more NATIONALL 
ADVERTISED money-makers. Extra 
rofit for you from Name-Imprinted 
oral Notes, Stationery, Napkins. No - 
experience. Mail coupon for samples. 


FRIENDSHIP § STUDIOS, Inc. 
ADAMS ST., ELMIRA, KN, 














Your own copy of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


costs only $4 a year. 





| A postcard to 





7é ': 
i Rush “Iris” and Plastic Everyd - i 
| ments ON APPROVAL, Imgrint Baxolse PRERI | Dansville, N. Y. 
Pow KT) ee 4 enters your subscription. 
EE Se Pay later if you wish. 


State 
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The first-graders had visited the | Overhearing a young man tell me | One of the new words in our 



































TD Pet's Laugh playroom and used the equipment | that he was a “ghost writer,” my | spelling lesson was granary. Before 
> there. Back in the classroom, they small nephew asked, “Do the ghosts explaining the word, I asked the 
’ were asked to draw a picture of you write to ever answer back?” children whether anyone knew. its 
| Bybright remarks that children make their experience. Bruce’s paper was | FRANCIE GERARD | meaning. Alice’s hand went up. 
Tes ssource of pleasure to all of us. smeared with black crayon and | Brooklyn, New York | “Well, Alice,” I said, “can you 
nceg, | fy know an amusing one? Send it showed no children playing. tell us what a granary is?” 
i #* and if ole re = will “Please tell me about it,” said The music teacher was trying to “T know,” came the prompt an- 
‘file, | fpyou one dollar. All items should pias: eR . aiden cae « Beta Ashe ; 
j pte 2 on Phe a the teacher. explain the meaning of f and ff. swer, “because my grandmother 
ee ee “It is night,’ came the serious | She said, “Now, children, if f | lives in one. It is an Old Ladies’ 
5 ; sheet. Your name and address t is nig oo came t 1e serious ohne said, Now, children, 4 ives _ one. is an sadies 
ek appear on each sheet. Be sure explanation. The children have means forte, what does ff mean: Home." ! 
ye your own first name. Mail all all gone home.” ‘Eighty!” came the reply. CoNSTANCE CLARK 
«; to: Let’s Laugh Department, MILprep THOMAS MARGARET BUTLER Winchester, Massachusetts 
des | By Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. | Farmington, Maine | Vandalia, Missouri (Continued on page 7) 
b . Buributions for this column cannot | 
5 ginowledged nor can they be re- | ree g ~~ 
or | . Bned if we are unable to use them. 
ry ff 
k 


mer, items not heard from in six 5 e 
mis may be considered rejected. 4+lere's a Fighter Plane. En gine 


litle —Tommy was constantly 


ishing for this and that. At last 
; mother said in desperation, that Never Gets OF nd 
Tommy, please stop wishing for 


ings you don’t have.” 
‘But, Mother,” said Tommy, re o. “aPaates | 
‘vhat else can I wish for?” : 
Jennie MEWHINNEY 
Whitestone, New York 





The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the left, 


Weuse our microphone as a port- can move as much as 45 tons at a time. It’s 
: ple instrument among the pupils 
turing assembly. The pupil con- 


nated with the roving “mike” is 


powered by the same type of engine used in 
World War II P-38 and P-51 fighter planes. 





e buposed to continue the song be- Without a supercharger and modified to use 
- ng sung by the group. It became butane gas instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 
h b first-grader’s privilege to end the at a ,] in cai Rites Il it 
e a "Oh Susanne.” In her .p. through a six speed drive, can pull its 
’ ar, childish voice she ended the full load up 12% grades, push three 20-ton 


ng, er much ht gyre when haulers out of gummy mud at a time. Like 
500 he sang, “I came from Alabama 


— hitha band aid on my knee.” 
2” only) 7 


the electric shovel below, this unit, too, is 


Eowin G. HERMANNI operated by finger-tip electric controls. Both 


Pompton Lakes, New Jersey are evidence that in surface mining as in 





underground mining, the men who work in 


One chilly morning my four- ; ; : 
modern mines are more skilled machine op- 


year-old neighbor dropped in fora Horsepower —750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to preparation 
ist. Walking up to the warm plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a converted aircraft engine. erators than old-style pick and shovel miners. 


radiator, she held out her hands 
pnd said, “I love a heaterator.” 
MaRGUERITE CHAPIN. 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


__.| [0 promote order in entering 
and leaving the building we have 
fi children go two by two. The 
ist-graders were told to find a 
<$ | pPartner as they milled around the 
iexgo [fOr during their recess. Betty was 
ols. | Ithe last to do so and she appealed 
to the teacher, “I can’t find an 


apartment.” 
. AMELIA Moonie 
New Straitsville, Ohio 
‘ical, 
out 


One of my first-grade pupils, 
yok” }fwith a very worried look on his 
-m, | fee, raised his hand. 

“What’s wrong, Jack?” I asked. 
—| ‘Tlost my red pencil with the ra- 
ar on the end of it,” he replied, 
“and I can’t rub anything out 
now,” . 





| | ss : . a - i 
industry —as in the case of this rotary cement kiln—takes coal by the thou- This 10-story-high giant costs almost a million 
sands of tons to process materials, heat factories, provide power. Modern dollars. Its reach is so long and high that it can dig 
mines not only meet demands for volume, but for special sizes, grades. a pit up to 75 feet deep from a single working level. 
Such stripping shovels uncover near-surface coal 
seams for smaller machines to load. 





one 








r JEANNE Sims ; To help make coal’s importance to America’s econ- 
 aegiaee Ontario, omy clear, we've just published a new illustrated 
‘anadz , ‘ 

, ” booklet, coAL AT work. Pictures show how coal 


lights cities, powers transportation, helps make ma- 











Carol was going through a stage 
wherein she prefaced saath pment terials, provides chemicals, serves homes, shops and I yeah w= dew a. ’ 
are , “ stores. Send c for your free specimen copy. | , . 
, p- with “] bet.’ : stores. Send coupon for your free specimen copy 1 Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new 
in” _ t ud I a 7 oft- . illustrated booklet, coAL AT WORK. 
» Said her mother. “Say ‘I pre- " j (PLEASE PRINT) 
sume’ instead.” : BITUMINOUS prey COAL | Name 
Carol thought it over. When her | Street 
bother Alvin got out the checker- BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE pid fears " a Sigs 
board, she said, “I presume ten A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | Sad er Pee 
ents that I can beat you.” WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 1 Name of school  SayEe 
Maser C. OLson 
ood Portland, Oregon BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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eayey Summer School 
in the 


Cool Rockies 


44 






Pree : 
| ONIVERSITY 
| 


LONE gacit PEAK 


or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, in the foothills, 
one mile above sea level and in sight 
of perpetual snow, the University has 
@ superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate 
and recreational advantages are com- 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- 
fortable housing facilities available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; 


JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
| Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
| alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
| Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
| ology, and Speech. 
| Special Features include teacher education 
|and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
| puege houses, creative arts program, con- 
erences, concerts, lectures, etc. 
ag $26 weekly covers both board and room 
in beautiful new Ur.versity residences and 
— tuition and fees. 


ve information, write eid 
| DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Cole., Dept. T 
| NAME . wi 





ST. AND NO. 
CITY, STATE ————— 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ADVISED 








FORTIETH YEAR 


> Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa, 











Sell CARDINAL Everyday Cards 


OVER SO [TEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Make big money calling on friends! Show 













profits taking quick orders. 60c or more is 
yours on many amazing values 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
ey rapa, Humorous, new Metallic and 
PLASTIC Cards ted suanoane Station- 
ery, other —~ makers. No 
experience ne rite sow for Samples 
on approval _ details of bunus plan. 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN 
117 W. PEARL STREET, DEPT. n-04, INNATI 1, OHIO 
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Discovering What’s 
in the Newspaper 


ISABELLE MARENTZ 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
School, Quincy, 

I N ORDER to acquaint my pupils 
with the wide scope of reading 

matter found in the newspaper, I 

have them make a booklet about it. 

Each child brings a copy of the 
local newspaper to school. The 
newspapers need not be the same 
editions, for the work with them is 
done independently. 

First we study the newspaper to- 
gether, so that the children will 
have an idea of how to go about 
finding the material desired. 

Next we discuss the vocabulary 
of the newspaper, becoming famil- 
iar with the terms editorial, adver- 
tisement, obituary, cartoon, and 
other related words. 

We learn that on the front page 
of the newspaper is a brief index or 
table of contents for that Paper. 
The different departments in any 
one newspaper are the same, but 
the pages where they are located 
vary with each edition. 

We discuss each type of article 
that we plan to include in the 
newspaper booklets, stressing the 
fact that these appear in every edi- 
tion of the newspaper. The list of 
subjects covered in our booklet is 
governed by the regular features 
found in the paper used by the 
group. A suggested list would in- 
clude the following: 

1. Index. 

2. Weather predictions. 
3. Editorials. 

+. News of our city. 

5. News of our country. 

6. Sports news. 

7. Crossword puzzles. 

8. Theater advertisements. 
9. Radio programs. 

Lost and found. 

Store advertisements. 
12. News pictures. 


Merrymount 
Massachusetts 


13. Want ads. 

14. Obituaries 

15. Cartoons. 

16. Articles for sale. 
17. The funnies. 


Recipes. 

The list is suitable for 
third grade. Other items may be 
added depending upon the grade 
level and the type of newspaper 
used. 

Children in upper grades may 
continue this work further by writ- 
ing their own news items, using the 
ones clipped from the newspaper as 
samples. This supplies excellent 
motivation for written composition, 
and it shows the child the need for 
precise word selection. 


above 


This lesson serves to introduce 
the many daily features of the 
newspaper to the child and it helps 
develop a vocabulary which the 
child meets frequently. From the 
child’s point of view, it is fun to 
read from a newspaper instead of 
a reading book. 

If the work with the newspaper 
stops here, it has served its purpose. 
However, the children frequently 
ask to have a class or school news- 
paper as a result of studying a daily 
newspaper. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 









out own hand-drawn tulips, 


Your paper tulips should be 254 in. 
tall x 244 wide; green stem, 2. in: 
and leaves, 2 in. long x 4 in/ wide. 
Affix stem and leaves to tulip with 


sticky tape. 


Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint 
or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- 
terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape 
and string or ribbon make loop for 
hanging on tree. See how at right. 


But before coloring shells, remember 
each egg must be “blown out” in 
order to have shells hang -lightly 
without weight like Christmas Tree 
ornaments. See how at right. 


Ever 
make 
an 


Easter 
tree? 


Easter Bunny says 
it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 





You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. Tie on tiny 
basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color, 
See photo above how to use. Next, outiof colored paper (yellow, green, red) cut 





How to Blow Out Eggs—Prick pinpoint 
at one end and make 
hole 46 in. at other 
end. Put lips lightly to 
smaller hole and blow 
ever so carefully and 
slowly so as not to 
crack shell. 





How to affix loops to 

the shells—Turn egg 

shell on its side and 

now with hardly any 

pressure at all (you 

must be most careful or you will crack it) 
stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
bon loop fastened underneath as shown, 
right. Loop 4 inches. 


For a base —use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 
with dirt or sand if large; if small, a 
flower holder and candy easter eggs. 











We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
The pleasant,. satisfying chewing just naturally 
helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 








Patterns for 
Borders and Serolls 


DUPLICATE THIS OFFER — Set of 150 different 
styles and sizes of ornamental scroi] and border 
patterns Easy to trace and make your stencilled 
|} announcements, programs, ete. more effective. 
l Complete Set, $1.00. 
| Edwin E. Bird, Box 388, Casper, Wyoming | 








FAT? 
ZAST: 


Show rich new Satin, Velour, Metallic f 
Seras. Never before s fered. Get easy 
orders FAST! Amazing values low as 
24 for os Ue te 100% 

Mg yy Napkins, 





‘round. * WRITE TO! TODAY! 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 045-C, St.Louis 3, M0 





BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
A cial, e Old ML. 


The finest and only av- 
thentie collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals. 
Special selection of 27 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. 
Send for Catalog with Prices. 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s'< x 11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 25¢ each. 5 for $1.00. 


COLOR CHART —Visual education for all ages. 575 
natural color subjects. 28 pictorial pages, 34 x 44 inches, 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $34.75. Substantial reduc- 
tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folder. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 875 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil. 


Flowers - Animals - Trees - | 









































QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 

“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 

START NOW 





e The only HOME STUDY music offering all 
courses Sey to a degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. k courses in 
which Interested and mail coupon for |ilustrated 
lesson and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY BEvemsces CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-190, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course & va 
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= Piano, Student's Course OG 

™ Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 3) Mandolin 
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“] Ear Training & Sight Si Sax 
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| Let’s Laugh 


(Continued from page 5) 


While teaching my small pupils 
jout the organs of the body, I 
sed, “What are your eyes for?” 
“To see with,” replied one girl. 
“And what are the ears for?” 

A small boy raised his hand and 
aid, “To keep clean!” 

AucusTA METHVIN 
Dexter, Georgia 


A group of pupils were running 
shout the playground making all 
ets of noises, when one of the boys 
poking on asked whether he might 
be an Indian too. 

“We're not playing cowboys and 
Indians,” replied one of the girls. 
Some of us are foxes, some are 
wolves, and some are cocoons.” 
LoutsE SIMON 
Gleason, Wisconsin 


A first-grade pupil boasted of his 
counting ability. “How far can you 
unt?” asked the teacher. 

“To the end of counting,” he 
said. 

Lituian NELL 
Waseca, Minnesota 


For a bedtime story I was read- 
ins “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears” to my small daughter, 
Nancy. I was trying to be dramat- 
ic, by speaking like the big father 
hear, the mother bear, and the 
baby bear, when Nancy with a 
rious look said, “Mommy, you 
don’t have to be so silly.” 
Enip PARKER OWEN 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Osbornes were proud of 
their numerous offspring and with 
each new arrival the father would 
pass out cigars to all acquaint- 
ances. But one day a new twist was 
added to the ceremony, when Jim 
Osborne arrived at school and 
passed out all-day suckers, explain- 
ing.with pride, “I’m a brother.” 
Frep C. ToMBLIN 

Huntington Park, California 


Master Merinkus 


» Have you enrolled Master Mer- 
inkus as a member of your record 
library? He is the leading charac- 
ter in a new album of six records 
produced by Master Merinkus, Inc., 
and distributed by the Educational 
Division, Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. 

Not long ago, Anita Wright 
Hanna, the voice on the records, 
wsited our office to play them and 
describe their use in kindergartens 
and primary grades. We listened 
© activity songs, Mother Goose 
thymes, the story of Cinderella, 
and a group of beautiful prayers, 
uitable for the rest period. The 
verses were written by Kate Cox 
ddard, a well-known children’s 
writer. Mrs. Hanna recites them 
© a background of appropriate 
music. As a special bonus to buy- 
*s, a set of large pictures in full 
‘olor, each illustrating a record, is 
included with every purchase. 








Rosalie, aged five, was eating an_ | The second grade had just com- When the teacher asked Freddie 








apple at lunch one day. Suddenly, pleted the spelling match, and the where pineapples come from, he re- 
she reached the core, and cried, three winners were still standing plied, “We get them from pine 
“Oh! Look, Mother! I bit into when the principal came in. She trecs.” 
the bone!” asked each winner, in turn, to spell Leta WALTRIP 
Marcaret E. WHITENER automobile. Not one tried. Then Artesia, New Mexico 
Fredericktown, Missouri a girl in her seat waved her hand. 
“Well, Anne, will you spell au- A small pupil showed me how she 
Little Bobby, aged six, liked to tomobile?” the principal inquired. had written her name. When I re- 
play on the teeter-totter. At recess “C-a-r,” said Anne, with a trium- marked that she had misplaced one 
time, he exclaimed, “Let’s go out phant look at the winners. letter she answered, “What’s the 
and ride on the school board.” StstER GERARD MAJELLA difference, as long as I put it in?” 
ints HELMKE New Aberdeen, Nova Scotia, Martrua Srroup 
Lake Wilson, Minnesota Canada : Dexter, Georgia 








TAKE nie 3T0 EAT 
A G000 BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 





NUTRITION INSTRUCTOR: Junior Grade 


Who learned the most when the high school home economics 
student came to teach a fifth-grade class—the young instructor or 





; ‘is? The chil ; : . 5 ways in which the home 
rer pupils? The chi dren were especially stimulated by the lively economics class can cooperate 
> ; 2 c ro y y ste < al} > - sre 
de monstration and talk on good food habits and table manners with the elementary teacher: 
—given by someone so near their own age. The young instructor 
1—Plan experiences with food in the class- 
room . 


had the incentive to increase her own knowledge of nutrition 
and the part it plays in child development. And she had the 
opportunity to increase her self-confidence by addressing a 2—tistp children plan echosl lunch menus 
youthful group. The gains, as it turned out, were definitely worth 
while on both sides. 4—Prepare displays, materials, skits, movies 
for elementary groups 


3—Check children’s individual eating habits 


Other members of the high school home economics class, as on : 
5—Take elementary children on tour to 


part of their over-all nutrition campaign, built community in- food markets, bakeries, canneries, etc. 





terest by setting up striking window displays of the Basic 7 Food 







Groups in downtown stores. By the time the campaign was in 





full swing, there was enthusiastic cooperation between par- 
ents, teachers, elementary schools and high schools. 

If you are conducting a nutrition program at ele- 
mentary or high school levels and would like informa- 
tion on effective projects, write : Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1950, General Milla, Ina: 
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CRAYVOLA RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. As the first high- 
grade drawing crayon created to sell at a low price, it 
revolutionized art teaching almost a half century ago 
Because it has continued to keep pace with the rapid 
progress of school art, its leadership has never been chal- 
lenged. Today Crayola is available in assortments ranging 
from 8 to 48 colors—thereby broadening its utility and 
giving it new status as a medium for advanced as well as 


elementary art 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 
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Blue Bird Design 
~ No. 14 


‘With Your Beaches 
Best Teishes 


Design No. 54 


oad Through Trees Ane 


Dattod: Design 
No. 17 


Rose Design 
No. 7 


) Go Keep Bright 
Your 
of School “Days 


Venones 
4 Remembrunce 
it ( low vf School 


Spring Design 
No. 52 


of Innocence 


Design No 43 


Pine Tree Design 


No. 10 


Boy With Rabbit 
Design No. 44 





SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 
for Closing Days 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 





High Lights from the Broadcasts 


Miss Hutchinson, surrounded by her gifts, displays The Instructor award, 


; 


Pie 


‘ 


On the Air at Gallup and Fond du Lac : 


The preparations for our Decem- 
ber Teacher of the Month broad- 
cast were nearing completion when 
Goldie Hutchinson learned that she 
was to receive several gifts on the 
program. In her typical straight- 
forward manner, she wrote us to 
ask if one could be a washing ma- 
chine, which her Navajo children 
needed badly. We went to work 
at once sending telegrams and let- 
ters to major distributors. Would 
they like to give Miss Hutchinson 
a washer? Then came referral to 
branch agencies and more tele- 
grams. At the last minute we re- 
ceived the good news that Miss 
Hutchinson would get a washer. 

Two days before the broadcast, 
the skies looked so threatening that 
Miss Hutchinson feared she might 
be unable to drive the sixty miles 
to Gallup, to Station KGAK, at 
the appointed time. Our good 
friend, Mr. Lou Emerson, the pro- 
gram director, took no chances. 
Equipped with a wire recorder, he 
hopped into his car, and made his 
way to Kinlichee School. Mrs. 
Hildegarde Thompson, Director of 
Navajo Education, selected the or- 
chid corsage and started out for 
Kinlichee. Miss Nell Slay, of the 
Save the .Children Federation, 
came along with her trusty camera. 


Zubrod Studio 


The presentation was made righ 
in the classroom and carried } 
to Gallup on the wire recorder“@p 
December 6 at the scheduled hop 
Miss Hutchinson’s voice was heaid 
clearly by her radio listeners, % 
A month later, some fifteen i 
dred miles away, Sylvia Eventi 
had her moment of triumph wiitn 
she was declared January Teagler 
of the Month, at Station KFIZm 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Com 
plete arrangements had also been 
made for this broadcast. Mt 
Ralph Cooke, director of elemen- 
tary education, who has a man’s eye 
for an attractive corsage, selected 
the orchid which was to be Dr 
Owen’s gift to Sylvia. Mrs. Lucille 
Fairbanks, the program director, 
checked everything to the last de 
tail. The program in the 
hands of the capable announcer, 
Mr. Ron. Bothe, who, as you cat 
see from the picture, has so muc 
personality that he is a natura 
master of ceremonies. Present i 
the studio to assist in making the 
award, in addition to Mr. Cooke 
were Mrs. Ethel Mills, Sylvia’ 
building principal, and Mr. Ro 
Theil, president of the Fond d 
Lac School Board. Mr. Lee Righte 
of Zubrod Studio was there to take 
pictures for our permanent record 


was 





Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full colors. Booklets 
supplied with or without special printing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send only three cents in 
stamps for sample and circular with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Art Department Dansville, N.Y. 
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Ralph Cooke watches Roy Theil present our award to Sylvia Evenson while 
Ron, Bothe beams and Ethel Mills and Lucille Fairbanks look impr 
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AVYAJO MEDICINE. Lower and middle 





40 min. 75¢ 





OY WITH THE. HATCHET. Primary 





25 min. 60c. Something especially 








Washington's Birthday 
ELION JUBILEE, for children of all 








cellent for that all-school production 
pring. 1/2 hours. $1.00 


ESSOR OWL or ADVENTURES IN 





ee 





musical treat. 75¢ 








for middle and 
Easy to stage 


CARECROW’'S FRIEND, 


grades. About 45 min 





vorite. 75¢ 
RINGTIME PHANTASY, for middle 
"The 
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de ri 
ed 


Adapted from Oscar Wilde's 
h Giant About 30 min. 50¢ 


the prize-winning operetta that is 

for an all-school choice. About 1'2 
$1.00. 

TALE OF PETER RABBIT, 
About 30 min. 50c. 
NS. AND VILLAINS, for all the 

nusual, but simple to stage. 1'/2 
$1.00. 

£ YOUNG KING, a three-act operetta for 

grades and junior high school. Adapt- 

m Oscar Wilde's story of the same 

hours. $1.00. 


for primary 
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lLet's-Read-Together Poems 





aS Neawe 





Ts. " 


en hur. 


A collection of 181 of the finest poems 
hildren, each poem scored for choral 
This is a teacher's book, designed 
the kindergarten and primary 








Evenson 


Its reception has been sensational 





arge edition was exhausted in a 





Ih whien 


second printing now available. 





Teacher 


$2.00, postpaid. 
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FOR FREE CATALOG OF PLAYS 
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~ in the elementary school. 








Make a Note 
of This! 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


MUSIC MADE EASY 


CHARTS 


A new, modern visual aid for 
teachers ‘who want practical help 
in presenting music fundamentals. 

he twenty charts in this set 

tover the music theory required 
Simple 
and concise, the explanations are 

ustrated wherever possible. 

The charts proceed in logical se- 
quence from the explanation of the 
simple staff to the common musical 
terms. Required sight reading is 
simplified by presentation of sym- 

Is, time and key signatures, and 

chromatic scale. 


Price, postpaid $1.00 
Order from: 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
N.Y. 


Dansville, 

















Everyday Games 


Double Fox and Geese 
Grades 1-8 


Formation: A big double circle 
about thirty to forty feet in diam- 
eter is tramped down in either 
snow or soil to resemble a double 
wheel. “Safety zones” are tramped 
down at the intersections of the 
outer rim as shown in diagram. 
One player is chosen to be the fox 
and takes his place in the center of 
the wheel. The other players, or 
geese, scatter around the space be- 
tween the two rings of the wheel. 








Action: At a signal, the fox tries 
to tag one of the geese. If he is 
successful? the player tagged be- 
comes the new fox and the game 
continues as in all simple tag 
games. Players may not be tagged 
if they are in a safety zone. 

Variation: Many interesting var- 
iations may be made by tramping 
down additional paths leading 
away from the safety zones, some 
perhaps leading to dead ends. 


Farmer and Crow Relay 
Grades 2-3 


race like this 
group co-operation 


Even an easy relay 
requires more 


than a simple game, but usually 
second-grade girls and boys are 
ready for it. 

Formation (Fieure 1): The 


group is divided into two or more 
teams and each team lines up in 
parallel rows. A_ turning line 
about twenty feet away is desig- 
nated. ‘The first player on each 
team is a farmer, the second a 
crow, the third a farmer, the 
fourth a crow, and so on. 
Action: ‘The farmer hops for- 
ward and plants seeds (beanbag, 
blocks, or stones) about two feet 
apart along a straight line. The 
last seed must be planted on the 
turning line. He then hops back 
and touches the crow. The crow 
hops over each seed to the turning 
line, turns around, changes to the 
other foot and hops back, picking 
up the seeds on his way. He then 
hands them to the next farmer, 
who imitates the first farmer’s play. 
Each player goes to the end of his 
row after completing his turn. The 
team finishing first, with everyone 
in his original place, wins the race. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: These games are re- 
printed from Everyday Games for Chil- 
dren, by Carl A. Troester, Jr., a book 
just issued by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, Dansville, N.Y., publishers of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, 








Gas for Home and Industry 


Copper—Mining and Smelting 
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C(>HE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
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The films 
that took 20 


years’ experience 


YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 
Synthetic Fibers 


The 


Circus Day in Our Town 


Life of a Plant 


to make... 


(1/2 reels) 
Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 


(112 reels) 
(Color) 


(Color) 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 


dient essential to good teaching films. 


That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 


Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 


tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 


priceless experience of 20 years of pioneering in the production of 


classroom motion pictures. 


More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 


classrooms today making a lasting contribution to better learning. 


The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 


finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 


In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 


sisting on time-tested EBFilms ... to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 


a) 


A pestcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y., 
One year (10 issues) $4.00. Pay later if you wish. 


>>> 


purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm 
with absolute confidence. 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Ulinois 


NEW YORK *« LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA » DALLAS + PASADEN 


A 
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Gives You More of Everything 


STORIES DAY-BY-DAY 

UNITS AND TESTS GIRLS i BOYS 
SEATWORK PICTU 

HANDWORK PROGRAM MATERIAL 


plus many other features. 


> 


enters your subscription. 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 






AMERICAN ~ 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 


A Class Project that will 
make you popular, indeed! 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise money. 
Just get the class themselves to collect 
OUTER WRAPPERS of Fleer’s DUBBLE 
BUBBLE gum—the pure penny gum all 
of your children buy constantly. Without 
charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 
Portfolio of 48 fine reproductions of the 
celebrated Beale American history 
paintings, suitable for framing. 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 

35 seatwork booklets of another series 
of 48 Beale prints which bring history 
to life for your pupils. 


FOR 250 OUTER WRAPPERS 
Special combination offer of BOTH 
Beale portfolio and 35 seatwork 
booklets. 


Says one enthusiastic teacher: 

“Less than a week after | told my pupils of 
the Fleer history picture offer, they had ac- 
cumulated the 150 Dubble Bubble outside 
wrappers. Since the arrival of the prints, | 
have used them to make our American 
History course the children’s favorite ...so 
popular ore these exciting and educational 
pictures, | am enclosing another 150 outside 


wrappers for a duplicate set!” 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL 
INFORMATION AND FREE DISPLAY 








FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 

Dept. E 1 

Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Without obligation, please send circular and 
bulletin board display on your American 
Pictorial History Offer. 


Raa sare et eee 


nn ’ 











(Contributors, 
Take WNote! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How To Suspmit MATERIAL 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 812” 
x 11”. (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself. ) 

2. State 
manuscript. 

Primary stories: 400-800 words. 

Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words. 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. Type name and address at 
the top of each page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month it can 
be used (by April first for the 
September issue). 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used, 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Tue Epiror’s ANGLE 


number of words in 


1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is not 
being considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before ex- 
amining it. 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned. 


What Games Do 
Your Children Play? 


What original games, dances, and 
story plays do you use with your 
children to provide variety in the 
nhysical-education program and to 
enliven indoor and outdoor play 
during recess periods? A brief de- 
scription of some activity that your 
children find enjoyable would be 
welcomed by other teachers. Why 
not send one of your favorites to 
us? We will publish as many as 
space permits. 
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pines 
Every school and home should know 


‘hePerr Pictures 


Every child should become fa.niliar with the best in art, and have ‘ 
collection of his own. And these pictures are so inexpensiye- —beautiful 
reproductions of famous paintings, at only TWO CENTS each for 39 or 


more, size 5% x 8 A smailer size, 3 x 3%, at ONE CENT each 
for 60 or more. Why not send 60 cents TODAY for 30 art subjects 
or 30 selected especially for children? You will find them attractive 
and educational. 

For SPRING BIRD STUDY. A set of 25 common birds, in colors 
size 7 x 9, with a brief description of each, for $1.00. Very jn. 
structive. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1690 small illustrations in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 





Boy with Torn Hat Sully Send a 3c stamp for lists of small colored pictures. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


| THE. Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES 
ESTABLISHED 














Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating - 

Reliable Na- 


tional Service 


Manage 
IN 1906 

KINDERGARTEN 
ye 


THROUGH UNIVER 
Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Iii 
MEMBER NATA 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


for Teachers 


Mmm’ A Good Teachers Agency" 


DAVIS 


SCHOOL SERVICE & 


We can do wonders for Grade Teachers 


and Schools. 





Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, lil. 





529 Stuart Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 











Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Sach executive in order to help the students in bis 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding op- 
portunities are presented to teachers and administra. 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH’ WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


HU TEACHERS AGENCY! ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 





o Our territory offers exceptional opportunities for 
Missoula, Mont. good teachers in all departments. Enroll now for 
Member N. A. T. A. | 1950, also for emergency vacancies, 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


WE PLACE YOU IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
We Limit Enrollment. State Age and Qualifications, 
Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West, 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. Member N.A.T.A, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


it is a position in the Midwest or West, we can 
find it for you. enroll Now. 
410-414 Weston Bidg. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


East, West, North, South! There are no better schools in the 
U.S.A. than those with which we work. Member N.A.T.A. 
25 East Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 4, Hlinois 


35 years’ superior placement service. 


ae eae 
ROCKY 97 TEACHERS 





AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. Bann BLoc Denver. COLo 


CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. Sist Vear 
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Clinton, lowa 














Kindergarten -Elementary Teachers 
With degrees begin $2600-$3000. 
first 5 yrs. exper. 


TEACHERS REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 
32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, til. 
Register Now for Early Placements. Excellent opportunities 


tor advancement. We serve teachers and administrators 
in all fields — from coast to coast. Member WN. A. T. A. 


$100 or more each 
Give phone, photo, qualif. 
CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY, EAST LANSING, MICH. 





Boulder, Colo. Th t teach ! t b the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, erg er, olo. e greafest teacher placement bureau in 


We work Alaska and the West fully. We wil! make 50 ap- 





plication pictures from original for $1.50 sent with yeur enro!iment. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member always a member 
¥ For excellent salaries and positions, West is the Best 
TEACHERS, NOTICE & We cover all Western States. "REE ENROLLMENT 


Member NATA SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ Albuquerque, N.M. 


J () APPLICATION 
a PHOTOS 


gy Finest real photo copies, size 24x 3%, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, | 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. | 


AGENCY, 


g]-#|ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 
Y THARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3- part harmony 
in FIRST LESSON, a program in 4 weeks. 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North Sth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















See outside back cover, 
February issue of The 
Instructor—or write for 
complete information. 


PASTE PAPE 















TO 


; If you need cash now—$50 to $500—cut out 

| and mail coupon below for full details of ! A 

| Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for I ° 
teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners | wgest 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months cut 
to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! I ~ 0s 9 

| POSTAL FIK°NCE COMPANY |! wos 


| 15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. | 


Zz 
. 
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UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, WN. < ~ 


MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 





BEST-TEST 
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Letter from 
“Norway 


LS pine the world as it is today 
you will surely agree that the 
. | oe impression we give to other coun- 
im | | sed to Beckley-Cardy for ideas and helps 08 is important. Recently we 
heir work—and they have found just the | “4ve heard from several foreign 45 Vj | Aid. 
m' ; they wanted. You too should depend teachers who had announcements in isua ias 
ate Beckley-Cardy Catalog for sugges- the Club Exchange and received 


song that will help make your work easier hundreds of replies from children in | in ONE 
. ~¢e ; 

Be more interesting. Here are a few the United States. What they say 

linely items selected from the hundreds in makes us realize what a poor im- 


















KEYSTONE 
Overhead Projector 


1s 








years school teachers have 











yression of the United States such | 
saipielon. torrespondence can give, Don't | FINEST PROJECTION of SLIDES oe \ 
CUT OUT, COLOR AND get us wrong; the letters our chil- | standard and handmade, with 750-1,000 watt illumi-- 
BUILD-UP POSTERS dren write tell many fine things | nation— real daylight projection. Instructor faces 
about our country, but when they the class. 
A most educational are so poorly written that they give 
and entertaining ac- our schools a veritable black eye, 
owl pelle they might be called un-American! | TACHISTOSCOPE - : } 
oe Sealer the Our latest foreign letter was from | indispensable for efficient teaching of / 


skills needed for spelling and reading, 
is available simply by snapping on 
Flashmeter. 


Fru Constance Vikerhaugen of | 
Norway. Please notice her excel- | 


following, each set 
of which comprises 
four 12% x 36" 
panel s— 






lent suggestions. 











pe Bester. . 5... c cece 60¢ set of 4 Pariels “— —— , CT > 
Studies of the devotional n the September number of The 
features of this happy day. | Instructor you ran a Club Exchange MICRO-PROJECTION 
Entrance into Jerusalem Crucifixion announcement headed “Norway” and ‘ a . : 
Last Supper Empty Tomb signed “Fru Constance Vikerhaugen.” with magnification up to 106 diam- 
New Subjects Please, Miss Owen, or somebody, eters on the screen, for entire class to 
; No. 709 Dutch Life No. 718 Brazi! Life top the deluge of letters that are still ° . . “ sa 
—— |No. 717 Swiss Life No. 716 Mexican Life | 0h yg gh hype ethragptheor agg see a microscopic subject; low-cost 
: coming! My few private pupils in h 
a Oe... . ceccaseseceseeseeses 60¢ “American-English” cannot possibly | attac ment. 
answer more than a small fraction of | ere 
CLOSING DAY — the ond fas caattes Sateen aug? 
. | j 
874 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL I am enthusiastically interested in ie 2-INCH SLIDES and STRIP FILM 
a One of the most complete pa ae eg oe eh gens — are shown with brilliant Keystone illumination, up to 
for Ze 0 ates’ tne thi enjoyed to open and read all the dit- . + ; ; j 
foe schon? ewer aHared, 370 | ferent letters. I have visited a num. | 1,000 watt, using inexpensive attachments. 
pages of selected and crig- | ber of the public schools in Oslo and 
os inal materiai—from plays handed out letters to a number of in- All with ONE Projector 
GES to sermons—for grammar terested children. a 
ae school, high _scheol, and Some suggestions are evident. a Write for circular. KEYSTONE 
ae college—covering all activi- 1. Teachers should closely guide | VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


ties of closing days. Every 


the letter writing and help children 
teacher should have this 


present only their very best work. 


Since 1892 Producers of 





= — aceon roe 2. A thorough study of contents of Superior Visual Aids. 
best letters should be encouraged. 
NEW POSTERS TO COLOR $. Material enc losed should always KEYSTONE 
be evaluated by teachers and pupils. 
New attractive pictures printed in outline on 4, Carefully written letters and neat 


special grade paper for either crayon or water | careful appearance of all contents are 
colors. Pictures are sim- 
ple and have an appeal 
to children of all ages 
in the lessons they de- 
pict. Color key with 
each picture. Posters 





greatly appreciated here. 


- 
| Overhead Projector 
5. Slovenly letters are a source of 
-onte -breeding ho ot Ss. 
Tharks > ix tees che wrote. Twe. Books You Can Ye Every Day 


We aim to answer all if possible. 
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are 84 x 10 inches. 12 Please do not write any more unless ‘ - > = * ~7 
n: telated pictures to a |B you have suggestions for distributing HECTOGRAI H BOOK OF MAPS 
the . the letters. 9 . THE INSTRUCTOR | Each of the 48 maps printed in hectograph ink 
- Set No. 520 Easter Pictures Constance Vikerhaugen, Norway HECTOGPAPH BOOK® | has a set of symbols for use in locating products 
we: Set No. 525 Health Pictures M f us here in Dansville were j Ss of agriculture, forestry, mining, and manufacture. ° NL Y 
° Set No. 526 Safety First Most of us here in Vansville were i ; seg a 
ont y 29 Capitals and major cities are indicated. Maps are 
Pe Set No. 527 Good Conduct school teachers ourselves once. ; ef the Western Wemiephere, covering continental a 00 
a : r  —— ; Ay ’ + 
— fer set of 12 pictures.........-.-.0e eee ee es 35¢ We know how hard it is to get re- tw" United States (general and sectional); Canada; 
A spectable-looking letters from chil- eac # Mexico; Alaska; North, South, 1." Central = 
MY TREE BOOK dren. Today manv schools do not et ica; Hawaii; and the Philippines. ages perforated 
Y 1 : - aetrn anepita enw sonny basen for easy removal. 
A work book of 32 loose sheets showing 16 com- | Put too great emphasis on perfec- “< es THE INSTRUCTOR 
mon trees. Illustrates in outline a tree—a leaf—a tion, and rightfully so, at least on : “s B00 
/ ) twig—flower and/or fruit. the lower-grade | : rel. t ea ss wivcsipeliaii cai - ) 
e lower-grade level, but foreign tr toh ; 
Spaces for pressing and 8 BOOK OF SEASONS OF THE 
| canebting tena and Gee schools often do, and consequently | ' 
ers in proper places. poor letters not only give a bad im- This book of 48 pages, printed in hectograph ink, EASONS 
. ° ‘ . ° N iv offers illustrative materials for holidays, special 
~* Teaches children how to | pression but cause misunderstand- dum, end 0h Gn eam, . he ae 
5 ew wae Cmatte ing. On the other hand, do not s&s 00 in social studies, literature, and science. Calendar 
eee Se tenes, “wee stop writing, for we do not mean designs, illustrated poems, historical scenes, famil- 
bibliography. A most un- 





iar animals, children having fun, and boys and 
girls of other lands are a few of the subjects. 
Each page is perforated for easy removal. 


usual and interesting les- | tO discourage international corre- 
son course. In attractive spondence. 


envelope. We have just thought of a plan 














| 
? to avoid deluging our foreign Ccor- | pe ee ee me ee ee ec ee ee ey 
ae 60¢ — Per Dozen......... $6.00 respondents with letters they can’t | | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. I 
fend in today for our complete illustrated cata- | 2”SWEr. When you select a school | [Enclosed find $..cccsssecessssesesees , payment in full, for: I 
a books and teachers’ aids. Ask for catalog | IIi a foreign country, you yourself | | (© Hectograph Book of Maps; [] Hectograph Book of the Seasons. l 
x might write to the teacher, asking | | THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for [] | Year, $4.00; [] 2 Years, $7.00. I 
PUBLISHING DIVISION how many letters her children can | | 
answer. Send your letter air mail | i Name | 
B s ‘ and ask her to reply immediately. | | Street or R. D j 
ey eee Ce Then your children will have an | | p © and Zone More ee 
. added incentive to write well. | fhe oon eutenm deen ene ain ei dns domaine beaeeiaeteteen eateaacieiania ea 
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\ Fee ene What Do We Mean - 
ee ¥ When We Say } BULLET 
ATTEND AN Ve ) | Magazine? " 


This word literally means “a 


gr 
eae storehouse.” It comes from an 
+ . 
. ; Arabic word that means “a gran- 
| aves ’ ary” or “a cellar.” The French 
j ( i } 5) 


and later the English, changing the 
word slightly, used it as meaning 


a storehouse for military supplies. 
Today we think of the word maga- 
zine as meaning “a storehouse of 


a. . ” 
information. 
= 


Humble? Humiliate? 
If you are humble, you think of 


SEVEN SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1950 yourself in a lowly. position. This 


Oregon’s Seven Summer Sessions offer you formal study amid scenic splendor: | word comes to us through the old 
a distinguished staff of visiting and resident instructors, plus adventure, plus French from the Latin Aumilis 
the study of your choice in “air conditioned’’ Oregon. Undergraduate work ; 
can be completed in any session— Graduate work at the University of Oregon, 
Oregon State College or the Portland Session which combines courses from 






/ 
™ a Ad | 












IN THE FASTEST 
GROWING STATE 
OF THE UNION* 









which means “on the ground.” 
Humiliate is derived from the same 











all Oregon institutions | Latin word, and means literally “to 
put on the ground.” 
BIGHT WEEK SESSIONS e JUNE 19—AUGUST 11 - 
University of Oregon Southern Oregon Preposterous? 
Eugene College of Education The word preposterous actually 
Oregon Siate College Ashland | comes from the Latin words for 
Corvallis Oregon College of Education | before and after, and it means 7 
Eastern Oregon Monmouth | “having the first- which ought to be For Every Grade 
College of Education Portland Summer Session | last,” or “contrary to common |Step up your visual teaching program wi 
La Grande Portland sense, illogical.” It would be pre- | these superior aids! Twenty Charts on co 
Institute of Marine Biology posterous to think of attaching a ored a " —- — = encase 
Coos Bay house trailer to the front of a car, |'™ ° Curaple Fortione. a 


on speech, vocabulary, reading, English 
| arithmetic, and either phonetics or wo 
| analysis. Grades II-Vill: Spelling. Graded 
1-V: Writing. Partial contents of each set 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, July 1, 1949 for example. 


‘yge’, Oregon State System of Higher Education 











= { ‘_ ’ ~ For further information or catalog write | GRADE |! 
-? = DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS | Word-picture dictionary, little words in big work, 
Dy F Room 2078, 220 S.W. Alder Street, Portland 4, Oregon | beginning and ending sounds, action words, man. 
i. “aL script writing, correct use of words, writing um 
| bers, value of coins, telling time. 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION | GRADE I! 
° Manuscript and cursive writing, phonetics, syno 
. nyms, antonyms, “‘spelli demons,” ¢ ly mis 





pronounced words, sentences, capital letters, “usage 
days of the weck, money, liquid measure. 


GRADE Il! 
Five phonetic Charts, synonyms, antonyms, orl 
reading standards, cursive-writing alphabet, “spell 
| ing demons,” study rules, abbreviations, the friendly 
| letter, correct English usage, days of the week, the 
months, making change, everyday measures. 











" 3 GRADE IV 
Principal? Coireaing alphabet, “spelling — a 
, x a 4 . nyms, words frequently mispronounced, wor ! 
Your school principal is the cae, teen ca 
“chief” or directing head of your || form, dictionary use, linear and capacity measureg 
vr : . 3 steps in long division and subtraction. 
school. The meaning of the word | 
" . . . “ | GRADE V 
re s “one who | . 
principal in I ain - | Diagnostic penmanship Chart, spelling list, homo} 
A COMPLETE takes first place. | nyms, words frequently mispronounced, meaning 1 
SUMMER PACK AGE— x | cabulary, word analysis, use of the dictionan 
Unsurpassed In | plurals, commas, correct English usage, three frac 
Synonym? | tion Charts. 


| 
| When someone asks you to give | GRADE VI 
> , , . - Words to spell and pronounce, prefixes, suffixes, sy! 
the synonym of a word, you try to lables. a ciasenk, “anemia 
think of a word that means the | tion, parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives), co 
arly the s: » as the rect usage, Roman numerals, decimals, measures 
same, or nearly the same, as the temperature and weight. 
word which is given. The prefix | grape vi 


syn means “together.” Therefore, | A spetiing list, prefixes and suffixes, words - 
meaning changes with a shift in accent, 








synonyms are the words that “name 





antonyms, words frequently mispronounced, 
he om = Se $ $ 1Om together.” words, punctuation, parts of speech, rules to i@ 
oe S “ prove study habits, percentage equivalents. 
. GRADE VIII 
~ > : 
- ees . . Candidate? Spelling and pronunciation list, prefixes, suffi s 
MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR SUMMER A candidate was, to the Romans .,| homonyms, synonyms, trite words, words that | 
diverse meanings, punctuation, verbals, prepositions TH 
conjunctions, case of pronouns, interest problems, 





interest total more than 1,500. This distinguished institution offers an who was “clothed in a white toga.” metric measure. 
_——- 


unexcelled program of extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, Mud-slinging during a campaign Each Set of Charts $1 00 
) g g J l 
THE 


STUDY- subjects offered in every field of education and scientific | of Julius Caesar’s time, a citizen 
| for a public office was, quite liter- 


lectures, and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth anniversary 




















the University offers many new and unique programs; language residence | in el tae a ainsi liane | 
houses, opera workshop, seminar in international relations, curriculum | @!Y, Dad for the candidates. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
workshops, American studics program, economic workshop, and the like. | VENILE STORI |® Dansville, N.Y. F 
A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest teachers, WRITE Ju" ; : ; ES Please send me at once the following l | 
. . r . . ° . shers re offering prizes for new stories o * . 
numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of the nation’s university | children, “and. teachers oe pret minently qualified to | sets of Builetia Soasd — | 
libraries and laboratories equipped with the most modern apparatus | Write ax yen cam po conched fn apmp-erltieg tonk: | 1) Grade | C1) Grade . 
offer unparalicled opportunity for graduate work and research. | niques by an experienced juvenile editor and teacher C) Grade II C) Grade 
/ c E yh By attention om manu Oo Grade III 0 Grade Vil | 
scripts ou can add to your earnings and become one : ° 
First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 | of the hundreds who have sold stories while using the [] Grade IV oO Grade Vill | Name 
lessons and manuscript criticism o 
, ' - = — : ADELE M. RIES Enclosed is $ ayment in full. 
HWrite now for co nplete bulletin to the Dea t of the Summer Session 7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, HI. » pay | = 
507 Administration Building Write for details today! Neme... ° 
1 St. or R.D. | P 
M TEACHE ost | 
U N I Vv E R Ss iT Y Le) F l N N E Ss ° T A Salesmen wanted to call on schools. and libraries. P.O. & Zone 20+sesenesttnes «qcesecco | 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA Well - endorsed juvenile line. We pay excellent RRR le as 0-380 | —— 
commission. Territories open. Write P.O. Box 154, 
Chicago, Illinois, an 
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~ SHOES THRU THE AGES 


PREPARED BY M8 sOUCAr 


How much do you know 
about the shoes you wear? 
They've reflected impor- 
tant changes of history.. 
and this makes for in- 
teresting, informative 
class discussion .. yours 

for the asking. 


USE COUPON IN CO 
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hanger in color. 
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UPON SECTION 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Post Office 








chance at 


ance every 
your own 


Subsertbe now Lo 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR for 


|] One Year $4.00 


Payment enclosed. 


Name 


St. or RD. 


and Zone 





costs wile 4 a year 
Ever wait days, 


INSTRUCTOR? 
from a friend and wish you could cut out 
a coupon, or a calendar to color? 
difficulties like these when you have your 
own subscription. 
every month, your personal copy of THE 


INSTRUCTOR gives you aid and guid- 


complete advantage of everything 


INSTRUCTOR has to offer you. 


Bill me. 


even weeks, to get your 
the school copy of THE 
Ever borrow a copy 


No 
Delivered promptly 
have 


take 
THE 


day. Only when you 


subscription can you 





[_] Two Years $7.00 


I will pay in 30 days. 





Dramatic Play 
in Primary Grades 


GAY McCOY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Primary 
School, Christiansburg, Virginia 


[3 prone play starts when a 
child pretends to be someone 
he is not, or when a child pretends 
to be doing something he is not. It 
begins very early in his life and is 
his way of expressing his moods. 
It is a potent factor in developing 
his personality and in improving 
social relationships at home and at 
school. 

When children play, they are 
showing their greatest abilities be- 
cause more direct thinking_ goes 
into play than into any other part 
of their lives. Through play, chil- 
dren are able to understand the 
world in which they live, to inter- 
pret the complexities of living, and 
to understand the activities of their 
parents and elders. 

Play is spontaneous and usually 
centers around such experiences as 
a visitor in the home, a trip to the 
dentist, or riding on a train. Any 
objects may be used as properties. 
A chair may become a train; a 
desk, a house; or a hat, a basket. 

Children must be allowed to feel 
absolutely free 
in dramatic play. The teacher 
should refrain from making sugges- 
tions as this may kill originality. 

Play usually lasts through twelve 
years of a child’s life. As he ma- 
tures he learns to play with other 
children, thereby enlarging his so- 
cial environment. 

Dramatic play may be intro- 
duced through excursions, bringing 
toys and pets to school, free play. 
singing and reading together, and 
such activities as making bread. 

Children should have proper 
motivation and experience before 
they are called upon to perform. 
This may: be done through writing 
up the experiences of an activity, 
studying it, and then playing it. 

One child should act as leader in 
directing the cast, stagehands, and 
action of the play. A different 
child should assume this duty each 
time the play is dramatized. All 





while participating | 


properties should be kept as simple | 


as possible. Do not provide cos- 
tumes unless you are having a 
special program or are celebrating 
some holiday. Even then, costumes 
should be simple, and of inexpen- 
sive material. 

The values of dramatic play are 
many. By observing the play, the 
teacher is able to check the value 
of her work. She can gain an in- 
sight into the environment, taste, 
social advantages, cultural oppor- 
tunities, and special abilities of the 
children. The teacher may use this 
play as an incentive to read for 
enjoyment, and to develop free 
dialogue. Dramatic play gives chil- 
dren exercise, muscle control, and 
self-expression, and creates whole- 
some relationships. Because they 
learn from watching one another. 
children learn, through dramatic 
play, to be both good leaders and 
followers. Finally, when stories are 
dramatized, children can better un- 
derstand their content. 
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BOSTON 


Self-Feeder 
No. 4 


THE SHARPENER THAT 
SAVES PENCIL BILLS 





A real pencil miser. The self-feeder controls 
the process preventing waste of pencils 
through careless or off-center sharpening. 
Modern, streamlined, all metal with nickel- 
plated receptacle. Easy to use. 


BOSTON 


' PENCH SHARPENERS 


Sharpeners on your 
School Bid List 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Also manufacturers of Speedball 
Pens and Products . . . Hunt Pen 

















Teaching Science in 
the Grade Schools 


This book is the answer to teaching Science 
in the elementary grade schools. Prepared 
by teachers with 25 years of science teaching 
experience. This book fulfills a long wanted 
need for the up-to-date Teacher. Large illus- 
trations on every page, 144 in all. Correla- 
tion with all text books. 


rHE HOW BOOK 
Of} 


GRADE SCHOOL SCIENCE 





Here the busy teacher will find not only what 
to do and how to do it, but a well plaaned 
illustrated experience in detailed instruction 
The “HOW BOOK OF SCIENCE” contains 
144 simple and intensely interesting experi- 
ences. Money Back Guarantee. 

Complete Book $1.25 Postpaid 


lf you prefer, order from your supply dealer. 


STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 


1232 NORTH PAULINA STREET 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 



















“= add easy extra dollars to your in- [] IPG BIG 
come! Show Colonial’s qoypeows Every- 


day Greeting Cards to folks you know. 4 

Sescybeay buss. You make big profits! Fast - JSPARE TIME 
selling $1 Box of i4 cards for Birthdays, 

other events pays you up to 60c! Also Sta- OHIS! 
tionery, Metallic Cards, Gift Wraps, many 

other money - makers Plan for organiza- 

tions, too, Write for Samples on approval. 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, eee ; 


642 &. Summer St. 





FOR SALE— Answer Key for Companion Book 
for Runaway Home Text. Price 40c. Write: 
Irma T. Polster, Manitowoc, R. No. 3, Wis. 
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Hunouncing — 


the publication of 


STEPS 
to 
MASTERY 


of 


WORDS 


e My Word Study Book 


a 
Grade 2 — 
Grade 3 . ,88 
e Sound Chart .32 


e The Teacher's Guide 2.00 


{25% Discount from Above Prices on any 
Item for Orders of 10 or More Copies) 


by 
NADINE FILLMORE 


Supervising Teacher 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


A FOUNDATION PROGRAM 
in 
WORD ANALYSIS 


including phonics, reading, spelling 
(for pupils in grades one, two, and three) 


and 


A REMEDIAL READING 
and SPELLING PROGRAM 


(for pupils above the third grade who lack 
word mastery) 


So-called low-ability readers have 
shown a remarkable growth in 
reading while using the experi- 
mental pre-publication edition... 
as much as 4'2 years’ growth in 


one semester. 


PREPARES THE PUPIL TO USE 
THE WORDS HE WILL MEET 
IN LATER VOCATIONAL 
READING AND WRITING 


a 7 . 
For more complete information about this 
NEW aid to teaching, “Steps to Mastery 


of Words” mail coupon on page 80 or 
write today to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. INC. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THE DRUGSTORE CAT 
by Ann Petry (Crowell; $2.00). Buzzie was a kitten with a very short 
temper that often got him into trouble. However, it was actually a tem- 
per tantrum which was responsible for his becoming a hero at the phar- 
macy where he had such a comfortable, pleasant job. 


THE HAPPY DAY 
by Ruth Krauss (Harper; $1.50). All the animals, large and small, run 
and sniff and finally laugh aloud with glee at a most wonderful surprise 
on a cold winter’s day. 


HENRY—FISHERMAN; A STORY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
by Marcia Brown (Scribner; $2.00). Surprising adventures of a little 
boy of the Virgin Islands when he was finally allowed to go out in his 
father’s boat. Use of local language idiom. 


PETE, THE CROW 
by André Dugo (Viking; $2.00). A gay picture book showing the adven- 
tures and pranks of a real crow, a garden neighbor of the author. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
THE DAVENPORTS AND CHERRY PIE 


by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribner; $2.50). Family joys and sorrows in a made- 
over barn home with seven children and a temperamental poodle. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
by Cornelia Spencer (Holiday; $1.75). The latest addition to the 
“Lands and Peoples Series” of factual and brief surveys of various region- 
al areas. This volume treats of Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. 


NEHRU’S STORY 
by Shakuntala Masani (Oxford; $2.50). Humanized biography of the 
great Indian leader from the time he was a small boy to the present. 
Unusually attractive in format. 


PERHAPS ILL BE A SAILOR 
by Ray Bethers (Aladdin; $1.75). A career book of the sea, with dia- 
grams, definitions of seafaring terms, and international code flags. 


SEA STAR, ORPHAN OF CHINCOTEAGUF 
by Marguerite Henry (Rand McNally; $2.75). Another tale of wild 
Chincoteague ponies; of Misty, now grown up, and of an appealing little 
motherless waif who needed human help. Four beautiful plates, and 
many pictures in black and white. A worthy successor to the author’s 
Newbery Award winner King of the Wind. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


KATHIE, THE NEW TEACHER 
by Lucile G. Rosenheim (Messner; $2.50). The problems, pleasures, and 
romance of a very young teacher, matter-of-factly presented with enough 
but not too much professional information. A real career story for any 
girl of twelve or over, who is interested in life in a small town, and in 
romance. 


THE LEES OF ARLINGTON 
by Marguerite Vance (Dutton; $2.50). The story of Mary and Robert E. 
Lee from their youth to their later serene years when the great leader was 
president of Washington College at Lexington, Virginia. A good com- 
panion book to the author’s Martha of Virginia and Patsy Jefferson of 
Monticello. 


MANNERS MADE EASY 
by Mary Beery (McGraw; $3.00). Etiquette for teen-agers or younger; 
modern information on all phases of behavior with self-analysis tests at 
the end of each chapter. 
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World-interest reading with accent on 
wholesome attitudes and ideals . , , an 
invitation: to companionship with liters. 
ture leading into 9th year appreciation, 
Richly illustrated. Art studies in color, 











PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES ., , 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS ..,., 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK e ce eee 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK . . . cece 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK .....e6-. 
THE EMERALD BOOK .. , “ens 
Activity Books tode- 


= velop appreciation 
+ « « improve basic 
f reading skills ,,, 
well-planned . ,. il- 
lustrated and within 
price range of pu 
pils. Detailed, useful 
manuals for each 
grade. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. IN 


SYRACUSE, N 








oS | 
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Nearly 100 new and 
unusual game and 
recreation ideas 


THE SCHOOL 


Game Book 


By MARGARET E. MULAC 
and MARIAN §. HOLMES 
Teachers will welcome this 
handy new reference book of 
nearly one hundred games, 
activities, songs and recrea- 
tion ideas prepared especially 
for schoolroom use. Each 
game is graded and there are 
all types included: “pepper- 
uppers” in arithmetic, spelling, 
etc., 20 songs with simple 
accompaniment, relays, rhythm 
games, etc. With 11 line-cut 
diagrams, 
At all bookstores @ $2.50 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 











o* ARTCRAE? 


FOR CLASSWORK, 

dec burnt wood e r 

bay and a &. “** \A 
rite for cat 1-3-50. 1 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 911 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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| % 
Books for Te eachers ~ ame 6 eS 
Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY Spring 1950 of the 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES by 
by Naomi Chase, Helen Olson, and Harold Huseby (Holt). Junior Book 
j, grade 7; $1.96. Junior Book 2, grade 8; $2.04. ‘These publications 
on the seventh- and eighth-grade levels present a program which is based WILLIAM H. BURTON CLARA BELLE BAKER 


on the many social situations that students will meet in and out of school. Graduete Schoo! of Education National College of 
It is well balanced as to listening, reading, writing, and speaking. Its 











program is sequential and flexible; and makes provision for enrichment Harvard University Education 
| through the inclusion of a reference section. The inside covers contain a GRACE K. KEMP 
thart indicating specific references for chapter contents. Each chapter ' 

ty @ntains suggested assignment questions and makes provision for the Philadelphia Public Schools 


@aluation of the material introduced. 





f ~ ; A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 
8 | SURPRISE ISLAND : . 
) by Gertrude Chandler Warner (Scott, Foresman; $1.40). The material | (Program for middle grades in preparation) 


in this supplementary reading book, for grades 4—6, is based on a third- 

nt ° grade vocabulary level. Stories include many experiences of interest to | READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 
liters. , ‘hildren, such as “Clamming,” “The Museum,” “Indian Point,” “A New _ | 

Htera- ue 9966 ¥ on ‘bod ¢ 33 . av ” “ 0 -| , § — r "ez ~hers ° ° . 

ition, Violin,’ “Everybody’s Birthday,” and “Good-by, Summer. Teac @ Offers a basic reading program with content, organ- 

ization, and methods directed to the all-round devel- 


opment of the child. Reading for living is the core 


or. | looking for material which slow readers can handle right along with 
| the better readers will surely want this book. Map end papers and black- 
. 8| and-white illustrations enhance the contents. A very interesting book for 


‘. «tll taies chilies purpose of the program. 

ay || aati @ Covers the three major related areas of the total read- 
7) : ° . 1 | t . 

a STEPS TO MASTERY OF WORDS | ng program, including (1) devalopmental reading o 
. « 3, (Read-More, Spell-More Program) by Nadine Fillmore (Educational and in the ability to read with power and understand- 


Service). Grade 1: Sound Chart, $.32; My Word Study Book, $.28. 
tode. Grade 2: Sound Chart, $.32; My Word Study Book, $.76; The Teacher’s 
iation | Guide, $2.00. Grade 3: Sound Chart, $.32; My Word Study Book, $.88; 
basic The Teacher’s Guide, $2.00. This program presents a systematic phonetic 
* 4, | program which the authors claim will help the pupil to read more accu- 
vithin ‘ately and to attack strange words more effectively. For grades above the 
f pu- | third, the same charts and books may be used in a remedial reading and 
useful ' spelling program. The Sound Chart lists many phonetic elements, making 


ing; (2) functional growth in work-type or study 
skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and 
enjoyment of literature. 


@ Stresses in all stages of the child's development the 
fundamental ongoing activities related to readiness, 
integration with other language arts, group and indi- 
vidualized instruction, and evaluation of achievement. 


€a¢®' it possible for a child to make his own words and to practice in estab- @ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and 
lishing a large vocabulary. The teacher’s guidebooks will help teachers learning activities in the total reading program. 
a gene oat , he — ot ct ge pone nape eT Correspondence solicited concerning 
- ps: = ar the word, (<2 ind the word, (. see the word, ) this new series for classroom use 
say the word, (5) use the word. 
BBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
Nt PROFESSIONAL BOOKS THE BOBBS » INC 
' ‘ane aa nines e tore ’ 730 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA NEW YORK 16. NEW YORK 


“TT iby Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts (McGraw-Hill; $4.50). “Be- 






































































=| cause the final measure of the value of any audio-visual program must 
] be based on what actually happens in the classroom, the main emphasis 
of the volume is upon practice.” The above statement of the author sug- 
gests the practical topics included in this 1949 publication. Discussion 4 Now Ready! the New 
of audio-visual materials is organized in the following groupings: “Objects, 100 EASY STEPS | BELLU Tit eee 
Specimens, and Models,” “Graphic Materials,” “Flat or Unprojected IN Latin America and Canada) 
4 ” & . . . or ° ° 99 ‘c 49-1950 ED > 
Pictures,” “Projected Still Pictures,” “The Motion Picture,” “School | MANUSCRIPT | Sittuerpcrcecetr cece as 
Ti = ; ; ’ . y 5 ¥ j [basil r T 
: Trips, Auditory Aids.” Many suggestions are offered for the use of WRITING SERIES | im — ED ne — BOOK — 

2 x . a . . + rie . - | mpnhasis on ur merican eritage 
audio-visual materials in the elementary school. The master list of by Marion E. Lewry The Famous Cut-out, Paste-together, Color-in Maps 
sources of material and equipment should prove invaluable in imple- cist Grade Puts Bosk = - 8:88 Fine Art — Music — Arts and Crafts 
menting 2 i0-vi > at} ne Pupit’s Atphabet Seat Chart = - ° ° . As The Mystery Map Visual Aids 

; 5 an audio visual educ anon oe _— MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC WORKSHOP SERIES i” Latest Information Questions Activities 
5 by I. Vietor Berger, Ph.D. Lillian R. Rosstauch 
> — _ ‘ - Our First Number Book - $.50 The Instructor Magazine Recommends 
; SOME PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING Our gop te a, Activity Book Series 
j a - . 4 ory” ° 1001 REVI 1. GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL (Canada Latin America 
f by Harold Spears ( Prentice-f fall: $1 65 a I he School is not perched elie Jansen ; (Supt. New York City Schools) 2. OUR OWN UNITED STATES. 3. THE NEW EUROPE 
a . . pet - * e ‘ > $ .30 For Elementary and Junior H. S. Level 
, a an ivory tower on the hill outside the town,” says the author. “The ey in Arithmetic — : — 
; : : . A comin Grades 1 to6 Answers for above $ .25 OUR PRICE $.25 p n copy — $.20 if copies are 
; primary purpose of the American School is to train for American citi- Order now or send tor complete catalog No. 8 ordered by dozen pivs tree copy tor the teacher 
; NOBLE a » Pul rs, inc. ney order 
zenship . . . to promote wholesome development...to make successes 67 Irving Place New vork 3, N.Y. || ETI RIT OME OR CHR PE OME ETT RT A i 
: rather than failures ...to function in the here and now affairs of men.” 
, Good teaching is a matter of ‘drawing out’ rather than ‘putting in’... A 
. active process . . . a democratic procedure.” “School organization and 2 hoot, theiome, the community 
, || *¢ministration has but one justification—the education of children.” This ‘ NEW LIFE forthe school, "ne 
concise handbook of contemporary thought in education should find its ce BO Oo af S FREE! a 4 
Way into faculty meetings, administrative conferences, and the pockets poem ag 256-page pe sere 
of individual teachers 7 ooks of all pub- ew 
: . 5. lishers are listed in our MAM UE' VEILS 
55th Annual Bargain Cata- 
. log. Includes books on all : 
3 —~ subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL arn 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS — Sa 
rT — bindings. Fresh stock. Over to Schools and x 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries ‘ a - 
ans, supervisors, and indi- Branch out! Teach art the ME8Bin way-- with a text. 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895. Send'tor FREE Welder Dept. |-33 
Send today for our 1950 illustrated catalog, RSS SS 
Bargains in Books. 
al ~ THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 122 BYON company 
sAGe 7 | eenuaeicmiaeeiall oo 564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois new york 
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HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY 


a. 


Many magazines have been having 


of a Pree Subscription! 


to evaluate your Instructor 


Purses’ Do you use a 
{we school or library 
Kame copy? 










trouble with mail delays. When did 
this issue reach you? 
Did it arrive in good condition? . 


Does your Instructor usually arrive 
in time to be of its maximum use? 








Picture | 
erican” 
"Great Am 
Cartoon Page 





Calendat 
Eull- Page are Bass: | | 
Tooceeihet r: a | | 
n 
Girls and Boys Sect!© 
Book Reviews | 








chance to be One of the §Q WINNERS | 


We want to know some special things 
about handwork. 


1. Do you prefer photographs or drawings 
as illustrations? 


Photos | Drawings 


2. Do you like patterns to trace, or proj- 
ects that the children will work out in- 


dividually? 


Patterns [_] Individual Work [] 


3. Do you want lessons showing you how 
to teach art, or directions ‘for things to 


make? (Check both if you desire.) 
Art Lessons [7] Things to Make [] 
4. Check the five items you would like 


most to see in our handwork pages. 
[) Murals and friezes 


[] Blackboard borders and pictures 
Seasonal decorations 
[] Printing and lettering 
[] Drawing and painting lessons 
[] Lessons on design 

] Handcraft items made of paper 
Handcraft items of other material 
Items to make for gifts 
Woodworking plans 


J J Ud 


it you © sonnei es 

cut rhe azine: ¥, 

fom Jer one DY eg 

~ penn The {Instructor 
N. 






* 
W SS os SK ee? 
ed to the Magazine: | 









d Social 
Science Studies of | | 
hen Section, | | 

olumn describing 







Operetias | 
Programs Suitable fo > 
entire school, on 


ig Spring review | | 








of new textbooks to hel 
requisitions, 





March 10 








with our 


Have 


1.We try to reach every grade 
plays. How many do you use? 


you any ideas for improving them? 


2. You asked for more stories and we gave 
them to you. Shail we continue them as we 


have been doing this year? or 


3. What about the units? Are they useful 


to you? Do you prefer the outline 


type? or descriptive type? 
4. Do you read the articles? Do you 
prefer long or short ones? 


We want to make THE INSTRUCTOR so complete that it will answer every one of your teaching problems. 





If you have answered all the questions, you 
are re -ady to write your prize-winning idea 
(50 words or less). 


My suggestion for the 1950-51 Instructor is 
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Do you like articles to be 


school problems? 


about general 
teaching a special 
subject? room projects? or 
you name it 

5. Do you enjoy Fifty Years Ago? 
Teacher 


Mail? 


Time for Teachers Meeting? 

of the Month? First Class 
Let’s Laugh? 

6. Even though you aren’t a music critic, 

how do the songs strike you? Do you use 

in the classroom? 

. not at all? 


them for pro- 


grams? 


What other teacher's magazines 
do you take now? 


WINNERS will be announced 


in the June Issue. 


7. If you are a primary teacher, the seat- 
Is it helpful? 


Would you like to make some sug- 


work we provide is for you. 
gestions about it? 


8. We have either tests or informational 
story articles in almost every issue. Do you 
make more use of the story articles? 

or the tests? ie 

9. On the page of verse, do you want: 
Selec- 
tions for recitation? Poems for mem- 


(Check all you like) 


Poems to read to your class? 


orization? 


Clip the page. fill out, and mail by 
eae coe Ge SD ED GD SED ED GND GEES GEES GED OD GED GD Oe Ge ae oe ee ee ee oe 





' 

| 

Name | 
! 

School Grade j 
! 

Street on 
l 

City Zone I 
I 

State l 
I 

MAIL TO 

Contest Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. | 
REMEMBER 

All entries must be postmarked by March 10. 








FUN IN MARCH 


Mary Alice helps gather maple bus will bring her class to the 
sap after school on early spring farm for a sugaring-off party. 
days. Next Saturday the school Would you like to be going too? 
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24 BRAND-NEW |) 


DITTO LIQUID AND GELATIN 
WORKBOOKS 

in addition to others previously published 

Compiled by eminent authorities in education, these new 

Ditto Workbooks will increase student interest —save you 

hours of classroom time—and practically eliminate night 

work. Each page produces 200 liquid copies or 100 gela- 

tin copies. Scan the grand, new list below, choose the 

books you want. Send for your sample copies now! 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic *Directed Study Lessons in 


(Part I, Part 11, Part Lil) for Geography: 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; ’ » Bice 3 . 
Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; ae Live in Other 

Grade 8 ae: 8 
Birds United States and Canada, 


Simple Science Experiments For Europe and Asia, 


(Book I, Book I) *American History for 


Pre-Primer — Getting Ready for Grade 7; Grade 8 
Reading e ‘ < 
A lable > 
Pre-Primer—A Book of Little (Available for = enly) 
Books he 
A Word Book for the First 
Grade 


*Holiday Hours SAMPLE y 
*Indiaas, Long Ago and Now LESSONS . 
*Friends of Field, Stream and 
Forest 
*Animal Stories 
*Ditto Lessons in Health and 
Safety 
Phonics 
Set 1; Set 2 
Language for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; 
Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; 
Grade 8 
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Trouble with Miss Smith was, too 
much self-reliance. She relied on 
herself to do everything, to the 
point where she was very bur- 
dened indeed. Tense, weary, she 
really was doing far less than she 
* could,and harming herself as well. 

Then she discovered, or redis- 
covered, Ditto duplicators and 
Ditto workbooks. 

Now dreary hours of lesson- 
preparing are time for recreation 
and self-improvement. Now ample 
study materials are there to help 
her. Now Ditto practice texts make 
her classes alert, make teaching 
quick and easy. 

Miss Smith’s renewed, now. She 
feels and looks fine. She’s doing a 
far better job, with far less effort! 

Have YOU been a Miss Smith? 
If so, better mail the coupon! 


Ditto, Inc., 602 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


‘seem FOR BRIGHT COPIES 
Ditto, Inc., 602 S. Oakley Blvd., Chica 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, please send: 


Literature on your new D-10 Liquid 
Type School Duplicator. 


Free samples and catalog of new 
Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) 
or Gelatin ( ) duplication. (Specify 
which type machine you use.) 


[ Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


N EW Ditto D-10 Liquid Duplicator with 
"Magic”’ Copy Control... for All School Activities 


Your quickest, most economical, 
most satisfactory way to make 
copies. Prints directly from your 
original ...300 copies per 
master ... 140 copies 
a minute... 1 to 4 
colors at once. Finger- 
flip “MAGIC” Con- 
trol assures all-over 
intensity of each copy through- 
out any run. For card or paper, 
any weight, 3”x5” to 9”’x14”, 
Instant master attachment, in- 
stant loading, positive registra- 
tion. Stainless steel parts resist 
corrosion. Oilite bearings and 
hushed, nimble action mean in- 
definite service. Perfect for school. 
New-Day Price, $149.50 plus tax. 


Stand exira. 


DITTO @ 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








AND BRIGHT CLASSES... MAIL! ‘map eeeeueeaese 
go 12, Illinois 


IID cessircnexinenssaseviniesinseoteninninsaamivinntaae ” 
I victnpnriccsittantinngipntencniienhiene — a 
Ih ccethinincithebrbddediciminenmen . 
ci cicchececndhlnatncaninatcetanhindeckxspstusacanbantetes “ 
GRE CURR .nccsccsiccesea! eee State ....0-+0 “ 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 





“It’s the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before; 
The red breast sings from the tall larch 

That stands beside the door.” 


¥ 


“The adoption of the shamrock as the 
emblem of Ireland happened when St. 
Patrick was preaching one day on the 
hillside. Wishing to illustrate from 
nature the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
bent down and plucked a shamrock and 
held up its tripartite leaf as a symbol 
of the Almighty.” 


v 


“To gain flesh, it is well to eat fresh 
bread, potatoes, plenty of fruits and 
vegetables, rice, cornstarch puddings, 
as Many sweets as you can digest, 
pastry, milk, cocoa, and plenty of water, 
cool but not iced.” Such a diet would 
prohibit thick steaks served with melt- 
ed butter. 


v 


In answer to a question concerning the 
advisability of the long or short term 
for teacher preparation, the answer 
was, “When God wants to make an 
oak, he takes 100 years, but when he 
wants to make a squash, he takes six 
months.” 


v 


“The teacher should not be discouraged 
by traces of blank indifference or ig- 
noble desire in the faces of his pupils. 
These are the enemies he has to over- 
come, the wilderness he has to make 
blossom as a garden.” 


v 


A mystifying ad merely said, “Our 
plans have lightened the heart of many 
a deserving man.” Surely there must 
have been many inquiries about this. 


Vv 


“On credit. Sewing Machine sold on 
easy monthly payments. We extend 
credit to honorable people living in all 
parts of the world. Sewing machine 


$8.00. Elegant ballbearing model $15.00. 
Three months free trial.” 











A Twinkle in Your Eye 


A good way to observe St. Patrick’s Day 
is te brush up on your sense of humor. The 
wearers of the green are famous for a spe- 
cial twinkle in their eye and a lilt to their 
laughter. 

A group of children once told me that 
their teacher would be wonderful if she 
could only take a joke. When I visited their 
school I saw what they meant. A boy was 
standing at a corner in the hall with one 
foot raised, ready to do that age-old trick 
of stamping on the toes of the first unlucky 
fellow to come around the corner. Unfor- 
tunately his first victim turned out to be this 
teacher. The boy was very embarrassed and 
tried to apologize. 

The moment was hers. But without a 
sense of humor she was unable to cope with 
the situation. At my last glimpse she had a 
firm grip on the child’s shoulder and was 
leading him away to the principal's office. 
I'm afraid she takes everything just as se- 
riously. If only she could realize that a good 
class laugh often sets the stage for a better 
learning situation! 


Teacher-Parents 


Recently at a tea I met a precocious little 
miss of two and a half, whose mother had 
been a teacher. By the time the child is 
ready for kindergarten she will probably 
have had experiences and training beyond 
that of the average child of her age. Several 
years ago a study made of the progress of 
the sons and daughters of former teachers 
showed that these children are inclined to 
make better-than-average adjustments to 
school life. Your teacher-parents should be 
your best boosters. Look to them for leader- 
ship in parent projects for school betterment. 


oats 


Make Your Second Chances Count 


Last month, Miss Noon and I were driving 
to a convention. Though we started with a 
full tank of gas, we were so busy talking that 
some five or six hours later the car suddenly 
came to a stop. Sure enough, the tank was 
empty! We were quite a distance from a 
gas station; in fact we were out in the coun- 
try. While we surveyed our plight, another 
car came along and stopped to offer assist- 
ance. Soon we were on our way again, grate- 
ful for the friendly motorists. 

Six days later, having taken a circle trip, 
we were returning to Dansville and stopped 
for a late noon lunch at a restaurant in the 
country. Just as we sat down, a car drove up 
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and out stepped the friends who had helped 
us replenish the gas tank a week before and 
two hundred miles away. They, too, were 
returning from their trip. 

We were pleased to have the chance to 
say a second “thank you.” When such 
chances come our way, we should take ad- 
vantage of them. It may be a pupil, your 
principal, a fellow teacher, or the school 
janitor. All of them will welcome that spe- 
cial appreciation. 


Tat-a-Ta-Tat! 


A first-grade teacher was building an ex- 
perience chart on the first day of March. 
“What could we do during March?” she 
asked the class, expecting answers about 
growing pussy willows or watching for the 
return of robins. But Bobby had a different 
answer. In a deliberate first-grade style 
he said, “March would be a good month to 
march.” He was thinking of the times the 
teacher had played a marching record and 
the children had gaily tramped up and down 
the aisle in step with one another. 

Do you ever wonder why you are thrilled 
to see a company of marching soldiers? 
They are moving to their destination with 
harmony and accord. Fix a goal so that 
your children will know where they are 
traveling. Then be on the march with your 
group all month. A strong class spirit will 
bring any out-of-steppers into line. 


y Mr ve 


 @o50 © 
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Ultra-Violet Rays for the Classroom 


On my last trip to Philadelphia I visited 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. I was 
particularly fascinated by the exhibit of 
fluorescent minerals. A large collection of 
these stones was on display. As I gazed at 
them, the room was darkened and ultra- 
violet lights were turned on. Immediately, 
the stones which had appeared dull and non- 
descript a moment before glowed in bright 
greens, reds, and purples. 

What a lesson that taught me! People 
are not always what they seem, and that 
goes for children also. The quiet pupil who 
seemingly has little to offer may need only 
the proper situation to bring out his poten- 
tialities. Problem children have interests 
which should be directed into the proper 
channels. Turn the light of understanding 
on your children and their real selves will 


be reflected. 
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... from the “Atomic Capital”\o 


comes| 4 


The ¢ 


Read this story of life a eerie 


Miss Gr 


Oak Ridge, “Jennessee, and 1944 wl 
dee how this able Leacher mr a 
has helped to make the Vilage 


at the 


echool a uttal factor in a — 


Toda 
rapidly formed communcly b “9 
the Lin 
largest 
schools, 
Road. 


as “fun 





Miss Grills discusses a socio-gram which she worked out for her class tive, wit 
with the visiting teacher, Miss Adele Rivers. They are trying to find 


ways to help a rejected child gain acceptance among his classmates. New frontiers within our borders are constantly being developed, for goss on 


our rapidly changing civilization creates new situations which must be met. | 8, muck 
People involved in these changes are our modern pioneers. Thus it was that | compar 
ground for the city of Oak Ridge was broken, as recently as November 2, | school 5 
1942. This city which has come to be known as the “Atomic Capital” | The sc 
reached a peak population of 75,000 by 1945, and has now leveled off to 700 pu 
about 35,000 people, the youngest city of its size-in the United States. through 

It was no small task to bring so many people together in so short a Miss 
time and establish among them the common purpose that was necessary | school i 
for the building of a successful community. From the very beginning the | perience 
school played a vital part in the organization of Oak Ridge, and one of the rection | 
pioneers was our March Teacher of the Month, Margaret B. Grills, a a stron 














member of the original staff when school opened in October 1943. Linden 
While Oak Ridge schools had to plan quickly to take care of their rapid | possible 
growth, they enjoyed a definite advantage over long-established systems that progran 
are often fettered with old equipment, fixed community viewpoints, and | motior 
even staff members who should have left the profession. In setting up a ment 0 
curriculum, Oak Ridge was able to incorporate the findings of many districts larly e1 
that had been experimenting to determine ways to help the school become a needs 0 
more vital factor in our democracy. Dr. R. H. Ostrander followed Dr. A. H. | individ 
Blankenship as superintendent in 1946. The entire program has been | be help 
Qa ioe Sastate” vce Cras of acy tke tigen built up around democratic living, with emphasis on growth in terms of hw] beves 
man values for both the teachers and the pupils. This policy is carried out | ligation 
in every phase of the school setup. When Ostrander was invited to nom- in her 
inate a Teacher of the Month, he agreed, with the provision that the choice | teacher 
be settled by election. Four nominees were chosen and balloting was done, tion, ar 
with Miss Grills receiving the plurality of ballots. part-tin 
As you can see by her picture, Margaret Grills is an attractive person, tionist, 
with brown eyes and black hair. She has twenty-nine years of happy living for shu 
behind her, the first sixteen of which were spent in rural Sullivan County and a | 
near Kingsport, Tennessee. Her parents and a sister and brother still live on Oak 
the family farm. The sister is teaching this year in the local school. mal su 
Margaret wrote us quite fully concerning the activities of the Grills tration 
family. From her description, her childhood was an exceptionally happy and Value 
well-balanced one. Picnicking, nature-study activities, swimming, tennis, teacher 
and horseback riding were frequently enjoyed by the entire family. During more it 
winter evenings, dramatics, singing, and playing the piano were in order. it is a 
After graduating from Sullivan High School near Kingsport, Margaret way. 
entered East Tennessee State College at Johnson City, and upon completion plan f 
of two years’ training began her teaching in a rural school. By the end of the month 
second year, she had become possessed with the realization that teaching with n 
a satisfying profession, which is a prime requisite for success. With this im J tribute 
rs i are mind, she returned to school for her baccalaureate degree, after which she On 
he cafeteria provides practice in food selection and table manners. : ‘ 
Miss Grills thinks of the lunch period as a real learning situation. was appointed at Oak Ridge. Oak | 
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Seacher 


lof the United States 


Month 
March, 1950 


The early days at Oak Ridge are 
described as the “Klondike” days. 
Miss Grills can well recall a time in 
1944 when nine of the third-grade 
teachers and their pupils had to 
work in the social rooms of the West 
Village dormitories while classrooms 
at the Robertsville School, where 
she then taught, were being built. 

Today she is very comfortably 
situated as a third-grade teacher in 
the Linden school, which is the 
largest of the nine elementary 
xhools, and is located on LaSalle 
Road. She describes the buildings 
as “functional in design, yet attrac- 
tive, with many good features.” She 


curriculum. The district was fortu- 
nate in having a staff recruited from 
thirty states, with from 
more than one hundred twenty col- 
During its 


training 


leges and universities. 
first year cf operation in 1943 work- 
shops were started to build up the 
school program. They have contin- 
ued to the present time. Miss Grills 
is most enthusiastic about this pro- 
cedure. She feels that, personally, 
it has given her tremendous oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. For 
the group, it has made democratic 
practices among the faculty and the 
administration a reality. 

Oak Ridge teachers are paid for 
ten months of service—nine months 








If it isn’t a strike, it’s surely a spare, for Margaret is a “heart and 








for goss _epherss however, that there : soul girl”—she puts all her well-directed energy in anything she does. 
net. is much to be desired when it is of regular teaching and one month 
hat | compared with the best in modern of workshops. ‘Two wecks come be- 
2, | school plants of the postwar period. fore school starts in September, a 
al” The school accommodates about practice which is widely recognized 
‘to | 700 pupils from the kindergarten .as the best way to start a school 
through sixth grade. year. A third week consists of four- 
ta Miss Grills feels that the entire hour sessions held one Saturday 
ary school is staffed with qualified, ex- morning a month during the school 
the | perienced teachers. Under the di- year. The last week follows the clos- 
the rection of G.-B. Bond, the principal, ing of school in June. So far as we 
.a | astrong spirit of co-operation at know, this is a revolutionary prac- 
Linden among the teachers makes it tice. All too often, teachers get 
pid | possible to carry on a well-rounded started on a last-round push and 
hat program for the mental, social, close school without tying up loose 
nd | ¢motional, and physical develop- ends and evaluating the year’s work. 
)a f ment of the children. She particu- Experts are called in to give as- 
cts | larly emphasizes the fact that the sistance wherever there is need for 
Pa needs of the children are considered it and Miss Grills tells about both 
H. | individually so that each child can personal and group gains from the 
en be helped to strike the best balance workshop experiences. The biggest 
u- between his own desires and his ob- problem for the entire group was Margaret enjoys her apartment. Here she is serving cake and coffee to 
ut ligations to the group. To help her drawing up the Guide of Study her guests—Margaret Bruner, Eloise Dempsey, and Margaret Gottshall. 
m- in her classroom, there are special which was to serve as Oak Ridge’s 
ice teachers for music, art, physical edu- curriculum. This is a very flex- 
ae, tion, and a librarian. She also has ible program which is open to re- 
part-time services of a speech correc- vision as circumstances warrant it. 
mn, tionist, a visiting teacher, a teacher The workshop members also pre- 
ng for shut-in children, a psychologist, pared report cards and cumulative 
ity and a public-school nurse. records. Miss Grills served on the 
on Oak Ridge teachers get little for- elementary record committee. 
mal supervision. Both the adminis- For a special individual project, 
Ils tration and the faculty question the Miss Grills engaged in a three-year 
nd Value of observation merely for study of child development, with 
iS, teacher evaluation. There is far help given by a psychiatrist in deal- 
ng more important work to be done and_ ing with emotional problems. She 
¢ it is a co-operative venture all the now feels more able to handle hu- 
et way. Building meetings are held to man relations in her classroom and 
mm plan for a unified program. Each uses techniques of case studies sup- 
he month a four-page staff bulletin plemented by parent conferences. 
is with news of the city schools is dis- This year Miss Grills is studying 
in tributed’ to the faculty. visual aids as her workshop proj- : 
€ One of the original problems at ect. She has a 35 mm. camera Yiemal dds tbe caminiens. Males eichid pittegaglr bat en 





Oak Ridge was the planning of the 


and wants to (Continued on page 82) 


in- and out-of-school hobby, which shows that her interest is authentic. 
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Johnny-Come-Late 


MARJORIE M. WILLIAMS 


ome, Johnny, come, Polly,” 

€: called Mother. “Supper is 
ready.” 

“I’m coming, Mother,” called 
Polly, as she ran into the house. 

“Johnny!” called Mother. 

But Johnny didn’t answer. 

Polly washed her hands. She 
sat down at the table. Daddy 
washed his hands. He sat down 
at the table, too. They waited 
for Johnny. 

“I’m hungry,” said Polly at 
last. “Can’t we eat now?” 

“T’m hungry, too,” said Daddy. 
“T think we had better eat. You 
know that Johnny is always late.” 





“All sighed Mother. 


right,” 
“We won't wait for Johnny any 
longer.” 

Supper was nearly over when 
Johnny came running into the 


house. “I’m sorry I’m _ late, 
Mother,” said Johnny. “I didn’t 
mean to be late.” 

“IT know,” answered Mother 
sadly. “You are always sorry but 
you are always late just the 
same.” 

“I think we had better call you 
Johnny-Come-Late,” said Daddy. 
“You are late getting up in the 


morning. You are late starting 
to school. You are late coming 
home. You’re even late when it’s 


time to go to bed. Yes, I think 
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we will call you Johnny-Come- 
Late.” 

That night after Johnny and 
Polly were tucked into their beds, 
Mother and Daddy talked for a 
long time. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “I think 
that would be a very good idea. 
Tomorrow is Saturday, so we can 


go then.” 
The next morning when Polly 
and Johnny came downstairs 


Daddy was waiting for them. 

“How would you like to go to 
the zoo today?” asked Daddy. 

“Oh, I'd just love to go to the 
zoo!” cried Polly excitedly. 

“So would I,” agreed Johnny. 

“Splendid!” said Daddy. “We 
want to start by cleven o'clock. 
Be are ready then. 
Mother is going to pack a lunch, 
and we'll have a picnic there.” 

After breakfast when Polly and 
Johnny started outdoors to play, 
Mother called, “Now be sure to 
come home on time. Remember 
Daddy said we must start by 
eleven o'clock.” 

Long before it was time to go, 


sure you 


Polly came running into the 
house. “I’m going to get ready 
now,” she said. 


“It isn’t time 
laughed Mother. 

“I know,” answered Polly, “but 
I want to be sure to be ready.” 

Soon Mother went to the door. 
“Johnny, Johnny,” she called. 
But Johnny didn’t answer. 

“He’s playing with the other 
boys,” said Polly. “Do you want 
me to get him?” 

“No,” said Mother, shaking her 
head. “He must learn to come 
on time all by himself,” 

Soon Daddy drove in. 
eleven o'clock,” he called. 
everybody ready to start?” 

“No, Johnny isn’t home yet,” 
Mother said. 

“Well, we can’t wait for 
Johnny-Come-Late,” Daddy said. 


to go yet,” 


“It is 
“Ts 
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“You mean we're going to go 
without him?” asked Polly anx- 
iously. 

“Yes,” answered Mother. 

Then Mother and Daddy got 
into the car. Polly sat in front 
between them and off they went. 

After a while Johnny ran up 
the walk. “I’m sorry I’m late,” 
he called, hurrying indoors. 

Suddenly Johnny stopped. No- 
body was home! 

“Mother,” called Johnny. But 
Mother didn’t answer. 


“Daddy,” called Johnny. But 
Daddy didn’t answer either. 
“Polly,” called Johnny. But 


even Polly didn’t answer. 

Just then Johnny saw a note 
on the table. It read, “Johnny- 
Come-Late, we have gone to the 
zoo. You were not home on time 
so we had to go without you. 
Your lunch is in the refrigerator. 
We will be home this afternoon. 
Mother.” 

How sad Johnny felt! He ate 
his lunch (Continued on page 83) 


A Surprise Visit 


ELLEN MacGREGOR 


R. PINGLE lived all by him- 
M self in a little red house, 
with a little red porch, overlook- 
ing a bend in the river. 

One day, Mr. Pingle said, “I 
am tired of sitting here all by 
myself on my little ted porch. 
I think I will go to visit some- 
one.” 

Mr. Pingle had a friend named 
Mr. Buttonhouse who lived twen- 
ty-two and one-half miles away 
in a large lemon-colored house, 
with a large lemon-colored porch, 
and a flight of lemon-colored 
steps leading right down to the 
river’s edge. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pingle to him- 
self. “That’s just what Ill do. 
Pll go visit Mr. Buttonhouse. 
And [ll surprise him.” 

Now, the river ran back and 
forth thirty-seven times before it 
got to Mr. Buttonhouse. But 
there was a railroad that ran in 
a straight line. 

Mr. Pingle packed his suitcase 
and went to the railroad station 
and bought his ticket. 

While he waited for the train, 
Mr. Pingle bought a package of 
salted peanuts to eat on the way, 
and a box of molasses chews to 
give to Mr. Buttonhouse. 

By and by the train came, and 
Mr. Pingle got on. He put his 
suitcase in the rack above him. 
He pulled the shade down part 
way, so the sun wouldn’t shine in 


and melt the molasses 
Then he sat down in his seat and 
looked out of the window. 

The train whistled, and then 
Mr. Pingle felt a gentle jerk ag jt 
began to move. The conductor 
came for Mr. Pingle’s ticket, 

“I am going to visit my friend 
Mr. Buttonhouse,” Mr. Pingle re. 
marked. 

“That’s nice,’ said the cop- 
ductor, as he punched two holes 
in Mr. Pingle’s ticket. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pingle. “I’m 
going to surprise my friend. He 
doesn’t know I’m coming!” 

There was one place where the 
railroad crossed the river on a 
bridge. The bridge could open 
up to let large boats go through 
on the river below. Now when 
Mr. Pingle’s train came to this 
bridge, it began to slow down. 
Then it stopped altogether. 

“Why are we stopping?” in- 
quired Mr. Pingle. 

“We are stopping because the 
bridge is up,” said the conductor. 

Mr. Pingle put his head out of 
the window to look. And sure 
enough, there was the bridge 
sticking straight up in the air, 
right in front of the engine! 

The conductor looked out too. 
Then he said, “The bridge is 
stuck. We'll have to wait till they 
can get it down.” 

“Well, I certainly hope it won't 
take long,” said Mr. Pingle. 

But it did seem to take quite a 
while. Mr. Pingle began to get 
hungry. He ate all of his salted 
peanuts. He even ate a few of 
the molasses chews he had bought 
for Mr. Buttonhouse. 

“T can hardly wait to see how 
surprised Mr. Buttonhouse is go 
ing to be!” Mr. Pingle said to 
himself. 

Now, what Mr. Pingle didn’t 
know was this. 
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Early that very same morning, 
Mr. Buttonhouse, in his large 
lemon-colored house, with the 
lemon-colored porch, and the 
long flight of steps leading down 
to the river’s edge, had said to 
himself, “It has been a long time 
since I have visited my friend 
Mr. Pingle. I believe I shall go 
to visit him. And I'll surprise 
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Mr. Buttonhouse put his pa- 
mas and his shaving things into 
, blue cloth zipper bag. He 
lipped the zipper shut, and went 
yhistling down the long flight of 
mon-colored steps to the river. 

Mr. Buttonhouse saw a man in 
, motorboat. 

“Will you take me up the riv- 
a?’ Mr. Buttonhouse asked. 

“Where do you want to go up 
ihe river?” asked the man in the 
motorboat. (Continued on page 85) 


Little Brown Shoes 


LURA KILMER 


mmMy’s little brown shoes had, 
& one time, been new and 
very proud, but now they looked 
very old and very sad. Jimmy 
had worn the little brown shoes 
for only three weeks, but the soles 
were worn and the toes looked 
a if -they were tired of being 
dragged. 
Jimmy walked through mud 
with his shoes on, never thinking 
that it would hurt them; when 
he rode his bicycle he would drag 
his toes to stop. No wonder the 
little shoes soon looked old and 
sad. 
Then one night Uncle Jack 
came to visit Jimmy. His uncle 
was a soldier, and he was very 
neat from the top of his head to 
the tip of his toes. That night 
before they went to bed, Jimmy 
placed his shoes beside his uncle’s 
shoes. After Jimmy went to sleep, 
a very strange thing happened. 
The big brown shoes began to 
talk to the little brown shoes! 
“My goodness, little shoes!” 
exclaimed the larger pair. “I 
thought I had traveled many 
places, but from the way you 
look, you’ve traveled even more!” 
“No, I haven’t been to very 
many places,” answered the tired 
little brown shoes, “but tell me 
where you have been!” 
“Well,” the big shoes began, 
“T've been across the ocean.” 
“Tve been across the pond with 
Jimmy,” the smaller shoes said. 
“He was wading and forgot to 
take me off.” 
“I went to the desert with Jack 
and saw a camel caravan,” the 
big brown shoes continued. “Each 
camel seemed to be trying to car- 
ty a bigger load than the next 
one!” 
“Oh, I’ve been shopping with 
Jimmy and his parents,” the little 
brown shoes interrupted, “and 
they all seemed to be carrying big 





loads, too—all except Jimmy. He 
was too busy kicking stones that 
hurt my toes.” 

“I've helped Jack stop the 
large army trucks by stepping 
hard on the brakes with my sole,” 
the big shoes said. 

“I help Jimmy stop his bicycle 
by dragging my toes,” said the 
smaller pair. “See all the scuffs?” 

When the little brown shoes 
said that they were three weeks 
old, the larger pair was amazed! 
The big brown shoes were more 
than a year old, and yet they 
looked like new! 

The big brown shoes explained 
that Jack kept them well polished 
so they looked like new all the 
time. The little brown shoes had 
never been polished, so they could 
not imagine how it felt. 

The next day Jimmy noticed 
how nice Jack’s shoes looked. He 
listened carefully as Jack told him 
how to care for his own shoes. 
That night Jimmy polished his 
little brown shoes, but he couldn’t 
see much improvement. Jimmy 
polished the little brown shoes the 
next night, too. He was careful 
when he wore his little brown 
shoes. He didn’t scuff the toes 
or kick stones or walk through 
mud puddles with them on. 

Soon the little brown shoes be- 
gan to look better. The toes ac- 
tually had a proud gleam after 
Jimmy had worked so hard to 
polish them! 





Before Jack left, the big brown 
shoes spoke once again to the lit- 
tle brown shoes. “You certainly 
look grand now,” they said. 

“T feel grand, too,” answered 
the little brown shoes. “I’m 
proud of the way I look, but I’m 
even more proud of Jimmy. He 
has learned to take care of me!” 

Jimmy polished his shoes every 
night before he went to bed. He 
placed them by his bed so they 
would be ready for the next day. 

When Jimmy went to bed, he 
dreamed of the far-off places he 
wanted to see when he got big. 
The little brown shoes dreamed, 
too, but they dreamed of the 
places they had been with Jimmy 
and of how proud they felt to 
look so grand. 


Paper-Doll Land 


ELIZABETH B. WELCH 


7T WAS raining outdoors but in 
[ the house it was cozy. Amy 
was curied up in her mother’s lap 
listening to a story, but Susan was 
cutting out paper dolls at the din- 
ing-room table. She could hear 
most of the story that way, and 
she just had to cut out her latest 
paper doll, a beautiful lady with 
a gauzy, long white dress. 

“Drip, drop, drip,” went the 
rain. “Drip, drip, drip, drip.” 
Susan’s curly yellow head sank 
lower and lower over the table. 
Softly as though from far away 
she heard her mother say, “And 
the fairy princess lived happily 
ever after—” 

The Paper-Doll Lady looked 
pretty enough to be a princess, 
Susan thought sleepily, and then 
the doll seemed to nod. “Why, 
you're alive!’ Susan said. 

“TI wonder where paper dolls 
come: from. Maybe there’s a 
paper-doll country somewhere.” 

The Paper-Doll Lady nodded 
again and said, “Come with me, 
Susan. Come with me—” Tak- 
ing Susan’s hand, she led her un- 
der the table and right up to the 
wall, where she tapped three times 
on a big wallpaper rose. With a 
little click the rose swung open 
like a door, and Susan saw a wee 
staircase winding upward. 

The lady started up the stair- 
case and beckoned her to follow, 
but Susan shook her head. “Oh, 
no, I’m too large,” she said. 

The Paper-Doll Lady smiled 
and said, “Just try!” 

And sure enough, as soon as 
Susan’s foot touched the first step 
it fitted perfectly. Up, up, up, 
they climbed, around and around 
and around. 

Golden balls of light gleamed 
faintly here and there to light the 
stairs. Sometimes they stopped at 
lighted windows, and Susan 
peeped in. First she saw a lady, 
wearing a golden crown, rolling 
dough with a silver rolling pin. 

“That’s the Royal Jam Fac- 
tory,” the Paper-Doll Lady said 
crossly. “The Queen of Hearts 
is making more of those silly 
tarts. She’s always working and 
there’s no sense in it. She’s noth- 
ing but skin and bones, and the 
king gets fatter and fatter!” 

They came to another window 
very dimly lighted. “Clink, clink, 
clinkety clink. Tap, tap, tappety 
tap.” Susan could just make out 
a row of little brown men stoop- 
ing over a long wooden table. 

“Oh, I know,” she said. “It’s a 
shoe factory run by the elves.” 
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“Yes, they make all of our 
shoes. ‘Though how they can see 
in that dim light is beyond me.” 

Susan laughed. “Perhaps they 
‘see’ with their fingers.” 

“Yes, their fingers are very 
nimble,” the Paper-Doll Lady 
agreed. 

“Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick, Jack jump over the can- 
dlestick,”’ Susan recited. 

The Paper-Doll Lady smiled. 
“I’m glad you mentioned Jack. 
People have always thought he 
cared only for play, but the truth 
is he has been training to become 
a dancer. I'll show you.” 

They moved up some steps and 
around a sharp corner. Faintly 
at first, then louder, Susan heard 
music. At last she saw a boy 





dressed in silk tights and span- 
gled coat doing cartwheels and 
flips on a little dance floor as 
smooth as glass. 

“That’s Jack, and he really 
works very hard,” the Paper-Doll 
Lady sighed. “All good dancers 
do. But they never have time to 
play as the rest of us do. They 
never swing on the flower stalks 
or dance in a fairy circle on the 
grass or have races with their 
favorite beetles or have picnics 
on top of toadstool tables—”’ 

“Goody, picnics!” Susan cried. 
“Tell me about the picnics.” 

The lady laughed. “I'll do 
better than that. I'll take you to 
one right now.” 

They entered a little wood with 
a grassy place in the center and a 
red-and-white striped tent with a 
row of round white tables near it. 
“How pretty!” Susan exclaimed. 

But something was wrong, for 
beside one of the toadstool tables 
the Queen of Hearts was weeping 
and wringing her hands. Then 
Susan saw the King of Hearts 
rush out of the red-and-white 
tent, pulling a young boy by the 
arm. In his hand he had a big 
paddle. 

“Perhaps a paddling will make 
this knave stop taking your tarts, 
madam,” the king roared. 

“No, no, Your Highness! I did 
not take the tarts this time!” 
the boy cried, as he tried to get 
loose. (Continued on page 91) 
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Three Are Company 


CLAYT 


W, ELLEN, Tommy plead- 
A ed, “have I got to help with 
the dishes again? | helped you 
just last Tuesday.” 

“Is it fair for me to wash them 
all by myself?” asked Tommy’s 
sister, Ellen. 

“No, I guess not,” Tommy ad- 
mitted. “But Joe is coming over 
to listen to the Town Hall talk 
on the radio with me.” 

“It’s more than twenty min- 
utes until the program comes on,” 
Ellen pointed out. 

“But Joe will be here *most 
any minute,” Tommy said. 

Ellen turned in the doorway 
and started toward the kitchen. 
“Well, you used just as many 
dishes as I did,” she retorted. 


1, Mom! Where are you?” 
Bud called, as he burst into 
the kitchen after school. 
“Here I am, Bud,’ Mom called 
from the dining room. 
“Mom, what do think! 
We're going to have a kite con- 


you 


test at school!” 


“Oh, that will be fun,” his 


mother said. 
“Yes. And you know what, 
Mom? I can win that contest 


easy,” Bud said confidently. 

“You can? What makes you so 
sure you can win?” she asked. 

“Well, I can get all the nice 
thin sticks I want because Dad 
brings them from the 
shop,” Bud said. 

“But perhaps some of the oth- 
er children have fathers who can 
bring home things for their kites, 
too,” his mother said. 

“I don’t think so. Anyway, 
mine will be bigger and better 
than any of the others,” Bud said, 
and he hurried down to the cellar 
to his father’s workbench and be- 
gan to plan his kite. 

Next morning during recess at 
school all the boys gathered into 
little groups and talked about the 
kite contest. 

“What kind of kite are you 
planning to make, Bud?” Jerry 
wanted to know. 


home 
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Father and Mother had gone 
to the Town Hall meeting. 

Part of the discussion at the 
Hall going to be 
broadcast over the radio at eight 
o'clock. Naturally, Tommy want- 
ed to listen. He might even hear 
father or mother say 
something. And, of course, Ellen 
wanted to listen, too. 


Town was 


his own 


Twenty minutes was usually 
plenty of time in which to do the 
dishes if both he and Ellen 
worked at it, but Tommy didn’t 
want to help. He was afraid Joe 
him him a 
sissy for doing “girl’s work.” Joe 
might even tell the other fellows. 

Joe was one of the new friends 
that ‘Tommy had made since he 


would see and call 


changed schools. He was particu- 
larly anxious to have these boys 
like him and to ask him to join 
their gang. 

Just the same, Tommy knew 
he ought to help Ellen. So he 
went to the kitchen and picked 
up a dish towel. 

“Tl wash and you dry,” Ellen 
said, as she tied her apron. 

“All right,” Tommy agreed. 
“But, look, if Joe comes before 
we finish, will you let me off?” 

“Maybe,” Ellen said, as she 
turned the hot water on some 
soap powder. She started washing 
and rinsing the glasses and silver, 
and Tommy wiped them dry. 

Tommy kept close watch of 
the clock on the stove. The min- 
utes began to slip past. It didn’t 
seem any time at all until it was 
fifteen minutes before eight. 

At that minute the doorbell 
rang. Tommy put down the dish 


~The Kite Contest 


EDITH ELIZABETH FEIGEL 


“Oh, I don’t know. A big one, 
anyway, Bud said. 

“How big?” Jerry asked. 

““Well—maybe as tall as I am,” 
Bud said proudly and stretched 
so he would look even taller. 

“Where can you get sticks as 
long as that?” Larry asked. 

“My father brings them home 
from the shop,” Bud said a little 
absently because he happened to 
notice Red leaning up against the 
high-school fence. He had not 
said a word about the contest, but 
he was listening to them talk. 

“What kind of kite are you 
going to make, Red?” Bud asked. 

Red said slowly, “I guess I 
won't be making any.” 

The boys looked surprised. 

“Not making any! Why not? 
Don’t you want to be in the con- 
test?” Bud asked. 

“Sure I do. But I haven’t any 
of the right kind of sticks, and I 
can’t buy any because my dad 
isn’t working,” Red explained. 

“Jeepers!” Bud said and turned 
away, thinking hard. He had so 
many sticks, a lot more than he 
could use. “But if I give Red 
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some of my sticks he may win the 
prize, and then where would / 


- be?” he thought. 


All that afternoon Bud was 
very quiet. He kept thinking of 
Red. A little voice inside him kept 
saying, “Why don’t you give Red 
some of your long sticks so he 
can make a kite?” And then Bud 
would talk back, “But why should 
I? It isn’t my fault if Red can’t 
buy sticks for himself.” Then the 
little voice would reply, “But it 





@ Stories for Older 


towel and ran to answer it. He 
opened the door and alinost said. 
“Hello, Joe,” before he realized 
that it was someone else. 

A uniformed man thrust an 
envelope into Tommy's hands, 
“A special-delivery letter! Wil] 
you sign here, please?’ he said 
and held out a paper for Tommy 
to sign. 

“Huh? What?” Tommy mut- 
tered, examining the address on 
the letter. 

“Isn't this 3645 McKinley 
Road?” the man asked. 

“No,” Tommy answered, re- 
lieved. ‘“That’s two doors down 
the streets. 

“I’m sorry,” the man said. He 
took the letter again and hurried 
away. 

Tommy hurried even faster 
back to the kitchen. He looked at 
the clock. It was twelve minutes 
to eight. (Continued on page 90) 


would make Red so happy if he 
could have some of your kite 
sticks. You know he wants to 
enter the contest. How would 
you like to hear all the other 
boys talking about making their 
kites if you didn’t have anything 
to make one with?” Bud could 
not think of an answer to ‘that. 

That night after supper his 
mother said, “Bud, are you sick?” 
Bud had not eaten all of his des- 
sert and it was chocolate pudding 
with cream on it. 

“No, Mom, I’m just not hun- 
gry,’ Bud said. 

His mother came over to him 
and put her (Continued on page 79) 
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Children 


Only Good Sports Play Ball 


ELIZABETH F,. NOON 


NE afternoon in assembly, 

Ray Green, the president of 
the student council, made an an- 
nouncement about the baskctball 
teams. Ray explained that the 
student council had decided to 
set up rules that the members of 
the teams should follow. Ray 
then read a list of rules that the 
student council had _ adopted. 
The last rule stated that every 
player must have a passing grade 
in all his major subjects at the 
close of each weck in order to be 
eligible to play on the team the 


next week. He explained that 


RED PARKER tossed the soft- 

ball into the air and socked 
ii with the bat, sending it clear 
down into the back pasture. He 
was improving all right, but 
would he make the school softball 
team, he wondered. 

Queen, his old buff collie, 
watched Fred sleepily as he start- 
ed out after the ball. Queen's 
three pups, well past the roly- 
poly stage, dashed madly after 
him. Fred picked up the ball 
and examined it. Yes, the stitches 
were split open again, just as he'd 
expected. 

As Fred walked back to the 
house he reflected that he would 
never make the team, practicing 
with this old beat-up softball. It 
wasn't the right size or weight, 
and it always had to be sewed up 
every time he hit it. 

Fred began sewing up the cov- 
er on his ball while the three pups 
frolicked at his fect. In the kitch- 
en he could hear his little sister 
Eleanor. She was begging her 
mother to get her a pet kitten. 
Fred wondered why she wanted a 
kitten when she had three fine 
pups to play with. He heard his 
mother say, “We just can’t afford 
another pet now, dear.” 

The pups tumbled around 
Fred's feet. What was he going 
to do with them? Four dogs for 
one family were three too many. 
But what could he do? For 
weeks he'd had a sign on the 


this rule would prevent anyone 
from becoming so interested in 
athletics that he forgot to study. 

When the assembly was over 
and school was dismissed, some 
of the boys who played on the 
8-A Agates basketball team met 
across the strect in Joes Pop 
Shop. Even though the Agates 
had been in seventh grade last 
year, they had been the runners- 
up for the junior-high basketball 
championship, and this vear they 
were planning to be the victors. 

Pete Murphy had a scowl on 
his face. “Who does that Ray 


Green think he is,” he said, “‘put- 
ting that rule in about scholar- 
ship? If he thinks he is going to 
get me to do my arithmetic, he is 
wrong. I never did like the stuff 
and I’m not going to start now 
just for him.” 

Bill Fox, the captain of the 
team, looked worried. “Don't 
talk like that, Pete,” he said. 
“You know that we need you on 
the team. There isn’t a_ better 
basketball center in the whole 
junior high school. Anyway, you 
might be glad that the student 
council made the rule about 
passing grades. If you buckle 
down to work now, you will be 
sure of passing next June.” 

“Arithmetic really isn’t so 
bad,” said Bob Hunt. “Ill be 
glad to help you catch up if you 
want me to,” he offered. 

“Oh, I can do my arithmetic if 
I want to,” replied Pete, “but I 
don’t intend to do it. Nobody’s 
going to tell me I have to do my 
arithmetic, team or no team.” 

The next week the schedule of 
games was announced. The cap- 


Something of Equal Value 


fence saying, “Collie pups for 
sale,” but no one had even asked 
about them. 

As he sewed on his softball, 
Fred had been listening to the 
radio with half an car. There was 
a swap program on now. A wom- 
an wanted to trade a baby car- 
riage for a_ tricycle, someone 
wanted to swap ducks for chick- 
ens, and a farmer wanted to ex- 
change a wagon for a trailer. 

Suddenly Fred had an idea! 
Perhaps there would be some lis- 
tener who had a softball that he 
would trade for a collie pup. 

Fred went into the kitchen and 
asked his mother for a penny post- 
al card. He wrote to the radio 
station, saying that he had three 
pups and that he wanted to swap 
one for a softball and the others 
for something of equal valuc. 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


One afternoon later in the 
week a little girl about the age of 
Eleanor came up the walk. She 
was carrying a small gray kitten. 
“Is this the place where the peo- 
ple want to trade a puppy for 
something else?” she asked Fred 
shyly. “If it is, I'd like to trade 
my kitten for a puppy.” 

Fred said that this was the 
place, and that the puppies play- 
ing by the step were the ones to 
be swapped. But he just couldn't 
explain to her that he didn’t want 
to trade a collie pup for a cat. 
She would probably cry. 

Already the little girl had put 
her kitten down on the porch 
while she made friends with one 
of the pups. How gently she 
picked him up, and how softly 
she spoke to him! Fred noticed 
that her kitten was sleck and 
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tain of each team was given eli- 
gibility sheets which were to be 
checked by the teachers each 
week. When Bill Fox took the 
sheets to Miss Benfield, the arith- 
metic teacher, she looked very 
dubious. “I am afraid I can’t 
check Pete Murphy’s name,” she 
said. “He is too far behind in his 
work.” 

Bill was troubled, and he talked 
the situation over with the rest of 
the boys. 

“You can’t blame the teach- 
er,” said Al Cook. “Pete hasn't 
handed in an arithmetic paper 
for the past two weeks. But if he 
finds that he can’t play unless he 
does his arithmetic, maybe he will 
do something about it.” 

When Pete found out that he 
would not be able to play with 
the 8-A Agates, he shrugged his 
shoulders and wished the fellows 
good luck. He explained that he 
didn’t mind not playing, because, 
as they knew perfectly well, he 
had a good job at Mr. Mader’s 
grocery store every day after 
school. (Continued on page 75) 





— RALPH AVERY 





well cared for. Evidently this 
girl knew how to treat pets. 

A few moments later when the 
girl turned to Fred and asked, 
“May I trade my kitten for this 
little puppy?” he said she could. 

Not until he saw her going out 
the gate carrying the puppy did 
Fred realize that he was no closer 
to having a softball than before. 

The kitten was still sitting on 
the porch steps. Fred picked it 
up, and covering it with his cap 
he carried it over to where 
Eleanor was playing. 

“Guess what I have for you!” 
he said to Eleanor. 

“A candy bar? A rock for 
my collection?” she guessed. 

“Wrong,” Fred said. “Shut 
your eyes; hold out both hands.” 
As she did so he gave her the 


kitten. (Continued on page 78) 
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NUMBER SEATWORK FOR MARCH 


Draw a circle around the number, and around the word, 
that tells how many in each box. 
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Margaret W. Tarrant’s 
“THE WANDERING MINSTRELS” 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


After looking at this picture and talk- 
ing about it, a class of second-grade girls 
and boys in Washington, D.C., decided 
that children everywhere would enjoy it 
as much as they did. ‘Their big sisters 
and brothers in the sixth grade agreed. 
Do you? 

Everyone loves little wild creatures 
like these, though not many can draw or 
paint them as well as Miss Tarrant does. 
Few of us ever carry crayons or paints to 


the woods and try to show what we see 
there. 

The artist calls her picture “The Wan- 
dering Minstrels.” The dictionary de- 
fines minstrels as musical entertainers 
who travel in a troupe or group. So the 
title seems to be quite right. 

Most of the children who saw the 
picture wanted to call it “The Rabbit 
Band” or “The Rabbit Family Band.” 


What are your suggestions? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


How would you like to listen to the 
music of this rabbit band? The horn is 
tooting, the drum is beating, while the 
triangle is keeping time. The woodiand 
folk are listening attentively. What tune 
do you think they hear? 

Look at the bright-eyed rabbit band. 
They form a charming trio in the center 
of the picture. Why do they show up so 
distinctly? If the whole sky were a 
bright blue, would you see them as clear- 
ly? The cloud is like a soft white cur- 
tain. Do the rabbits look soft too? 

Notice the rabbits’ ears. Are they 
floppy or perky? Are the rabbits all the 
same height? Who stands straightest and 
tallest? Who had to sit down to play? 
This makes an interesting arrangement 
and suggests that the drummer is the 
youngest member. Maybe that is Mother 
Rabbit playing the triangle. She seems 
to be keeping her eye on the fat saucy 
bird near her. Who else is close by? 
Who is that sitting on a rock? 

Look at the fourth rabbit taking up a 
collection. Whose cap is he passing? Let 
us follow him around the circle. First 
there is the red squirrel with his tail in 
acurl. What will he contribute? 

Does anyone have carrots or lettuce 
for the musicians? Do you think there 
might be some in Mrs. Mouse’s basket 
under the red-and-white napkin? She 
seems to be visiting with Mr. Toad, al- 
though another mouse beckons her on. 
How many mice can you see? One tiny 
baby mouse has climbed far up a sway- 
mg stem. The long thin tails of the mice 
make beautiful lines in the picture. Do 


you see Mr. Mole with his pointed nose 
and his dark velvet coat? 

The thrush, with the spotted breast, 
seems to be chatting with two other 
birds. Because they too are musicians 
they probably appreciate the music most 
of all. Which bird is the sweetest sing- 
er? How many birds are there? Can 
you tell any of their names? They are 
English birds, remember. Notice how 
the one in the tree looks down at the 
musical bunnies. Don’t miss the one 
next to the red squirrel. 

The artist has arranged everything so 
that our attention will be drawn to the 
rabbit minstrels. See how the overhang- 
ing branches frame them. Find some 
grasses or flowers which curve or point 
toward them. Where are the brightest 
colors? They draw our eyes toward the 
most important animals in the center. 

Is it very early in the spring? How 
many kinds of flowers can you see? Look 
at the grass and see how the artist has 
painted irregular patches of tan and yel- 
lowish green all through the foreground. 
If you look carefully you can see where 
darker color has been painted over a 
lighter one. Miss Tarrant did not try to 
smooth over these places but left fresh 
wet brush strokes showing. She used wa- 
ter colors for the picture. 





COLOR MINIATURES 


No color miniatures are available for our March 
cover subject, “The Wandering Minstrels.” Less 
than one per cent of our subscribers requested the 
sheets of miniature reproductions offered during 
the fall months. Therefore, beginning with the De- 
cember issue, this service was discontinued. 
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THE ARTIST 


Margaret Winifred Tarrant, the only 
child of the artist, Percy Tarrant, was 
educated at Clapham High School, 
Clapham School of Art, and Heatherley’s 
Art School in London. Soon after she 
finished school she began to devote her- 
self to book illustration. Her first im- 
portant commission was illustrating The 
Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley. 

Miss Tarrant is well known for her 
water colors and has exhibited her work 
at galleries in Liverpool and Birming- 
ham. Since 1921 many people have 
been able to enjoy her pictures because 
The Medici Society has been publishing 
color reproductions of them. In addi- 
tion to “The Wandering Minstrels,” a 
few that have been published are “Good 
Friends,” “The Brook,” “Water Sports,” 
and most recently “The Fairy Way.” 

The happy atmosphere of the art- 
ist’s life is reflected in her pictures. She 
lives quietly in the lovely countryside of 
Surrey. 

Her religious feeling, which was deep- 
ened by a visit to the Holy Land, has 
found expression in such paintings as 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” “Be- 
hold I Send You Forth,” and “He Pray- 
eth Best Who Loveth Best.” Like all 
sincere artists she cannot be satisfied 
with painting anything which she does 
not feel is right in every way. So, in 
1947, when she was preparing to paint 
some spotted lilies for the Medici Wild 
Flower Series, Miss Tarrant visited Ox- 
ford especially to see them growing wild 
in Christ Church meadows. 

The September 1947 British Art Bulle- 
tin says, “Today, as knowledge of her 
work spreads, Miss Tarrant’s pictures 
are more sought after throughout the 
world than at any time since she started 
painting.” 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE 


In addition to using pictures on the 
walls of our homes and schools, we can 
use them to make beautiful notebooks, 
albums, or scrapbooks. The work can 
be done at home and at school. 

Before we paste anything on a page we 
should lay out the material and decide 
on the best arrangement. A variety of 
material adds interest. Pages on which 
black-and-white pictures, colored pic- 
tures, and clippings are combined are 
more interesting than whole pages of 
one kind of material. 

Color appeals to everyone, so use 
scraps of colored paper or crayons or 
paints for colored borders, mats, labels, 
or decorative motifs. ‘Today we often 
use a border on only one side of a page 
instead of on all four. Then it is possible 
to place a picture so that it touches the 
very edge of the page. 

Look at some of the handsome new 
books and magazines to discover ways in 
which professionals arrange material. 
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canning about the Gakery 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FRANCES B. THOMPSON and RUBY S. RODGERS 


Teachers, Second Grade, Elementary School, Corning, California 


EARNING about a bakery was 

fascinating for the second- 
grade children. During the unit 
they developed an understanding 
and appreciation of the baker and 
the role he plays in their lives. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To give factual knowledge of: 
]. The work of those who make 
our bakery products. 

2. The importance of the bakery 
in present-day living. 

B. To provide the children with 
meaningful experiences. 

|. To help each child become a 
better member of the community. 
2. To help him grow in his abil- 
ity to solve problems. 

3. To help him think clearly and 
critically. 

4. To help him reach intelligent 
conclusions. 

C. To help the child grow in the 
ability to: 

1. Observe his surroundings. 

2. Evaluate his own and other’s 
work. 

3. Handle tools and materials in- 
telligently. 

4, Make personal adjustments. 
D. To establish an opportunity 
for strengthening social habits. 


INTRODUCTION 

The story of Snip, Snapp, 
Snurr and the Red Shoes, by Maj 
Lindman, intrigued the young- 
sters. Dramatizing the activities 
of Snurr, the baker’s helper who 
nearly fell into a flour bin, led to 
astudy of our community bakery. 

DEVELOPING THE UNIT 

As printed material dealing 
with this phase of community life 
was limited, the pupils sought an- 
swers to their questions from their 
families and from the local baker 
and his helpers. 

After the information acquired 
by individual class members was 
reported on, it was decided that 
there were still many things to 
be learned about the bakery. 


SECURING INFORMATION 


The class wrote to an employee 
of the local bakery and invited 
her to come and tell them about 
her work. She came and talked 
to the class, illustrating her talk 
with actual samples which she 
brought from the bakery. She 


also brought from the owner of 
the bakery a special invitation 
for the class to visit it. 

The visit to the bakery was the 
high light of the unit. The trip 
was planned by the class. Per- 
mission was obtained, rules of 
conduct were formulated, and 
the route to the bakery was de- 
cided upon before we started. 

In making their tour of the 
bakery, the children commented 
on the attractive displays and the 
pleasant aroma. They were im- 
pressed by the oven, the electric 
mixers, and the exactness of the 
baker’s work. 

Upon their return to school a 
story was written about their 
newly acquired information. This 
is the story the children wrote. 


Our Trip TO THE BAKERY 

We learned that all food must be 
cooled before it is put in the cases. 
The baker does this because hot 
food sweats in the cases. 

We saw an electric machine slice 
the bread, wrap it, and seal it in 
wax paper. 

We saw the baker put the bread 
in the brick oven. He used a long 
wooden paddle. We watched the 
large mixer go around and around. 

The baker has a machine that 
weighs the dough and rolls it into 
a loaf of bread. 

The last thing we saw was the 
frying of doughnuts. 

The baker and his helpers are 
very busy people. 


USING OUR INFORMATION 


The second-graders then decid- 
ed they wanted to construct a 
bakery. They decided they would 
build only the store part, leaving 
the bake shop to be portrayed in 
original stories and pictures. 





ne ee —_ 


The Baker making doug 


Several large cardboard car- 
tons were painted white. Shelves 
were fastened inside and each 
shelf held a certain type of baked 
goods. The fronts of the bakery 
showcases covered with 
transparent cellulose tissue, and 
two smaller cartons, serving as 
counters, were placed between 
the display cases. 

The children brought a toy cash 
register, an adding machine, and 
a telephone, to use in their bak- 
ery. Doughnuts, pies, cakes, and 
cookies made from clay, and a 
few miniature cakes and cookies 
baked at home, comprised the 
goods for sale. Price tags quoting 
current prices were placed on the 
different foods which were dis- 
played for sale. 

Much dramatic play followed 
the completing of the bakery, and 
the children enjoyed it exceed- 
ingly. Some of the children acted 
as clerks, and others as buyers, 
while in the back of the room four 
or five boys in white hats and 
aprons imaginary cakes 
and cookies. The children’s knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, public speak- 
ing, courtesy, and buying and 
selling was improved to a great 
extent through this activity. 

Along with their dramatic play 
the children wrote songs about 
the baker. One of them, called 
“The Jolly Baker Song,” they 
enjoyed acting out. Eight boys 
dressed in white baker hats and 
aprons led the class in singing it. 

The children also made many 
crayon drawings and paintings 
showing the baker at work in his 
shop, the bakery clerk serving his 


were 


mixed 


me be 





hnuts (left) and the Baker in his salesroom (right) 


customers from behind the show- 
cases, and other phases of their 
bakery. unit. 

Another activity carried on 
during this unit was the actual 
baking of a cake. A simple cake 
recipe was selected. A number of 
boys and girls had an opportunity 
to participate in reading the rec- 
ipe, measuring the ingredients, 
mixing the batter, and putting the 
cake into the oven. Others helped 
prepare the icing. When the cake 
was decorated, the children se- 
lected two persons to cut it. Each 
child had one very small piece of 
cake. 


CULMINATION 


The activity culminated in hav- 
ing the parents visit the classroom 
bakery. The parents were pleased 
with the entertainment performed 
by their children. 


EVALUATION 


A. The children gained a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the work 
done by the baker and his asso- 
ciates. 

B. They had an ificentive for 
reading the stories, songs, and in- 
vitations which they helped com- 
pose. 

C. A definite need for arithme- 
tic was felt when constructing 
the store and playing at buying 
and selling bakery goods. 

D. This unit provided an oppor- 
tunity for every child to take an 
active part in composing songs, 
singing, dramatizing, drawing, 
constructing, writing letters and 
invitations, spelling, and search- 
ing for information. 

E. Group work gave the pupils 
an opportunity to develop leader- 
ship, thoughtfulness, self-control, 
co-operation, helpfulness, and 


good study habits. 

F. The class developed an inter- 
est in doing things for the pleasure 
of others when they entertained 
their parents and friends at a 
party in the schoolroom. 








were two of the situations which children chose to illustrate in colored crayon. 
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EACHING cannot honestly be 
1 called a relaxing occupation. 
Some of us may make it more 
dificult than is necessary, how- 
eer, while others seem able to 
remain very calm and _ serene. 
High tension creates unfortunate 
elects on our own physical and 
mental health. It is even more 
tragic for the children in our 
dasses, whose morale is affected 
by ours and who pattern their 
ways after our own. 

The degree of tension with 
which one reacts to the stress of 
teaching depends on several fac- 
tors. Among them are one’s per- 
sonality, educational philosophy, 
and classroom management. Of 
these factors some can be readily 
adjusted while others are almost 
unchangeable. 


THE TEACHER'S 
PERSONALITY 


The basic personality of adults 
is not easily altered. If you are a 
perfectionist, if you pride yourself 
on wanting things “just so,” you 
will find teaching thwarting and 
exhausting. 
uses for perfectionists—as account- 


The world has many 


ants, statisticians, engineers, tech- 
nicians, proofreaders, and concert 
pianists—but not as teachers! The 
teacher must satisfied 
with slow progress and slight im- 
provement. Rarely will all the 
pupils achieve 100 per cent in a 
test, and never will they all be in- 
dustrious, thoughtful, ‘and truth- 
ful on the same day! 


often be 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Our philosophy of education is 
more susceptible to change than 
our personality, but we must be 
willing to consider the possibility 
of alteration. 

At the present time, many of 
us are trying to serve two masters. 
We may be giving faint-hearted 
co-operation to the semiprogres- 
sive programs carried on in most 
school districts. At the same time, 
we may be trying to preserve some 
of the formal methods by which 
we ourselves were educated. The 
result is tension. We are unsuc- 
cessful and insecure in the new 
ways; and yet we are frustrated 
ia our attempt to cling to the old. 

This dual allegiance is unsatis- 
factory for us and for the children. 
Moreover, it is needless. Why 
have new techniques been de- 
vise’, and why is experimenta- 
tion with them now demanded? 
Obviously because the old meth- 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 181, Brooklyn, New York 


Do you truly enjoy teaching? Here are suggestions 
that may help you relax and see the problems per- 
taining to your work in their proper perspective. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





These children are enjoying their contact with reading in the tension-free 
atmosphere of a classroom under the guidance of a friendly, relaxed teacher. 


ods did not produce desired re- 
In the “good old days” for 
which a few of us still pine, there 
were some children who did not 
learn to read proficiently, there 
did not 
arithmetic, there were bullies and 


sults. 


were some who master 
there were truants. 

Willnew methods produce bet- 
ter results? That remains to be 
seen. They surely will not, unless 
we give them the benefit of full- 
time application in the classroom 
supported by our finest creative 
thinking. The best of present 
pedagogy leaves much. to be de- 
sired, but improvement is more 
likely if we work with it sincerely 
and intelligently. 

The honest thing, and in the 
long run the easiest thing, is to 
co-operate wholeheartedly with 
the system in force in our own 
city or state. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Whether you are temperamen- 
tally suited to teaching, and 
whether you can conform to the 
educational policies under which 
you must work, are important 
questions which must be faced 
candidly. However, even if you 
are the right person for the right 
job, you may still find yourself 
too tired at the end of a teaching 
day to enjoy your leisure as a nor- 


mal person should. Eventually 
you may become not only too 
tired but too easily upset to be a 
good companion for children. 

Teaching is made difficult by 
so many problems coming all at 
once. A bank teller handles large 
sums of money, but he cashes only 
one check at a time. A doctor 
deals with life and death, but he 
sees only one patient at a time. A 
salesperson, on the other hahd, 
may have twenty customers clam- 
oring to be waited on. ‘That is 
why service in department stores 
during rush seasons is often less 
courteous than we might desire. 

The teacher, with thirty or 
more pupils to consider, is in the 
position of the harassed saleslady. 
She has to meet all the demands 
of the moment, and in addition 
she must keep in mind the larger 
objectives and the responsibility 
which she has toward each one of 
her charges. For the children’s 
sake, and for her own, she must 
establish conditions which make 
equanimity possible. 

First, she must devise routines. 
Children like to know what to ex- 
pect, and they like to help. There 
are many procedures, such as giv- 
ing out paper, erasing the black- 
board, and forming groups, that 
should be carried on with a min- 
imum of direction from her. 
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Teaching without Tension . 


Second, in the welter of prep- 
aration, teaching, housekeeping, 
bookkeeping, and extracurricular 
work, she must decide what 
things are important, and con- 
centrate on them. It is impossible 
to do everything at once. If we 
are stressing proper slant in pen- 
manship this week, we will wait 
until next week to emphasize spac- 
ing. If the class is giving a play 
and we are short of time for prep- 
aration, we can omit the usual 
visual-instruction period. Pupils 
must not feel hurried, and neither 
must the teacher. 

Third, she must prepare ade- 
quately for each activity of the 
day. This means not only pre- 
senting the lesson itself well, but 
also visualizing the whole situa- 
tion in advance. Which children 
shall work at the easels today? 
How can the whole class make 
lantern slides with only twenty 
special crayons available? How 
long will it take for the finger 
paint to dry? Where shall the 
wet papers be hung? The teacher 
must know all the answers before- 
hand. Many a lesson, otherwise 
well planned, has failed because 
such practical details were not 
considered. 

Fourth, her plans must be flex- 
ible, in order to take advantage 
of favorable winds of interest, 
and safely skirt the storm areas. 
Suppose that a child unexpectedly 
brings in a praying mantis. The 
pupils gather round, fascinated 
by its strange appearance. Ob- 
viously this is not the time for 
the arithmetic lesson previoysly 
scheduled. An informal nature 
discussion should be launched at 
once. 

The children may be loath to 
put away their art work at the 
time when the music period is to 
begin. Wouldn’t it be better to 
let them finish their drawings and 
make the music period shorter? 
Another time, when they are es- 
pecially enjoying their singing, the 
music time can be made up. 
Either activity is worth while, and 
the totals at the end of the year 
will balance. 

Similarly, when things are go- 
ing wrong, when the pupils are 
both unresponsive and restless, it 
is wise to curtail the period. A 
skillful teacher tacks with the 
wind, trying a new approach and 
a different type of questioning 
or activity to prevent foundering. 
If this doesn’t save the situation, 


she gives (Continued on page 84) 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FLORA TOTTEN LAHIVE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Miss Newman’s School, Detroit, Michigan 


HE children came to my desk 
T the very first morning after 
the decorations we used with our 
unit on Rome, Greece, and Egypt 
had been removed. 

“Can't we build something else 
big and have fun with it, the way 
we did with our last unit?’ some- 
one asked. 

“Let’s make something we can 
sell,” another suggested. 

“How would you like to have 
a fair?” 
been reading about an interesting 


[ proposed: “I’ve just 
one held in Troyes, France.” I 
then read aloud the account of a 
medieval fair in “Troyes,” pp. 
245--249 in New Nations, Vol. 5 


es 


in the series “Picturesque Story of 
Progress,” by Miller and Baum, 
published by The Book House for 
Children, Chicago, Illinois. They 
were delighted with the idea of 
having such a fair and were ea- 
ger to get started on the activity. 
PLANNING THE UNIT 

The children realized that be- 
fore they could build a medieval 
town or market they would have 
to find out what medieval towns 
were like, so in a general discus- 
sion we listed a number of topics 
for study. 

DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
A. Appearance of the medieval 
towns. 

1, The children collected pictures 
of medieval streets and buildings 
and posted them on the bulletin 
board. 

2. Our discussions included the 
type of architecture, the building 
materials, the narrow streets, and 
the evils resulting from lack of 
sanitation. 

3. We compared a modern city 
with a city of the Middle Ages, 
and special reports were given on 
the following subjects. 

a) Why towns came into exist- 
ence. 
the report, the children became 
interested in the names of early 


From information given in 


towns and the significance of the 
suffixes borough, berg, cester,tun, 
and so on. 

b) How towns obtained char- 
ters.—This roused interest in our 
own city charter and how cities 
of today get their charters. 

c¢) The rights of medieval 
towns.—We learned how obtain- 
ing these rights helped world 
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towns raised 
money This 
brought up the question of how 
we raise money today by taxation. 


progress and how 


to buy freedom. 


d) Famous cathedrals begun 
in the Middle Ages.—This was an 
Gothic 


introduction to architec- 


ture. We posted pictures of a 
few cathedrals of Europe, and 
learned to recognize them. We 
became familiar with the terms 


nave, transept, apse, and so on. 

4. The awakened interest in our 
city government led us to make 
a visit to the city hall, where the 
children listened to a 
meeting and interviewed people. 
5. We began a mural showing a 


council 


medieval street. During arith- 
metic time we measured the wall 
space and decided how much pa- 
per we would need for our mural. 
B. Appearance of people in me- 
dieval towns.—The pupils brought 
pictures and discussed costumes 
of various classes. 

C. Occupations of townspeople. 
1. We discussed the organization 
of guilds, and the importance of 
these guilds in the government of 
the town. 

2. We compared the guild mem- 
bers of the Middle Ages with our 
city council members. 

3. We compared the functions 
and the aims of the trade unions 
today with the functions and the 
aims of ancient guilds. 

4. We became in the 
origin of surnames, and one pu- 
pil decided to make a chart show- 
ing the origin of such names as 
Sherman, Walker, and Smith. 

5. We made leather articles, pot- 
tery, illuminated manu- 
scripts, lanterns, and signs for 


interested 


silver 


our medieval shops. 

6. We discussed the need for a 
pillory for the punishment of dis- 
honest craftsmen. 

D. How trade was carried on. 
1. We studied the method of car- 
rying on trade between cities. 

2. We made a map showing the 
important trading centers of Eu- 
rope and the products for which 
they were famed. 

3. Various reports brought out 
the dangers of transportation, the 
great expense involved in trans- 
ferring goods from one caravan 
to another or to boats, and the 
excessive duties imposed. 

4. We studied the formation of 
trade leagues such as the Hanse- 
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The children made this scene showing a medieval street. Notice 
the overhanging awnings and the pottery and shoemaker’s shops, 


atic League of Northern Europe, 
and we talked about trade agree- 
ments between countries today. 
E. Home life and amusements of 
the people. 

1. We 
forts town life brought people of 
the Middle Ages, and we talked 
about the 
from our point of view. 

2. We discussed the people’s fond- 
ness for sports and their sense of 
humor. 

3. In the children 
learned about the musical instru- 
ments popular in medieval times, 
and they learned a medieval song 
and a dance. 

4. During gym class they pre- 
pared stunts to give at the fair. 
F. Fairs and how they were con- 
ducted. 

1. We read many accounts of me- 
dieval fairs. We brought out the 
importance of fairs in develop- 
ment of trade, and spoke of fairs 
today, and of the survival of the 
medieval type of fair in certain 
cities of Europe. 

2. We worked out a general out- 
line of action for the fair. 


discussed the new com- 


many inconveniences 


music class 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

The following is a list of the 
episodes the children considered 
suitable for a dramatization in- 
tended to show a medieval fair. 

The arrival at the fair of the 
merchants and craftsmen, some 
Conver- 
sation about goods and where 
they came from. 

Opening the shops, arranging 
the displays in stalls or on rugs. 
Conversation between foreign 
traders, including mention of fees 
paid to the city for the privilege 
of showing wares, the high tolls 


local and some foreign. 


paid en route, the “robber bar- 
ons,’ and the hazards of travel. 

Arrival of the Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. He tests 
scales, examines goods on dis- 
play, calls attention to the pillory, 
warns the traders against cheat- 
ing, and then departs. 

Herald goes through street call- 
ing, “Haro, haro, the fair is now 
open.” He blows trumpet. 

Man in*pastry shop takes tarts 
from public bake oven, puts them 
on trays, and calls his wares in 
rhyme. 

The peasant visitors arrive. 
Knights, ladies, and monks min- 
gle with peasants. 

Indian merchant explains rea- 
sons for high cost of spices. 

Author tries to sell illuminated 
manuscript, explaining how we 
made the inks he used and telling 
about all the hours of labor that 
went into the work. 

Syrian fakir juggles, sings, and 
tries to sell bottle of water from 
the River Jordan, finger bones 
of saints, “real angel’ feathers, 
and so on. 

Conversation calls attention to 
craftsmen at work in their shops. 
- Dancing bear entertains crowd. 

Heated argument with money 
changers. 

Conversation about advantages 
under new city charter. 

Lady accompanied by maid 
looks at the rich silks, and talks 
prices with the merchant. Dancer 
decides to dance for her. Lady 
and others toss coins to dancer. 

Herald comes in calling, “Haro, 
haro, it is now closing time.” 

Traders cover up wares. ‘The 
people begin leaving. Someone 
starts a song and others join in. 
All leave the fair singing. 








Children’s Mazurka 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY EMMA M. ALBRECHT 


1. Come, my part-ner, will you join me In a 


Formation: Several couples in a double circle, with partners 
facing each other. 


STANZA 1 


Measures 1-4: _ Partners bow. 

Measures 5-6: Join right hands, then left (hands crossed ) . 

Measures 7-8: Partners circle around each other to right 
with sliding steps, returning to place. 

Measures 9-10: With outside foot, tap heel, then toe, then 
3 sliding steps sideways out of the circle. 

Measures 11-12: With inside foot, tap heel, then toe, then 

3 sliding steps sideways back to place. 





then the left hand, Then a-round and round we go. 


then the left hand, Then a-round and round we go. 








PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Playa Grp, and Vorue 





— 


lit - tle dance I know? First the right hand, 


Measures 
Measures 


Measures 
Measures 


Measures 
Measures 
Measures 
Measures 


Then a 
Then a 


13-14: 
15-16: 


1-4: 
5-8: 


9-10: 


11-12: 
13-14: 
15-16: 


2. Core, my part - ner, bow po- lite - ly. There ismore to this, youknow. First the right hand, 


heel, toe, one - two - three, 


step, step, clap - clap - clap, 


Then a_ heel, toe, one - two - three, Nod and sway now, that’s the way, As round and round we go. 
Then a_ step, step, clap - clap - clap, Nod and sway now, that’s the way, As round and round we go, 





Balance to the right; balance to the left. 
Partners circle around each other. 


STANZA 2 


Partners bow. 

Right hand on partner’s shoulder. Left 
hand on _ partner’s shoulder. Circle 
around, coming back to place. 

3 steps in place, 3 claps. 

Repeat. 

Hands on hips, balance as before. 

Circle around, coming back to place. 
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F” one month, early in the 
term, our class had made a 
study of the seasons. Toward the 
close of the school year we wanted 


had 
A pantomime was the most pop- 


to review what we learned. 


ular suggestion offered. Children 
enjoy acting, and this type of ac- 
tivity proved to be highly success- 
ful in our group. 

The teacher's objectives were 
to review the seasons, to help the 
children gain pleasure in aeting 
children 


together, to help the 


recognize in music the type of 
melody suitable for each activity, 
and to aid the children in using 
body movements for interpreta- 
tion. 

this review 
dramatization, the children talked 
about the important things that 
After 
listing each event, they took a 
vote. It that 
more than four activities for each 


In approaching 


take place in each,season. 


was decided not 
season would be used in the pan- 
tomime. 

Listening were used 
for choosing suitable records for 


The pupils helped 


periods 


each activity. 
one another decide what part to 
play. Most children were in at 
least three acts. They did not 
wear shoes, except where stated. 


THE PANTOMIME 


ACT I—~AUTUMN 
Scene 1—Opening of School 


Music: Victor Record No. 
19730A, using the complete side. 
Rhythms: skipping, walking, run- 
ning, and marching. 

Eleven boys and girls engage 
in typical first-day activities—en- 
tering the playground, greeting 
one another, noting how tall their 
friends have grown, and showing 
some things received during the 
summer. Finally a bell rings and 
they march off as though to class- 


rooms. 


Reviewing the Seasons 


A PANTOMIME FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOUISE SMITH GREENE 


Teacher, Second Grade, School No. 6, Paterson, New Jersey 


SCENE 2- 

(Music: Victor 
24777B, Part 1. 

Four 


Falling Leaves 


Record No. 


take 


steps on tiptoe, and wave arms 


children running 


gently. When the music stops 
the children are bending low to 
the ground. 


Scene 3—Jack Frost 


(Music: Victor Record No. 
24777B, Part 2.) 

Six children are walking quiet- 
ly. When the changes, 
Jack Frost appears, and pretends 
to blow his icy breath on them. 
The children skip and run and 
rub their cheeks and ears to show 


music 


that they feel the change of 
weather. 
Scene 4—Thanksgiving 
(Music: Victor Record No. 


247774A, Part 1. 

Four children, with hands fold- 
ed, walk on across the front of the 
stage (about four feet apart), 
make a low bow, repeat, walk off 
again. 


ACT II—-WINTER 
Scene 1—Christmas Eve 
Music: Victor Record No. 

22374A, Part 4.) 

Four children run to the front 
of the stage to show the stockings 
which they will hang up. ‘Then 
they skip to the back, hang up the 
stockings, walk slowly to the 
front, stretch arms to show tired- 
ness, cross feet, fold arms, sit on 
floor, and go to sleep. 


SceNnE 2—Santa’s Visit 
Music: Victor Record No. 
25145.) 


| 
Santa and four Helpers enter 
on tiptoe. (Santa enters through 


WY 


( 


U4 a 
AaSy 


"4 = 


opening in cardboard fireplace.) 
They fill the stockings. 


Scene 3—Christmas Morning 
(Music: Victor Record No. 
22374A, Part 2. 
Children awaken, run to get 
stockings, show the presents. 


ScENE 4—Skating 


(Music: Victor Record 
21938A, Part 1.) 

Four children (with shoes on) 
pretend to skate on the stage, re- 
peat for better effect, skate off. 

ACT III—SPRING 
Scene 1—Coming of the Birds 

(Music: Victor Record No. 
22171A, Part 1.) 

Seven children enter one at a 
time, arms swaying, taking light 
running steps. One by one the 
“birds” gently rest on a “bough.” 
By the time the music stops all are 


No. 


resting. 


Scene 2—Plants Awakening 
from Their Winter’s Sleep 


(Music: Victor Record No. 
21938A-1.) 

Four children, bending low as 
if asleep, gradually rising, raise 
arms upward to the sunlight and 
sway gently. 


SCENE 3—Spring Games 


(Music: Victor Record No. 
24798A). 

Four girls jump rope for about 
one third of the record; then they 
rest while three children enter on 
one side of stage and play mar- 
bles and two children enter on the 
opposite side and bounce balls. 
Near the end of the melody the 
rope jumpers start in again. All 
the activities are carried on until 


the end of the selection. 





ACT IV—SUMMER 
Scene 1—Walk in the Woods 


(Music: No. 
22765A.) 

Eight children walk by twos, 
look at the birds and other wood- 
land folk, pick flowers. 


Victor Record 


SceNE 2—Playground Games 

(Music: Victor Record No. 
20451A, Part 2. Repeat the mu- 
sic for each game.) 

Two children toss a ball back 
and forth. 

Four boys, arms folded all the 
time, hop about; the two who are 
partners try to bump the other 
pair. 

Five girls skip 16 counts, repeat 
going in opposite direction, walk 
slowly to the center (raising 
arms), pause, and walk out. Re- 
peat at least twice. 

Four girls keep the rhythm by 
hopping and swaying from side 
to side. “It” tries to tag a child 
before she stoops. 


ScENE 3—Closing of School 


(Music: Any good march.) 

Whole class (shoes on) doa 
simple drill, using single file and 
double file. When the music 
stops, the children stand at atten- 
tion. Repeat a part of the music 
for marching off. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


Repeat music for any of these 
activities if necessary. 

Costumes need be merely sug- 
gestive. 

Children can make background 
scenery, painting with tempera on 
heavy wrapping paper. 

For better audience reaction, 
large oak-tag cards naming each 
scene should be made and dis- 
played at the proper time. 

Displaying the cards and play- 
ing a little of the music help the 
children recognize their turns. 
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PUSSY WILLOWS 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


[came on them yesterday (mere- 
ly by chance), 

Those newly born pussies, asleep 
on a branch; 

Each curled up so tight in a fluff 
of a ball 

That I could not see ear-points 
or tail-tips at all; 

But I thought that I heard, when 
the March wind was stirring, 

A soft little sound like the low 
note of purring. 
I wonder if they would have 
leaped from their bough 
And arched their wee backs with 
a frightened “Meow!” 

If I dared tell them in one warn- 
ing cry 

That a fierce patch of dogwood 
was growing close by. 


NIGHT 
GRACE SAYRE 


Night drops her spangled shawl 
of stars 

Across the fields and streams 

And wraps the shoulders of the 
hills 

In silences and dreams. 


MY KITE GAME 
CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


I like to play with my kite all 
day 
When the winds of March are 
high 
My kite and I sail on and on 
As we watch the world pass by. 


My kite just tugs and pulls at me 
To come up in the sky, 

But I can’t make my feet go up 
And my arms can’t seem to fly. 


So my kite flies on away up high 
As I run on the ground; 
We play our game with wind and 
sky 
Not knowing who’s around. 


MEASUREMENT 
GRACE SAYRE 


Spring is measured in beauty; 
Autumn, with fullness of seeds; 
Time is measured in minutes, 


Life is a span of deeds. 


FINDING FAIRIES 
MARJORIE BARROWS 


When the winds of March are 
wakening 
The crocuses and crickets, 

Did you ever find a fairy near 
Some budding little thickets, 
A-straightening her golden wings 
And combing out her hair? 

She’s there! 


And when she sees you creeping 
up 
To get a closer peek, 
She tumbles through the daffo- 
dils, 
A-playing hide-and-seek, 
And creeps into the tulips till 
You can’t find where she’s hid? 
Mine did! 


Have you ever, ever come across 
A little toadstool elf 
A-reading by a firefly lamp 
And laughing to himself, 
Or a saucy fairy queen upon 
Her favorite dragonfly? 
So’ve I! 


It’s fun to see a fairy flutter 
Off a catkin boat, 

And wrap her fairy baby in 
A pussywillow coat; 

Oh, don’t you love the fairies 
And their fairy babies too? 


I do! 


PREPAREDNESS 
EDWIN MARKHAM 
For all your days prepare, 


And meet them ever alike: 
When you are the anvil, bear— 


When you are the hammer, 


strike. 


TODAY 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day was born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


WHERE IT ENDED 
FLEUR CONKLING 


A little path 

Ran down the hill 

Just ahead of me. 

It turned a handspring 
On a rock 

And tumbled in the sea. 


BROADCASTING 
MILDRED D. SHACKLETT 


Last night the thunder began to 
roll 

And I began to cry, 

Then Daddy said, ““That’s broad- 
casting, Child, 

From Station SKY! 

‘A storm is coming,’ the thunder 
says, 

So step inside real quick, 

We'll watch the. lightning’s fire- 
works play 

And hear the wind’s music.” 


I'll not be frightened at all next 
year 

When March comes blowing by 

And Daddy and I tune in again 

With Station SKY. 


— 


= EES 


THE CLOCK 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Merrily sings the clock; 

It’s time for work, 

It’s time for play, 

So it sings throughout the day. 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Merrily sings the clock. 


WOODCHUCK 
AUGUST DERLETH 


Coming out from behind a tree, 
he stopped not four feet from me. 


He knew I was something else 
alive, for he 

had seen me coming toward that 
tree. 


But somehow he knew I hadn’t 
come to kill; 

so he went on past me up the 
hill. 


I could have touched him, lean- 
ing over, 

where he went toward the field 
of clover. 


Once past, he stood up tall 
beside the last of an old stone 
wall; 


He said something muted and low 
in a language no alien man would 
know, 


As if to say he was glad he and I 
knew there was room for both 
under his sky. 


Permission to reprint these poems has 
been obtained from the following: the 
author, for “Pussy Willows” in Around 
a Toadstvol Table (Thomas S. Rockwell 
Co.); the author, for “Night” and 
“Measurement” in Remembered Aprils 
(Cecil L. Anderson, Printing and Pub- 
lishing); Expression Co., for “My Kite 
Game” in Poems for Playtime; the au- 
thor for “Finding Fairies,” published 
originally in Child Life; the author’s 
son, for “Preparedness”; the author, for 
“Where It Ended” in Small Talk for 
Small People (Paebar Co.); the author, 
for “Broadcasting” in The Golden Flute; 
American Nature Assn., for “Wood- 
chuck” in Nature Magazine for June- 
July 1949. 
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THE MAGIC SHAMROCK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 








CHARACTERS 


wee ONE—An elf, 
TOM ) 

BILL 
SUSAN 
NANCY 


Real children. 


CosTuMES AND PRopeERTIES 

Children need no costumes. 
Wee One may have costume as 
illustrated, but he needs only 
a green pointed cap made of 
paper or cloth big enough to 
hold a number of small sham- 
rocks which may be cut from 
green paper. He also needs one 
large five-leafed shamrock, on 
each leaf of which is written 
one letter of the word magic. 


SETTING 
A glade in the woods. A log, 
or hoxes covered with paper to 
represent a log, and a few long 
sticks, are needed, 




















WEE ONE (enters whistling)— 
I'm one of the Little People 
Who keep Old Ireland green, 

I scatter Irish happiness 

But never may be seen. 
Tra-la-de-ad-ee-o! 
Tra-la-de-ad-ee-o! 

This is March, 
and tomorrow is St. Patrick’s 
Day. ‘Time to lay out the sham- 
rocks! Where’s my magic one? 
(Feels in pockets and in front of 
shirt.) Ah, here it is! (Unfolds 
magic shamrock. He is about to 
wave shamrock when he feels 
something biting his back. He 
twists about trying to scratch the 
bite.) Glory be! Must be a flea 
jumped onto ‘me when I was 
scratching Paddy’s Pig last night! 
He’s a persistent fellow! (Puts 
magic shamrock down hastily and 
twists about exaggeratedly, spin- 
ning on his heel, trying to scratch 
the bite.) 


Now, let’s see. 
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CHILDREN (off stage)—Hurry! 
Hurry! There should be some in 
the glade. 

WEE ONE (startled, looks off 
stage, and rushes to hide behind 
log, leaving his shamrock on the 
Those young ones must 
not see me! Oh, my shamrock! 
(Starts to get it but hurries back 
as Children come near.) 

(Enter Nancy, Bill, Susan, and 
Tom.) 

ToM—This is where we found 


ground ) 


our shamrocks last year. 
NANCY—I hope we get enough 
for everyone in the class. Then 
we'll all be “wearin’ the green.” 
(Children look about forsham- 
rocks. Bill sees magic one and 
picks it up. Just as he is about 
to open his 
about it, Wee One, in a frenzy, 


mouth to exclaim 


grabs a stick and pokes him 
sharply in the back. 

BILL (jumping about )—OUCH! 
A bee must have stung me! (He 


tosses magic shamrock onto log 
at opposite end from where Wee 
One is hiding. Children gather 
around Bill, who jumps about, 
holding his back.) 

CHILDREN—That’s too bad! 

(As Children comfort Bill, Wee 
One edges along back of log try- 
ing to get where he can grab his 
shamrock, but just as he is about 
to reach for it Susan sits down on 
top of it, and Wee One ducks be- 
hind log again.) 

SUSAN—I’m getting tired. It’s 
funny there aren’t any shamrocks 
around here. 

BILL (looking about but still 
holding his back)—Why, I found 
one. I was just going to show it 


to you when the bee stung me. I 
wonder where I threw it. 
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(Bill, Nancy, and Tom look 
about. Susan remains seated. 
Wee One rises behind Susan and 
gives her a push. She slides off 
log but brushes the magic sham- 
rock with her so that it falls in 
front of the log, away from Wee 
One.) 

SUSAN (crying angrily)—Who 
pushed me? Just because I sat 
down to rest a minute didn’t give 
anyone a right to push me off this 
log. 

tom—I didn’t push you. Bill 
must have. He is always playing 
tricks. 

pitt—Oh, I did not! 
one did, it was Tom! 
he blames me! 


If any- 
And then 


TOM (angrily)—Say! You can’t 
get away with that, Bill! Yoy 
can’t blame me for something | 
didn’t do. 

(The boys glare at each other.) 

NANCY—Oh, stop it. Maybe 
neither one of you pushed Susan, 
She probably slipped, and felt 
as though she had been pushed. 
Besides, this isn’t any way to find 
shamrocks. 

tom—O.K., Nancy. 
I blamed you, Bill. 

BiLL—That’s all right. 
it. 

susAN—Come on then; it’s get- 
ting late. 

(Children begin to go off the 
stage. Wee (Continued on page 83) 


I'm sorry 


Forget 
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HOW JACK REFORMED 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY DERIEUX 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, George Thorpe School, Richmond, Virginia 


ACT I 
ScENE | 

(Mother is knitting.) 

MOTHER (looking at clock)— 
It’s almost time for the children 
to come home from school. This 
is the day for report cards, and I 
am so anxious to see what Jack 
and Sally have done this month. 
(Gets up and looks out window; 
then turns to straighten pillows 
on davenport. ) 

(Noise is heard outside, and 
Sally, carrying her schoolbooks, 
comes bursting into the room.) 

SALLY—Hello, Mother! Is 
there anything to eat in the 
kitchen? 

MOTHER—Oh, Sally, you al- 
ways seem to be starved. There 
are cookies and milk in the kitch- 
en, but sit down by me for a 
minute. (Sally sits.) Haven't you 
something to show me? 

SALLY (looks bewildered and 
then brightens )—Oh, yes, my re- 
port card! How could I have 
forgotten it? (Pulls card out of 
pocket and hands it to Mother.) 

MOTHER—Sally, this is wonder- 
ful. You have made all A’s and 
B’s, and the teacher says you are 
a fine co-operative girl. I am so 
proud of you, dear. 

SALLY—Thank you, Mother. I 
like school. Now may I go and 
get the cookies? 

MOTHER—In just 
dear. Where is Jack? 

SALLY—Jack had to stay after 
school. 

MOTHER— Why? 


a minute, 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER FATHER 
SALLY SAM 
JACK 


SETTING 
The living room of a modern 
home. 
CosTUMES 


All of the characters 
modern dress. 


wear 




















SALLY—He hadn't studied his | 


history for today. 

MOTHER—How do you know, 
Sally? 

SALLY—Mary Ross told me 
when she walked home with me 
tonight. Now may I— 

MOTHER— Yes, dear, go and get 
something to eat. 

(Sally exits.) 


Scene 2—Half an hour later 


MOTHER (looking out of win- 
dow)—Well! Here comes Jack 
at last. 

JACK (enters)—Hello, Mother, 
is there anything to eat? 

MOTHER—Yes, dear, out in the 
kitchen, but wait a minute. 

yjack—Aw gee! I’m in a rush; 
the boys want me to play ball. 

MOTHER—I want to see your 
report card, Jack. 

yack—Aw, Mom! _ I 
know where I put it, and it'll 
take so long to find it. Id like to 
play ball now. 

MOTHER—Show me the card, 
Jack. (Continued on page 30) 
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“Hold On to Your Wate” 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CLARA L. NEALIS 


r. ) 
ybe 
an. 
elt 


d 
" “Hold on to your hats,” said the wind one day, “For I'll blowthem far; I want to play.” 


et 





he 
3) 


“Oooh, ooh, ooh,” the strong wind said, And he blew my _ hat right off my __ head. 





| 7¢ Shamrock for Colleen 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Col-leen’s a pret-ty I - rish lass, Whocame from old Kil-lar-ney, She smiles and dim - ples 








i ith 


when I _ pass, And knows a bit of _blar-ney. I wear a sham-rock for Col - leen, In 


r E 











—_ ~~ 
jaun-ty I-rish_ style, For well I know this bit of green Will be sure to win her smile. 
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sounD—Music up and under. 

ANNOUNCER—Station POQXO 
presents Richard Winston and 
his News Topics of the Week! 

sounD—Music up and out. 

ANNOUNCER—And what’s what 
this week, Dick? 

RICHARD— [This shall 
consider the hope of our modern 
world. 

ANNOUNCER 


week we 


The hope of the 
Explain, please. 

The United Nations 
is the hope of the modern world, 
In 1945, 
tions of the world joined together 


world? 
RICHARD 


of course! fifty-one na- 


to keep the peace and “to do un- 
to others as they would have done 
The United Nations 
is an ideal of world brotherhood 


unto them.” 


and a necessity for world peace. 
But the UN 


merely headline news we skip in 


too often remains 
our hurry to get to Lil Abner or 
Orphan Annie. 
ANNOUNCER— Well, 
UN far 
much too complicated to most 


Dick, 


away 


the 


seems rather and 
of us. 
RICHARD— Bob, 


all my listeners had been with me 


I wish you and 
this morning as I took my bus 
ride into New York City 

you wouldn't feel that the 


Then 
Unit- 
but 
was something very close and real 
this. 
I stood in line to buy 


ed Nations was so far away, 


to you. You see, it was like 

(Fading. 

my ticket. 

their mother 

There seemed to be some sort of 

mixup 
SOUND 


A boy and a girl and 


were ahead of me. 


Bus 

and under. 
TICKETMAN 

Next here. 


station noise. Up 


All right, all right. 


Lois—Ted, give the man our 
money ! 

TEp—Wel-l-l, just a minute. I 
know I have it—somewhere. 

Lois—Oh, Ted! See, Mother, 
I told you he'd lose it. 

MOTHER—Now, Lois, this visit 


to New York was Ted’s idea, and 


Dad said he could handle the 
fares. 
Lois (shrugs)—Humph! Little 


boys shouldn’t try to do what they 
can’t do. Find it yet? 
trp—Here it is! Right in my 
wallet all the time!” Don’t worry! 
I'll take care of everything! 
TICKETMAN— Lickets? 
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EN ROUTE TO THE UN 


A RADIO PLAY FOR UPPER GRADES 


Auditorium Teacher, 


DOROTHY FISHER 








(CHARACTERS 


AN NOU NCER SECRETARY 


RICHARD VOICES 
rICKETMAN DOCTOR 

LOIS ENGLISH BOY 

rED CLUB WOMAN 
MOTHER YOUNG MAN 
HOUSEWIPFI LU MBERMAN 
DRIVER SOUTH AMERICAN 


BUSINESSMAN SOUND OPERATOR 


YOUNG LADY RADIO HAM 





Propuction Nores 


This play has been written for 
actual radio presentation, but - it 
can be given over the school’s pub- 
lic-address system or on the audi- 
torium stage without benefit of 
microphones. It would be interest- 
ing to read in the classroom with- 
out rehearsal. Costumes may be 
suggested if desired. Sound effects 
are interesting to work out. 








Goodale School, Detroit, 











Tep—Yes, sir. ‘Three round- 
trip ‘tickets to New York City. 
Eagerly. 


birthday by going to 


We're celebrating my 


TICKETMAN (interrupts Here 
you are, three tickets. ‘The bus 
leaves in a few minutes. Next! 

TED (quite subdued )—Thank 
you, sir. 

Lois—Really, Ted! He didn’t 
want to know why we're going 


to New York 
TeEp—But I should think every- 
body’d be 
MOTHER 
But 


day! 


interested. 
They Teddy. 


we're off for a big 


aren t, 
come; 
Let’s get on the bus. 
souNp—People talking. 

LOIS 
Ted. 
HOUSEWIFE 


Let the lady get on first, 


Thank you, young 
You seem rather excited. 
Yesm. My mother and 
my sister and I are celebrating 
my birthday! 

HOUSEWIFE 


man. 
TED 


You 


That’s nice. 


come sit here with me and tell 
me all about it. 
MOTHER--Lois and I will sit in 


the seat behind you. 


Lois—And don’t talk too loud- 
ly, Ted! Remember we're on a 
bus! 

reEp—I know. Disgustedly. ) 
Sisters! 

DRIVER—AIl aboard. We’re off! 

sounp—Bus starting and driv- 


fading into: 
HOUSEWIFE 


ing away, 
And how are you 
celebrating this birthday of yours, 
young man? 

TED—We're celebrating by go- 
ing to see the United Nations! 

HOUSEWIFE—The United Na- 
tions? On your birthday? 

TED—Sure! My dad says the 
UN will make my world better 
than his—that the UN can be 
such a wonderful thing for me 
and for all of us that—well—that 
we ought to see it in action, or 
at least part of it. So we're go- 
ing into New York and see the 
permanent buildings of the UN. 
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HOUSEWIFE 
arent built 


But the buildings 
yet--not many of 
I know that much 
about it, though I must say that’s 
all I know. 
That’s 
that happen? 

HOUSEWIFE 


them anyway. 


TED all? How does 
I'm far 
my head 

But you 
to—to go into town to shop, and 
to take You couldn't 
do even those things if we didn’t 


have peace. 


too busy 
to bother 

TED aren't too busy 
vacations. 


Just a few years ago 


we only had meat once a week. 


Golly, | want peace! 


HOUSEWIFE—I'm sure every- 


body does. 
Its the United Nations 
that gives us a peaceful way to 


TED 


settle quarrels with other coun- 
tries. Isn't that so, Lois? 

That's right. DTve been 
listening and my brother is right 
this time. In my high-school class 
we talk a lot 
has been done 


LOIS 


about how much 
by the UN. The 
newspapers seem to headline the 
problems, but we are more inter- 
the UN 
saved lives by providing food for 
starving people. Or how it set- 
tled trouble that might have led 
to war in Indonesia and other 
places. The UN stopped three 


wars in one year! 


ested in knowing how 





RALPH Avery 


Michigan 


BUSINESSMAN—Excuse me, but 
I couldn’t help hearing your con- 
versation, and I'd like to add my 
worth. 
Sure, sir. 
BUSINESSMAN 


two-cents’ 
TED- Fire away. 
Ili admit that 
I don’t know much of how the 
UN works, but I know it does do 
good. My cousin was living in 
Poland during the war, but we 
couldn’t find a trace of him. My 
folks were very worried and then 
guess who helped? 
HOUSEWIFE—The United Na- 
tions, of course. 
BUSINESSMAN—By means of 
the International Refugee Organ- 
ization. We sent in an inquiry, 
and three months later Paul was 
located in a tiny village. He's 
here in America with us now! I 
sure am for the UN! 
TED—Boy! That’s great! 
Lois (approvingly)—That’s a 
wonderful slogan: “I sure am 
for the UN!” 
HOUSEWIFE—Mmmm. Well, 
who else has something to say? 
Everyone in the bus seems to be 
listening now. 
pocToR—Yes, we are. 
YOUNG LADY—Makes the time 
go faster. 
SECRETARY—And you're talk- 
ing about my job! 
TED—Your job? 
for the UN? 
SECRETARY—Yes, indeed. I am 
one of the almost four thousand 
persons who work for the Secre- 
tariat. We work directly for the 
UN, not just for our own coun- 
tries. We have to record all of 
the meetings, reports, and events, 
in five languages! 


Do you work 


BUSINESSMAN—Five languages? 
How come? (Continued on page 86) 
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A MARCH ACROSTIC 
Lillian Nell 


Fill in the blanks. Then take the 
first letter of each word that fills a 
blank and you will have the name 
of a March holiday. 

lL------ starts in September. 

2, The engine pulls the - - - - -. 

is another word for 
Mother or Father. 

4, An ----- for the teacher. 

5. As slow as a --------. 

6. Automobiles travel on - - - = - ° 
7, Frozen water is called - - -. 

8. Another name for penny is 


9, A baby cat is called a ------ ° 
10. We see ----- in the sky at 
night. 

ll, ---- are popular pets. 


12. To find the sum of two figures, 
we---. 
13. A sunny color is ------ ° 





A SCHOOLROOM RIDDLE 


Ettson Brooks 





What is this I’m thinking of? 
It’s never clean when white. 
It’s only clean when it is black. 
The answer you can write. 





BOOK PEOPLE 


Esther H. Dawson 





Books are filled with many inter- 
esting people. Do you know these 
bookland people? 

1, Who saw a rabbit wearing a 
Waistcoat and carrying a watch? 

2. Who knocked over the flower- 
pots in Mr. McGregor’s greenhouse? 
3. Who was paid by his friends to 
let them paint a fence? 

4. Who lost one of her slippers at 
midnight? 

5. Who lived on an island and had 
a friend named for a day? 

6. Who waked to find that he had 
been tied up by little people? 

7. Who had a blue ox that helped 
him to do wonderful deeds? 

8. Who had to give his new clothes 
to tigers? 

9. Whorubbed an old lamp and met 
a wonderful jinni? 





DOTS AND SHAPES 


Margaret O. Hyde 





Give each person a slip of paper 
and a pencil and ask him to draw six 
dots spread about the paper. 

Then collect the papers, mix 
them, and pass them out again. Ev- 
eryone should now draw something 
using the six dots. See who can 
make the most interesting picture. 
To make the game harder, limit the 
shapes to one subject such as birds. 





DRAW IT! THEN NAME IT 


Camilla Walch Wilson 





Take a sheet of paper white. 
Draw a heart, and add a stem. 
One heart right, another left. 
Three hearts with green to color 
them. 


If you’ve made it as you should, 
It celebrates a certain day. 
*Tis a symbol of great good 
For us all, the Irish say. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in These Playtime Scenes 


There is one mistake in each scene. Can you find them all? 
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A FILL-IN PUZZLE 


Jennie Mewhinney 


PREP POLOIG?T 


11S O Y 

















51 C O N 
¢ A L 


Can you complete the words in 
this puzzle? Here are some hints. 

1. You can read it, hear it, or 
make it up yourself. 

2. A place where people live. 

3. An animal who travels over 
the desert. 

4. A place to sit. 

5. A man who makes us laugh. 

6. A thing on which dishes are 
set for meals. 





























WRAP AROUND 


Elsie Collins 





Have two or more teams. Each 
team forms a circle and each leader 
is given a ball of string. 

At a signal, the leaders tie the 
end of the string to a finger, wrap 
the string around their waists and 
pass the ball to the next in the cir- 
cle. The next person wraps the 
string around his waist, and so on, 
until: the leader again has the ball 
of string. 

He then gives a signal to unwind. 
The leader who rewinds his string 
the quickest, heads the winning 
team, 


INITIAL ANSWERS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 








Any number may play this game, 
the more the merrier. Players may 
sit in rows or in a circle. 

“It” asks a player to do some- 
thing, and the player must answer 
quickly by saying, ‘No, I can’t be- 
cause I am (or I have to) - -” and 
then finish the sentence with words 
that begin with the initials of his 
name. The less sense there is to the 
reply, the more fun the game is. 
If the player doesn’t answer within 
the time it takes the leader to count 
to twenty, he becomes “‘it.” 
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PEGGY AND PETER GO TO TOMS PARTY 
Eveline Ward 


“We don’t have a nice game 
room,” Tom apologized. ‘There 
isn’t much space in an apartment.” 

“Never you mind,” his friends 
said loyally, ‘“‘we’ll have fun.” 

“The first thing we'll do,” Tom 
explained to his guests, “is play a 
game for St. Patrick’s Day. I'll ask 
the questions. The answer to ev- 
erything has Pat in it; like, what 
Pat goes places?” 

“I know!” said Peter, “add an 5 
and it’s path.” 

“Right,” said Tom. 
who gets them all.” 
What Pat loves his country? 

. What Pat is in raindrops? 

. What Pat covers up holes? 

- What Pat helps train a puppy? 

. What Pat protects an invention? 
“I’ve got ’em all but number 4,” 

Lynn said, after several minutes of 

frowning thought. “I can’t imag- 

ine what pat helps train a puppy.” 

“Maybe it’s ‘pattle’-—you know, 
to spank him,” suggested Pete. 

“No!” answered Joyce. “That 
word is paddle. Besides, you don’t 
spank him.”’ 

“Here it is,” Tom said, “1, pa- 
triot; 2, patter; 3, patch; 4, pa- 
tience; 5, patent.” 

“There are two more pats righ 
here,” Jay said thoughtfully. 

“I know! You and Pete are boys 
of the safety patrol,” shouted Lynn. 


*"Now, see 


wh & RD = 
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A PAPER NOISEMAKER 


Harry J. Miller 





This noisemaker is easily made 
from paper. Starting at one corner, 
roll a sheet of thin but stiff paper 
on a pencil to form a tube. Fasten 
the end of the paper with a piece of 
gummed tape and then take out the 
pencil, One projecting end of the 
tube is sliced with a razor blade to 
form a tab. This tab is bent up- 
ward against the tube. (See draw- 
ings below.) 

Put the tube in your mouth and 
breathe in slowly, This will make 
the tab vibrate against the end of 
the tube and make a rasping sound. 











“And ME!” Tom’s cousin Patricia 
cried triumphantly. 

“Now,” said Tom, “see this cur. 
tain ring? [ll put Peggy through 
it.” 

*O-ooh!”? breathed Peggy. 

“He can’t do it.” 

But he could, of course. He sim. 
ply wrote “Peggy” on a piece of pa- 
per and slipped it through the ring, 

**My foot’s asleep,” said Marybel, 

“Mother!” Tom called. 

“My goodness, Tommy, I hope 
you didn’t call your mother just 
because my foot’s asleep.” 

“Oh, no,” Tom explained. “You 
see, Mother said to call her as soon 
as we were tired of sitting still, and 
I guess we all are.” 

Just then his mother came in and 
said, “Tom thought you’d like to 
get your own supper.” 

Some of the faces looked blank. 
Mrs. Lyons laughed. “It’s easy.” 
She handed each child a paper sham- 
rock on which there was a number, 
*"Now, the ones will set the tables in 
here, and decorate them with sham- 
rocks; the twos are to mix the muf- 
fins; the threes will make the salad 
(the fruit is in this bowl) ; and the 
fours will make the chocolate. Tom 
will help the muffin makers because 
he has done them before—and I'll 
help wherever you need me.” 

“My, but this is fun!” agreed 
Lynn and Marybel, who were cut- 
ting up fruit on a protected card 
table. 

I never had a chance to cook be- 
fore,” said Jay, as he manfully 
stirred muffins. 

And to everybody’s joy, the re- 
sults were all one could have hoped 
for. It was a very good party, they 
all agreed. 


A PLACE CARD FOR A SPRING PARTY 


Ettson Brooks 
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Duck place cards are easy to 
make and will decorate your table. 

Draw a duck on stiff white paper. 
Outline it in ink, color the feet and 
bill yellow, and cut out. Place the 
duck face down with the feet to- 
ward you, on a card about 2” x 3”. 
Paste one end of a narrow strip of 
paper to the bottom of the card, and 
the opposite end to about the center 
of the duck’s back. When the paste 
is dry, gently lift the duck to its 
feet. Bend the paper strip a little 
so the duck’s feet rest on the card. 

Arrange the cards on the table so 
the ducks appear to be marching. 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 


MAGNETS ARE LIKE MAGIC 


Would you like to find out about 
magnets? These experiments are 
fun and you will learn many new 
things. You can find most of the 
materials around the house. Per- 
haps you can do these experiments 
at school after your work is fin- 
ished, or you can do them at home. 

Do you know anything about 
magnets? Tie a string around the 
middle of a bar magnet in such a 
way that you can hold it away from 
yourself by the string. The magnet 
will turn and turn until it points 
north and south, and then it will 
stop. (See Picture 1.) One end of 
the magnet is called its north pole 
and the other end, its south pole. 

Now put the two north poles of 
two magnets together. What hap- 
pens? Do they pull away from each 
other? Try to put the north and 
south pole together. Does the same 
thing happen? 

Do magnets pick up everything? 
You can find out by putting such 
things as nails, pins, paper clips, 
hairpins, marbles, stones, needles, 
an eraser, a pencil, a wooden block, 
a key, and a piece of paper on a 
table. Try to pick up each article 
with a magnet. Which ones can 
you pick up? . Put some nails in a 
glass of water. Does your magnet 
pick them up while they are in the 
water? 

Take a piece of window glass 
about six inches by eight inches, and 
bind the edges with adhesive tape. 
This makes the glass safe to handle. 


PICTURE 1 





magnet 








PICTURE 2 





Place any magnetic toy on top of 
the glass. You can use nails, a key, 
or bobby pins if you haven’t any of 
these toys. Hold a magnet under 
the glass. (See Picture 2.) Move 
the magnet back and forth and 
watch the fun. 
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GUESS WHAT 
Ruth K. Kent 
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It’s round and white and pink, 
And pretty, don’t you think, 
With candles burning bright 
Although it isn’t night. 


Sailing boats is exciting! You 
will need three big needles, two 
corks, a piece of paper, and a pan. 
Cut the corks in half the long way 
with a sharp knife. (Be careful 
not to cut yourself.) Cut three small 
sails from paper. Fasten a needle 
through a sail and stick each into 
a piece of cork. Fill the pan half- 
full of water. Now stand a magnet 
in the pan and watch the boats. 
(See Picture 3.) Do all of them 
sail toward the magnet? How many 
sail right up to the magnet? Do any 
of the boats sail away from it? Can 
one boat pull another over to the 
magnet? Try this and you can find 
out for yourself. 

















A PENDULUM GAME 
Mary Elizabeth Scott 





Tie a rubber band to a long piece 
of stout cord and then stretch the 
rubber band around a baseball. 
Fasten the other end of the cord at 
the top of a doorway so that the 
ball is low enough to hit the top 
part of a pencil which is stuck in 
a spool on the floor. Now pull the 
ball back about four feet. Try to 
make the pendulum miss the pencil 
on the forward swing but hit it on 
the backward swing. 





A DOLL RUG % 


Vera Lund Praast 





You can make a rug just the 
right size for a dollhouse. Cut a 
piece of burlap about three inches 
wide and six inches long. Pull out 
threads at both ends of the rug to 
make a half inch of fringe. Then, 
about an inch and a half from the 
ends of the rug, pull out two 
threads. In their place, weave col- 
ored yarn to make a neat stripe. 


A CHATTERBOX BIRD 
Lee Wyndham 


To make this chatterbox bird, 
fold a piece of paper 82” x 11” in 
half crosswise. Then fold edge A 
(see Fig. 1) outward and down to 
center fold C. Do the same with 
edge B. Your paper will now look 
as in Fig. 2. 

Now smooth your paper again so 
it is folded only at C. With this fold 
on top, fold forward the corners as 
shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 3. 
Turn the paper over and fold those 
corners in the same way. The pa- 
per will now look like Fig. 4. Fold 


edges A and B to C again as in Fig. 
2 and you will have the boat-shaped 
object shown in Fig. 5. Find the 
exact center of the open edge by 
folding it lightly and there make a 
small tear about 4” long. Fold 
back the edges on each side from 
the center tear to the ends, follow- 
ing the dotted lines. 

Open the chatterbox and, hold- 
ing him at points D and E with your 
middle finger and thumb, make him 
talk. Add a tongue. Eyes and nos- 
trils are white gummed decorations. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

March is here at last and it’s my 
favorite month. Regardless of how 
cold a winter we have, there are al- 
ways some days in March which re- 
mind us that spring will soon be 
here. 

Be sure to remember to wear 
something green to school on St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17. Agnes 
has a shiny shamrock tied to a green 
bow to wear around her neck dur- 
ing March. If you know any good 
Irish jokes, that’s the day to tell 
them. 

March is pussy-willow month. 
Pussy willows are so easy to grow 
that I hope you will sprout some in 
water to plant around your home 
or school playground. You can 
have lots of fun with pussy willows, 
too, using them to make place cards. 
When you add little heads and feet 
to them, they look like real birds or 
animals. 

Write me some March letters. I 
shall look for them from every state. 
Agnes and I will pick out the best 
ones to print in Girls and Boys. 

Your friend, 


Tfucd Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We like getting Girls dnd Boys. 
There are just seven children in our 
school, and some of us travel 25 
miles each way to school. We play 
‘the games that are in Girls and 
Boys on the bus. 

Esther Wallace 
Texas 


That’s a brand-new use for Girls 
and Boys. Agnes said there were at 
least 50 uses and I am beginning to 
believe her now. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We have just been getting Girls 
and Boys for a month now as our 
teacher gave it to us for Christmas. 
Please send our copies as early as you 
can for they have a long way to go. 

Jackie Ohmway 
Alaska 


If I could do it, I would deliver 
your copies of Girls and Boys my- 
self. I have wanted to go to Alaska 
for a long time. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I have several hobbies. One of 
them is baseball. I go to West 
School. I have a new baby sister. 

Suzanne Kehoe 
Michigan 


It must be wonderful to have a 
baby sister. Agnes had a baby sis- 


AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 
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ter and two baby brothers. She 
was so overjoyed she mewed three 
times. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
Last September I wrote you that 
I was learning to use a rope to lasso. 
You wrote and told me to keep prac- 
ticing. I want to tell you now that 
I have just won first prize for lasso- 
ing in our Boys’ Club. 
Tommie Estherhays 
Kansas 


Bully for you, Tommie! Or was 
it a bull? 


A MARCH KITE PUZZLE 


Jean C. Rice 








ePerre? 






































ACROSS 


2. opposite of stand 
3. an article 

5. help 

6. preposition 

7. — asa fox 

8. decay 

10. pronoun 

11. fruit of oak tree 
12. to look for 

13. disorder 

15. note of scale 
17. myself 


March is a - - - - - month. 
Some boats have a - - - -, 
third month 

a flower 

to test 

10. form of verb “to be” 
11. perform 

13. to be sick 

14. wanders 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Giris and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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LET'S FIND OUT ABOUT THEM 


A glass of good cold milk! A piece of creamy, smooth cheese! 
A pat of rich, yellow butter! A dish of delicious ice cream! 
These are our dairy foods! Let’s find out about them! Where 
do they come from? What gives them their fine flavor? Why 
do we enjoy our dairy foods every day? Why do we need our 
dairy foods every day? 

Wi:.ter and summer, cold clean pasteurized milk and cream 
bottled daily in sterile glass or paper containers—good butter 
made from cream—cheese of many kinds—ice cream of many 
flavors—a wealth of dairy foods for health and enjoyment! 
It’s a story that lives for us every day! 
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The information and pictures which are included here are 
presented by the National Dairy Council to provide teachers 
with informational background which underlies the story of 
milk and other dairy foods. An understanding of the indus- 
trial advancement which provides these essential and fragile 
foods safely fosters an appreciation of their importance in our 
daily lives. 

It is hoped that the pictorial treatment and the narrative 
text offer information which the teacher readily can adapt, 
translate, and enlarge upon to challenge the interests and un- 
derstandings of children at the various maturity levels. 
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A dairy farmer feeds his cows just the right kinds of food so that 
they will give a good supply of fine milk for all our dairy foods. 





Veterinarians examine dairy cows on a farm regularly. They make 
tests to assure healthy cows. Healthy cows give us good milk. 





A dairy farmer washes the cow's udder, 


Each cow has her own 
automatic drinking cup. or milkbag, just before he milks her. 
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and care which they need to give us our daily supply of good milk. 


“lhe Dairy Farm.. 


Let’s visit a dairy farm to find 
out about “the friendly cow” who 
gives us the milk for our good 
daily dairy foods. Let’s visit a 
dairy farmer who gives the cow 
the kind of care and food which 
she needs to give us our supply 
of good milk, butter, cheese, and 
ice cream for our everyday meals. 

We see several kinds of build- 
ings on a dairy farm. Let’s go 
inside the cow barn where the 
cows are in their stalls. It is a 
large, light, airy, and clean home 
for cows. Windows let in light, 
sunshine, and air. Ventilators 
help to keep the barn dry, airy, 
and sanitary. It has a clean con- 
crete floor. The barn is built to 
make it as easy as possible for 
the farmer to keep it clean. 

Each cow has her own stall and 
she knows her stall. The stalls are 
separated by steel piping. Each 
cow gets a fresh bed of straw ev- 
ery day. 

Each stall has a framework of 
piping called a stanchion. The 


stanchion is like a long narrow ° 


collar through which the cow puts 
her head. She is free to move 
her head easily and freely. 

Each cow has her concrete 
feeding box, or trough. She 
has her own drinking cup. She 
presses her mouth down on a lever 
inside the cup and drinks as much 
cool fresh water as she wants. 
She drinks many gallons of water 
a day. What a clean and com- 
fortable home a dairy farmer 
gives his cows! 

Many barns have two stories, 
especially where winters are cold. 


The upper story of the barn usu- 
ally is used for storing hay and 
grain. It is the hayloft. The 
hayloft is well ventilated to keep 
the hay and grain in good condi- 
tion. In winter, when cows can- 
not have fresh green grass in the 
pasture, they eat other kinds of 
feed. In summer, while cows are 
eating green grass in the pasture, 
the dairy farmer is raising grasses 
and grain for them in his fields. 
He grinds these into winter feed 
for the cows. Cows need a great 
amount of the right kinds of feed 
to give a good supply of milk. 

Cows eat hay and ground feed. 
Hay is dried grasses, such as clo- 
ver and alfalfa. The farmer cuts 
these plants in the summer when 
they are fresh and green. He 
uses a machine to cut them. An 
other machine picks up the grass- 
es and binds them into bales of 
hay which the farmer stores in 
his hayloft. Sometimes the farmer 
puts the loose hay in the barnloft. 
In mild climates, he may store the 
hay in stacks in the field. 

Feed is made of different kinds 
of grain ground up together. 
Corn, oats, and barley make good 
feed. Cows eat many plant prod- 
ucts, too. Linseed from flax, cot 
tonseed, and soybean meals add 
good food to the cow’s diet. They 
need salt, too. Cows lick block 
of salt out in the pasture. I 
some barns, each cow has her own 
salt block in her stall, just as she 
has her own drinking cup. 

We see a round, high building 
near the barn. This building § 
an air-tight silo. Some daify 
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The milking machine is attached to the cow’s udder by placing a cup- 


like tube on each teat. 


farms have more than one silo. 
Chopped stalks and ears of green 
com are kept juicy and fresh in 
the silo. This kind of food for 
cows is called silage. It is an im- 
portant part of the cow’s winter 
menu. Alfalfa, clover, sorghum, 
soybeans, and grasses of all kinds, 
as well as green corn plants, make 
good silage. The plants used are 
chopped by machine and blown 
through a pipe into the silo. A 
mild fermentation takes place 
which preserves the silage and 
keeps it moist. 

The milkhouse is another im- 
portant building on a dairy farm. 
It is a separate building near the 
bam or a milkroom attached to 
the barn by a covered passage- 
way. Ventilators and screened 
windows and doors make the 
milkhouse airy and light. After 
each milking, the farmer washes 
thoroughly and _ssterilizes alll 
equipment which he has used. 
He then stores it in the milkhouse. 
Milk pails, milking machines, and 
milk cans are kept shining and 
clean for the next milking. The 
empty milk cans that are re- 
tumed to the farmer each day 
already have been washed and 
scalded in a special can washer. 

The dairy farmer takes the 
warm milk, as it comes from each 
cow, to the milkhouse to weigh, 
filter, and cool it immediately. 
He weighs the milk from each 
cow and keeps a record of the 
weight on a chart. He pours the 
milk from the pail through a fil- 
tering cloth in a large funnel into 
a milk can. He cools the milk 
quickly by pouring it from the can 
through a cooler. This cooler may 
be a small tank with a series of 
Pipes below it through which cold 
Water flows. The milk is cooled 
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It pumps milk from the udder into the pail. 


as it flows through the cooler 
and out into another clean milk 
can. He puts covered cans of milk 
in a big tank filled with running 
cold water or in one that is me- 
chanically cooled. Milk must be 
kept cold until it is shipped to 
protect its flavor and quality. 

The farmer milks the cows at 
least twice a day at the same time 
morning and evening. He brush- 
es each cow’s coat frequently to 
keep it clean and glossy when he 
milks her. He wears a clean suit 
and cap at milking time. He 
washes his hands and washes the 
cow’s udder, or milk bag, just be- 
fore he milks her. He dries his 
hands thoroughly... He milks the 
cows by hand or by machine. 
Milking by hand is just as good 
a way of getting milk as using a 
milking machine but it is more 
work and it takes a longer time. 

When the milking is done by 
machine, the farmer attaches the 
machine to the cow’s udder by 
placing a cup-like tube on each 
teat, or nipple. He turns on a 
switch. The machine starts to 
work. It pumps the milk from 
the cow’s udder through a hose 
and into a clean pail which has a 
tight cover. The farmer watches 
the indicator on the machine. It 
shows when the milking is done 
for each cow. 

All persons on a dairy farm 
who work with the cows or with 
the milk must be healthy. In- 
‘spectors from state and city de- 
partments regularly visit the farm 
to see that all workers practice 
rules of health and sanitation. 
Cows, too, must be healthy. Vet- 
erinarians examine them regular- 
ly. They give tests to assure 
healthy cows. Healthy cows give 
a good supply of fine milk. 











He pours the warm milk through 


The farmer takes the warm milk 
a cooler to cool the milk quickly. 


to the milkhouse and strains it. 
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Each large, esveted milk oan filied with fresh, sweet milk is set in a 
refrigerated tank in the milkhouse to keep it cold until it is shipped. 
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Each morning, a milk truck brings clean, sterile cans. It takes the 
cans of fresh, cool milk to the receiving station or to the city plant. 
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plant. 


Let’s find out how milk is kept 
fresh on its way from the dairy 
farm to the city plant. If a dairy 
farm is more than fifty miles 
away, the milk usually goes to a 
country receiving station for ship- 
ment to the city. It is brought 
to the receiving station by truck 
in large covered milk cans. 
Each can of milk is checked 
for temperature, flavor, and odor 
before it is accepted. The milk 
must be.cold and have the flavor 
and odor of clean, fresh milk. 
Milk from each dairy farm is 
weighed in a receiving vat so that 
the farmer will know how much 
milk he is selling every day. A 
sample of milk from each farm is 


sent daily to a laboratory in the 
receiving station to be tested for 
butterfat. Butterfat is the natu 
. tal fat of milk. The Babcock test 
shows how much butterfat the 
milk contains. 

From the receiving vat, the 
milk flows through a cooler into 
a large tank which keeps the milk 
cold. The milk is pumped from 
this large tank through cleat, 
stainless steel pipes into stainles 
steel or glass-lined tanks on truck 
or in special railroad cars. These 
tanks are built like huge vacuum 
bottles to keep the milk cold @ 
its way to the city plant. Each 
tank may carry thousands of gal 
lons of good cold milk. 
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The Dainy Plant 


Milk from short distances is re- 
ceived at the city dairy plant in 
much the same way as at the 
country receiving station. 

Milk from long distances is 
pumped from the refrigerated 
trucks or tank cars through stain- 
less steel pipes into large tanks to 
be kept cold. 

Milk to be homogenized passes 
through a machine which breaks 
up the fat into tiny particles. 

The milk is pasteurized to make 
sure that it is safe to drink. Pas- 
teurizing it is heating it to a tem- 
perature which kills any harmful 
bacteria, then cooling it quickly. 
In either method used, tempera- 
tures are controlled automatically. 
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Just the right amount of a con- 
centrate of vitamin D may be 
added to the pasteurized milk to 
make vitamin D milk. 

The cold milk now flows 
through pipes to a machine which 
automatically fills and seals clean, 
sterile, perfect bottles or to a ma- 
chine which fills and seals clean, 
sterile, perfect paper cartons. 

Filled bottles or cartons are in- 
spected before they are packed in 
cases and sent to a refrigerated 
room, ready for delivery. 

In well-equipped trucks, milk- 
men deliver milk to our doors or 
to stores, restaurants, hospitals, 
and schools as fresh and good as 
it was when it left the dairy farm. 








In the short-time high-temperature pasteurizer, milk is heated to 160° 
F. for 15 seconds and cooled quickly. Pasteurization makes milk safe. 









A bottle washer automatically scrubs, rinses, sterilizes, and _ cools 
inspected glass milk bottles. It may take twelve minutes or longer. 
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bottle-filler _fills An automatic machine fills and 
seals the sterilized paper cartons, 


An automatic 
and caps sterile’ glass _ bottles. 
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The milkman delivers cold, fres Many people buy cold, fresh 
milk to people every morning. milk in paper cartons at the store. 
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Let’s find out how clean, fresh 
milk is changed to solid, yellow 
cheese. Let’s find out what gives 
cheese its good flavor and its 
creamy and smooth texture. 
Dairy farmers bring fresh, 
ABOUT FIVE QUARTS OF MILK MAKE ONE POUND OF AMERICAN CHEESE clean milk to the cheese factory 
to be made into cheese. The milk 
flows through a pipe from a re- 
ceiving tank into a vat with a 
jacket around it through which 
steam passes and heats the milk. 
When the milk is heated to the 
right temperature, a “starter” is 
added. The starter is made with 
milk. It is like yeast in bread in 
that both contain tiny plants 
which produce good flavor as 
they grow. Later a clear, brown 
liquid, rennet, is added which 
turns the milk into a big curd. 
The cheese makers cut the curd 
into small cubes. The curd knife 
is a steel frame with fine wires 



































~s crm ‘ ‘ 
Curd knives with fine wires stretched across steel frames horizontally stretched across it horizontally or 
in one and vertically in the other cut the curd into very small cubes. vertically. Curd knives cut the 


curd lengthwise and crosswise so 
that whey will start to run out. 

A stirring machine is placed in 
the vat and set in motion. It 
stirs the curd gently to separate 
the whey from the small cubes. 

At just the right time, steam 
again passes through the water 
jacket to heat the curd to the 
right temperature. The cheese 
maker tests pieces of curd to find 
out when they have the right tex- 
ture to drain them. Good curd 
makes good cheese. 

When the curd is just right, it 
is packed against the sides of the 
vat, leaving a narrow trench 
down the center so that the whey 
can be drained off. The parti- 








Ground-up cheddared curd is mixed with salt and packed into heops, or 
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Hoops, or molds, of curd are placed horizontally in a machine w 
molds, lined with cheesecloth to be formed into solid, smooth cheese. presses the curd into a solid cheese of the desired shape and siz 


cles of curd adhere to one anoth. 
er and again form a large curd, 

Now the cheese maker cuts the 
curd into large rectangular pieces, 
He turns them from time to time. 
He stacks and restacks them to 
induce matting of the curd until 
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and they have become smooth 
and velvety to the touch. This 
process is “cheddaring” cheese, 

The cheddared cheese is cut 
into small particles by a milling 
machine. The pieces pile up in 
a large heap in the vat. The ma- 
chine stirs the curd until no whey 
runs out of the pile and the par. 
ticles do not mat together. 

The cheese maker now adds 
many pounds of salt to the curd. 
When the salt is dissolved and 
mixed evenly with the curd, he 
packs the solid and almost dry 
pieces of curd into hoops, or 
molds, of desired shapes and sizes 
lined with cheesecloth. These 
filled hoops are placed in a pres 
to expel whey and to press the 
curd into solid, smooth cheese. 

After cheese is removed from 
the press, it is put in a cool, dry 
place for several days. Finally it 
is dipped in paraffin to keep it 
from molding and becoming dry 
while stored in the curing room. 

The cheese is kept in the cur 
ing room for several days to de 
velop good flavor quickly. It 
then is sent to air-conditioned 
curing rooms in the warehouse to 
continue ripening. Ripening time 
may range from a few weeks to 
more than a year. As mild or 
sharp cheese, it is shipped to mar 
kets as a good dairy food. 
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Dairy farmers send cream by 
tuck or by train to a creamery 
to be made into butter. They 
ship the cream in covered cans. 
At the creamery, each can of 
cream is tested for quality. The 
quality of butter depends upon 
the purity and quality of the 
cream from which it is made. 
The cream in each can is weighed 
and tested also for butterfat con- 
tent. Butterfat is the natural fat 
of milk. 

The cream is sent to a tank, 
to be warmed before it is pumped 
to the pasteurizer. 

In the pasteurizer, the cream 
is heated to a high temperature. 
Pasteurization is a safeguard to 
public health. Pasteurizing the 
cream may take from a few sec- 
onds to thirty minutes depending 
upon the type of pasteurizer 
which is used. 

After the cream has been heat- 
ed in the pasteurizer, it flows 
through a cooler. This machine 
cools the cream rapidly to the 
right temperature. 

From the cooler, the cream is 
pumped through pipes into large 
insulated storage, or holding 
tanks. These tanks hold the 
cream at the right temperature 
for churning until it is pumped 
through pipes to the churn. 
Thermometers fastened to the 
tanks show the temperature of 
the cream. Now enough cream 
is pumped into one of many large 
churns to half fill the churn; 
2300 pounds of cream may make 
one churning of butter. 

The churn is closed up tight 
and set in motion. When the 
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in n s formed into quarter-pound sections, wrapped 
@ protective material, and packaged in paraffined pound cartons. 


little “glass window” at the end 
of the churn is clear the but- 
ter maker knows that butter has 
come. Then he drains off the 
buttermilk. He puts cold water 
into the churn and churns again 
to wash the butter. He drains off 
the water, weighs salt, adds it to 
the butter, and again churns to 
mix in the salt evenly. Now the 
butter is creamy and has the fine 
flavor of good butter. 

A number of laboratory tests 
are made throughout the process 
of changing cream to butter. 
Tests are made of the butter from 
the churn to assure purity and to 
determine its butterfat content. 

The butter is taken out of the 
churn and packed into wire bas- 
kets lined with parchment paper 
or into some other kind of clean 
container to be shaped into a sol- 
id form, or mass. It then is sent 
to a cooling room to harden, or 
set, so that it can be cut up into 
solid and smooth blocks for the 
molding, or packaging machine. 

The hardened butter is sent to 
a large clean .room where the 
packaging is done. Large blocks 
of butter, cut to just the right size 
and shape by a fine wire are sent 
through a packaging machine. 
One machine may form the but- 
ter into quarter pounds, wrap 
each piece in parchment paper 
or aluminum foil or other protec- 
tive wrapping, and then package 
in paraffined pound cartons. 

The packaged butter is put in 
large cartons and sent to a cool- 
ing room. It is kept fresh and firm 
until it is shipped to markets as 
one of our daily dairy foods. 
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Cream flows from the fore-warmer to the pasteurizer and through the 
cooler into large storage tanks to be held at churning temperature. 
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The cream is pumped to large churns. The churned butter is shaped into 
a solid form in parchment paper and sent to the cooling room to harden. 
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EXPERIENCES 


with Younger Children 

Miss Hale’s class of young children became in- 
terested in ways in which people keep them- 
selves fit and fine for work and play in and 
out of school. Informal discussion and ex- 
change of experiences brought out questions 
from the children which Miss Hale noted as 
significant in the light of children’s needs and 
problems. 


Two of the many questions which emerged 
‘naturally were the following: 
!. Which foods do we need every day? 
2. Where do our good foods come from? 


Milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream were in- 
cluded as foods essential to health and vigor. 
Since children manifest a universal interest 
in the farm and in cows as farm animals, farm 
interests and experiences served as natural ap- 
proach to the source of milk and the dairy 
foods made from milk. 

Miss Hale provided learning experiences 
and activities appropriate to the age, maturity, 
and experiences of the children. 

1. She provided and solicited from the class 
bulletin board pictures and captions about 
the dairy farm and farm animals. 

. She assembled books with stories and pic- 
tures of farm life. 

3. She used motion pictures and filmstrips to 
clarify concepts and to awaken apprecia- 
tion of dairy foods. 

4, She directed smaller interest groups in their 
activities. For example, one group made 
tagboard buildings for a dairy farm which 
they arranged on the floor. They painted 
the farm buildings. Another group made 
the animals with clay. A third group paint- 
ed the background. 

5. She planned with the children and guided 
them in language-arts activities. They 
wrote stories and letters about farm expe- 


ie) 


riences and made illustrated booklets. 

6. She used community resources. For exam- 
ple, a planned trip to a dairy farm and to 
a dairy plant provided meaningful first- 
hand experiences. 

7. She planned with the children and guided 
them in construction activities which sug- 
gested dramatic play, such as making a milk 
truck and paper caps for playing milkman. 
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EXPERIENCES 
with Older Children 


Miss Cole’s class of older children were inter- 
ested in finding out more about the sources of 
various foods which earlier experience had 
They had become 
curious about processes involved in providing 
these foods. Since dairy foods are essential 
and favorite foods, Miss Cole noted and re- 
corded questions about them which would 
serve as natural approach and guide to wide 
and related learning experiences in the various 
content fields. 


taught them are essential. 


Types of questions which the children raised 
in group discussion were: 

1. What are the large milk-producing areas of 
the United States? 

2. Why are certain parts of the United States 
great milk-producing areas? 

3. How does modern transportation contribute 
to a daily supply of fresh milk for its various 
uses? 

4. How does science make its contribution to 
our daily supply of fresh dairy foods? 

5. What processes are involved in changing 
milk into other kinds of dairy foods? 

6. What are the food values of milk and foods 
made from milk which make them essential 
to maintain health and vigor? 


Miss Cole and her class discussed and for- 
mulated plans which were appropriate to the 
age, maturity, and experiences of the children. 


They planned a variety of experiences and 
activities to meet needs and problems. 

1, They assembled, organized, and displayed 
as centers of interest, books, pictures, maps, 
charts, and graphs related to dairy foods 
and their sources and values. 

2. They explored and used community re- 
sources such as excursions to dairy plants, 
stores or markets, and visits to and from re- 
source people such as the county agent. 

3. They explored and used visual aids to clar- 
ify concepts. 

4. They prepared reports on topics of indi- 
vidual or committee interest such as history 
of dairying, life of Louis Pasteur, etc., to 
share with other children or parents. 

5. They prepared and used menus for school 
and home which involved many uses of the 


dairy foods and proper care of them. 


*U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1948 


WHERE TO GET HELP 


Teachers and Upper Grade Students 
Milk. Vol. 10: pp. 204-208 


Britannica Junior. 
Chicago. 1947. 

Parker, Bertha M. 
Education Series. 
Peterson and Co. 


Foods. The Basic Science 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, 

1948. 36 pp. 36 cents. 

Publications of the National Dairy Council:* 

Butter “Whys.” Informative quiz-type booklet, 
popular style, with answers. 24 pp. 7 cents 

Newer Knowledge of Cheese. Illustrated refer- 
ence handbook on types, processes, food values. 
32 pp. 25 cents. 

Milk for a Nation. Concise and pictorial infor- 
mation. 24 pp. booklet. 12 cents. 


Elementary Grade Students 

Food. Set of 121 black and white pictures, 8% by 
11 inches. Mankato, Minnesota: Creative Edu- 
cational Society. 1941. $3.95 per set. 

Food Trails. Illustrated readers A, B, C, for 
grades 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6. Columbus, 
Ohio: American Education Press. 1949. 32 pp. 
booklets. 25 cents each. 

Recent science texts offer related references. 

Publications of the National Dairy Council:* 


Hello U.S.A., Hello South America, Hello from 
Alaska. [Illustrated stories of dairying in re- 
spective countries; for older students. 32 pp. 
booklets. 15 cents each. 

Milk for You and Me. Reader for beginners, full- 
color illustrations. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

Milk from Farm to Family Posters. Set of 6 post 
ers in full color. 70 cents per set. 

Milk . . . Let’s Find Out About It, Cheese .. 
Let’s Find Out About It, Butter . . . Let’s Find 
Out About It. Story-texts for average fourth or 
fifth grade pupils. 16-20 pp. 10 cents each. | 

My Friend the Cow. Picture-story for young chil- 


dren, by Lois Lenski. 36 pp. 12 cents. 

Films 

Milk. 16 mm. black and white sound motion pic 
ture. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 1 reel. $50.00. 


Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm. 16 mm. Kodachrome 
sound motion picture. National Dairy Cound. 
1 reel. $135.00.* 


*Publications of National Dairy 
Council usually are free on re- 
quest to an affiliated Dairy Coun- 
cil Unit. Otherwise, order from 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6. Teacher's 
supplement accompanies materi- 
als for classroom use. 
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A section, P 
“Let's Find Out About Ice Cream, 
appears in The Instructor, April 1950. 








Advertisement sponsored by National Dairy Counc 
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March Place Mats 


with Place Cards 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn School, Elmira, New York 
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LACE mats gay with Irish symbols will 
P add much to the appearance of a 
St. Patrick’s Day party table and can 
be used at other festive meals in March. 

First make a stencil of a shamrock or 
of any other simple design like those 
shown on this page. Use heavy paper 
and make either an outside or an inside 
stencil. Both types are shown at right. 
The dark areas represent the cutout 
spaces. 

Each place mat is a sheet of white con- 
struction paper 12” x 18”. A crayon bor- 
der about 3” wide on each side of the 
paper may be flanked by a row of sten- 
ciled designs. 

In the upper right corner draw a larg- 
er design. Using a razor blade, cut all 
around the top and sides so this design 
will stand up. This becomes the place 
card. Print a name on it. Give the place 
mat two coats of shellac. 
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JUustration 1 


Illustration 2 


Arranging Cut-Paper Designs 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory 


HILDREN can make designs if they are given materials that 
C lead them away from the naturalistic and focus their at- 
tention on making a pattern. The cut-paper technique is a 
simple method which accomplishes this aim. 

Illustration 1, above, shows flower designs made by folding 
the paper down the center and cutting on the fold. The chil- 
dren put red paper behind the cutout spaces and pinned the 
designs on the bulletin board. 


IUustration 3 





IUaustration 4 
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INSTRUCTOR, March 1950 


TODD 


School, University of Chicago 


Illustration 2 shows how the children added more designs to 
make the bulletin board look more interesting. Notice that 
the first design at the left is like the design directly below it, 
except for color. The last flower on the top row was cut out 
of the second paper on the bottom row. 

Arranging these cuttings on the bulletin board was as im- 
portant a problem in design as cutting the holes to make the 
individual flower designs. 

The square designs in Illustration 3 were made by folding 
the paper in the center vertically and then horizontally. 

One child said, “Can we put some blue paper on the left end 
of the bulletin board and put red cuttings on it? I think the 
red cuttings will look nice next to the big red paper.” 

After the cuttings were pinned on the blue (Illustration 4), 
another child said, “I think we should have fixed the bulletin 
board so that there was some blue on the right side, too.”” Such 
remarks show that children are thinking and planning. 

Notice the nice effect made by placing both red and blue 
behind the design at the lower right in I]lustration 5. 

Several children were interested in the string and wire de- 
signs which they saw in the big downtown stores. They made 
horses and flowers. One child made a picture of a girl drink- 
ing. (See Illustration 5.) ’ 

As the children used their originality they chose their own 
subjects, and the sizes of the designs were varied. 


Illustration 5 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


MARTHA I. ANDERSON 


UR third grade was chosen to repre- 
O sent the Dutch people in a pageant. 
We worked out costumes which were 
practical, inexpensive, and attractive. 

The girls borrowed their big sisters’ 
full skirts to wear as part of their cos- 
tumes. Their white caps were made 
from construction paper. 
















































































Tucrpensive Dutch Costumes 


Teacher, Third Grade, Alma Clay School, Chariton, Iowa 


The boys’ neckerchiefs were cut from 
old sheets and their trousers were made 
from discarded pajamas or coveralls. 
Milk-bottle caps were covered and used 
for buttons on their jackets. 

For wooden shoes we developed the 
pattern shown here. Mark a piece of 
heavy paper into 14” squares and sketch 
the sole and the side of the shoe, let- 
ting the lines cut the squares as they do 
in the diagram. 

From a piece of heavy cloth cut two 
side pieces and one sole piece for each 
shoe. (We made our shoes from old can- 
vas window shades, tan work pants, or 
heavy feed sacks.) Sew the two sides 
together at the top from instep to toe. 
Insert the sole between the sides and sew 
the pieces together as far as the dots on 
the heel. Leave the rounded heel open. 

Stuff the pointed toe with paper. Fit 
the shoe over the child’s shoe, by turning 
up the heel and lapping the two ends to 
fit tightly. Pin with a small safety pin 
or sew snaps on the back of the heel to 
hold the shoe in place. 


4b Paper-Cup Windmill 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYN B. CIVEROLO 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


igen paper cups are needed for this windmill. White 
paper cups may be painted bright colors, or col- 
ored ones which do not have to be painted may be 
used. Punch two holes in the bottom of each cup. 

From heavy construction paper make two windmill 
arms, each twice the length of the pattern shown at the 
bottom of this page. Draw the crosslines with a black 
crayon. Fasten the two arms about 1” from the bottom 
of one cup with a brad. Arrange the arms so that they 
cross each other at right angles. 

Following the diagram at the right, cut the deck of 
the windmill from heavy construction paper, making 
the circle 6” in diameter and the deck tabs 24” x 42”. 
Punch two holes near the center of the circle. 

To fasten the windmill together, run a long piece of 
string through the holes in the paper cups and the deck 
of the windmill, so that the deck is between the drink- 
ing edges of the cups. (See the photograph of the fin- 
ished windmill.) Tie the string in a small knot on top 
of the windmill. 

About %” from the drinking edge of each cup make 
slits in the cup opposite the deck tabs so that the tabs 
ean be inserted alternately in the slits in the top cup 
and the bottom cup. 

Paint a doorway on the bottom cup and you have an 
attractive windmill. 
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Cravon Designs on Scarves and Neckerchiefs 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 





He neckerchief and head scarf shown 
here are made from old sheets and 
other white material which the children 
brought from home. First cut a 25” 
square; then cut it in half diagonally. 
Before the designs are started on the 
cloth, discuss various shapes and color 


combinations, and then let the children 
carry out their own ideas. ‘The boys can 
make cowboy neckerchiefs and the girls 
can make head scarves. 

In coloring the designs, use heavy 
strokes and press hard on the crayon so 
that few white spaces show. If the 









contrast between light and dark colors 
proves weak, the designs can be outlined 
with a black crayon. 

When the design is finished, lay the 
cloth face down on wrapping paper and 
press it with a hot iron to set the color. 
With care it may be washed. 


Transparent Window Decorations 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ANTONETTE HARMSEN 


Teacher, First Grade, Daniel S. Kealey School, Hoboken, New Jersey 





clips. 


sors. 











tail for interpretation. 


with the new shade. 
trim about 


Y”" and glue together with airplane glue. 
to the windows with transparent tape. 


HE meager rays of sun that enter our classroom are very 
precious, so we devised this method of using transparent 
cellulose tissue to decorate the room windows for holidays 
and various special occasions. 
Transparent tissue may be bought at any ten-cent store or 
it may be carefully removed from box covers or containers. 
Be sure it is not too wrinkled. 
or any clearly printed picture that does not depend on de- 
Colored pictures are good to use as 
their exact colors may be painted on the transparent tissue. 
Fasten the proper shade of tissue to the picture with paper 
Then secure the covered picture to a firm, flat sur- 
face with thumbtacks. 
Mix tempera paint slightly thick in a shallow dish. If the 
paint is too thin, it will make the tissue wrinkle. 
surface is wanted in the outline, add a small quantity of 
scouring powder to the paint. 
Using a fine brush for light strokes and an art brush for 
heavier ones, trace all the prominent lines. If more than one 
color is used, let the first color dry before starting to paint 
The paint dries in a few minutes. 
When thoroughly dry, remove the picture carefully and 
’e” beyond the outline with a pair of sharp scis- 
If two shades of tissue are used, overlap them about 
Fasten the picture 


Choose an original drawing 


If a raised 


























Kites for Windy Days 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
HELEN WOLFE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Samuel Cupples School, St. Louis, Missouri 


SURE sign of spring is a kite flying high and tugging at its 
A string. Kites are easy to make, and it’s fun to design one’s 
own. To make a kite, each child will need two thin strips 
of wood 2” wide, one 34” and one 30” long; tissue paper of 
various colors; paste; and strong string. 

For the kite frame put a dot in the center of the 30” strip of 
wood, and make a dot 82” from one end of the 34” strip. Cross 
the two strips at these dots so that they are at right angles to 
each other, and tie them securely together. 

With a sharp knife cut a 42” slit in each of the four ends of 
the frame. Let each slit run with the grain of the wood. Start- 
ing at the bottom, pull string through the slit and continue 
around the kite until the string is caught in all four slits. Pull 
it tight enough so that there is no slack, but not so tight that it 
bends the wood. Tie securely at the first slit. 

Paste several sheets of colored tissue paper together to make 
a rectangle about 34” x 36”. In designing the kite covering, 
lay the frame on this paper rectangle in order to judge the 
proper position for the various parts of the design. The three 
kite designs shown on this page are simple yet interesting .to 
make. Other possibilities are unlimited. 

When the design is completed, with a piece of white chalk, 
lightly outline the position of the kite frame on the design. Lift 
the frame out of the way and, leaving a 1” margin all around 
the kite for a pasting flap, cut the kite shape from the rectangle. 

Lay the frame back into position on the tissue paper. Put a 
thin, smooth covering of paste all along one pasting flap at 
a time and fold the flap smoothly over the string. Repeat 
with the other flaps. The string should come exactly on the 


chalk mark. One person should hold the frame in position 
while the other pastes. (The large drawing shows the back of a 
kite with paper pasted over the strings. ) (Continued on page 85) 
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PAPER CUTTING LEADS TO DESIGN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Seeond Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 


gee children like to cut paper designs from squares 
of firm white paper which are folded two or three 
times. If the cutting project is combined with color study, 
an interesting variation in designs results. 

First have the pupils practice cutting designs from 5” 
or 6” squares, making the holes in the designs large enough 
to be lacy and interesting. (See designs at left.) When 
the designs are satisfactory, have the pupils study them 
and decide how they are to be colored, marking off the 
different color areas with light pencil lines. 

In coloring the designs, limit the pupils to the use 
of three colors only. Later, when greater skill has been 
developed, the six rainbow colors may be used. 

Try to develop a feeling for 
color balance by directing the 


pupils to use the same color on 7 
the parts of the design which are 


alike. 
These colored designs may be 
used in many ways. You may cut CARL'S 


the design apart on the folded 


lines, and the four parts may be SEATWORK 


used to decorate the corners of 
book covers, as shown at right. 


Smaller designs may be used as 
flower decorations on greeting I | 
cards or printed programs. 

o 


-REPEAT HALF A DESIGN FOR BALANCE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
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LOIS RINDERKNECHT 


Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, Valley School, Maplewood, Missouri 


1. designs shown here are 
simple yet effective. Half of 
the paper is designed first, and 
next the design is transferred to 
the other half of the paper. 
The final step in this type of 
design is to color the similar 
areas on both sides of the design 


the same color. 






































A Gypsy Tambourine 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN HOUSTON BOILEAU 


Formerly, Children’s Librarian, San Marino Public Library, 
San Marino, California 


TAMBOURINE is a musical instrument often used by the 

gypsies. It is like a very thin drum having only one 
side, and all around the edge are loosely held pieces of metal 
that jingle when the tambourine is shaken. Gypsies usually 
attach many brightly colored ribbons to their tambourines 
and sometimes they paint gay designs on them. The tam- 
bourines are very colorful and make exciting sounds, just 
right for gypsy dances. The play tambourine shown here 
is made from inexpensive materials. Children enjoy making 
and playing it. 

The following materials are needed to make such a tam- 
bourine: four 10” paper plates, four dozen bottle caps, 
some red and yellow enamel or tempera paint, a piece of 
string, red and yellow ribbon about 4” wide, and paste. 

Paste the four paper plates together so that they form one 
thick plate. Paint the back of the plate yellow and the 
front red. Paint twenty-four bottle caps red, and twenty- 
four yellow. In painting the paper plates’ and the bottle 
caps use either tempera or enamel paint, but if tempera 
paint is used, the plate should be shellacked after the paint 
becomes dry. Then the tambourine will be more durable. 

Using a hammer and a nail, carefully punch a hole 
through the center of each of the bottle caps, and then 
punch sixteen neat nail holes around the rim of the pa- 
per plate. Space the holes about 2” apart and make them 
about 4” from the edge so they won’t tear out. 

Thread a piece of red string through one of the holes in 
the edge of the plate. Then run the same string through the 
holes in the center of three of the bottle caps, and then 
thread the string through the next hole in the plate. Do 
this all around the edge of the plate. When you have fin- 
ished, there will be eight groups of bottle caps on the top 
of the plate and eight groups on the bottom of the plate. 

Cut a piece of red and a piece of yellow ribbon about 4” 
wide and 12” long, and fold the ribbons in half. Push this 
doubled part through one of the holes on the edge of the 
plate so that it forms a loop. Run the ribbon ends through 


| the ribbon loop and pull the loop down tight to secure the 


—— in place. Do this in each of the holes around the 
Plate, 

Now your colorful, jingly tambourine is teady to use in 
your rhythm band or for a gypsy dance. 





A Wishing Well 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYN B. CIVEROLO 
Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


HILDREN will think it is fun to construct this “wishing 
well,” and the windlass for raising and lowering the 
bucket will be a source of much interest. 

Determine the center of the top of a quart ice-cream 
carton and place a small dot there. Using a ruler, draw a 
line through this dot to the outside edges. (See Fig. 1.) 
On one side of the carton where this line touches the edge, 
measure over 1%” and draw another line from that point 
through the center of the circle to the opposite edge. 

From these four points on the circumference draw light 
lines about 342” down the side of the carton. Draw a light 
line around the carton connecting these points. Remove the 
top of the carton and cut out the larger areas, leaving the 
two 1%” pieces which form the well poles. (See Fig. 2.) 

Replace the top on the carton. Punch a small hole in 
each well pole about 1” from the top of the pole, and in- 
sert a pipe cleaner through the holes. Bend about 4” of 
the pipe cleaner back to prevent its sliding through the 
cardboard. Bend the other end of the cleaner to form a 
handle. (See the sketch of the finished well.) 

Using a small round brad box, punch holes on either side 
and fasten a wire hairpin through them to form a handle for 
the water bucket. (See Fig. 3.) Tie a string around the 
wire handle of the bucket and around the center of the pipe 
cleaner, and wind up the slack string. 

Color the outside of the carton to look like stone or brick, 
and color the bucket brown. 

Water may be used in the wishing well if the carton and 
the bucket are waxed heavily enough to waterproof them. 


FIG. 3 
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I's Fun to Draw Faces 





) 


LD’ your pupils have trouble drawing 


portraits in the correct proportions: 
One of the hardest things to teach in art 
is how to make facial features. A con- 
versation like the following may help. 

“If you had only a flat piece of wood 
for a pillow, which part of your head 
would you place on it? The side, of 
course, because it, too, is fairly flat. Let 
us pretend we are old men, stroking our 
beards. Can you feel the hard bone in- 
side your chin, and how it curves down 
from your ear to form a blunt point? It 
is much more pointed than the top of 
your head, is it not? So when you begin 
to draw a head, remember to make the 
sides rather flat, and the chin more point- 
ed than the top of the crown. 

“What is the most important thing in- 
side your head? Brains, of course, so we 
must have a big enough brain box. John, 
come here and put your head close 
against the blackboard, so we can mark 
where your crown, eyes, and chin come. 
See what a good big brain box John has! 
You each have one like that. Let us put 
a faint line halfway down the head, and 
reserve all the upper half for brains. 

“Another useful faint line would be 
one going straight down the center of the 
face. Now we can mark lightly where 
all the features are to be. Look at the 
space between your neighbor’s eyes. 
Some people say it is about as wide as 
one eye. Do you agree? 

“Have you ever read of someone’s eyes 
being ‘round with surprise’? Could they 
be really round? I.am stretching mine 
as wide as I can now, but the sockets are 
still a bit pointed at the ends, aren’t they? 
For what other expressions do we open 
our wide? Sadness, fright, and 
fierceness are a few. The eyes are im- 
portant because they can look happy or 


eyes 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BARBARA BELL 


Teacher of Art, Burnley, Lancashire, England 


sad all by themselves. I will cover my 
face, and show only my eyes. Say ‘yes’ 
if I am smiling, ‘no’ if I am not. You 
can tell I am smiling because my eyes 
look nearly closed. 

“Plan the shape and position of the eye 
sockets; then think about noses. In kin- 
dergarten, we drew noses like this (mak- 
ing a triangle), and in first grade we 
drew them like this (erasing one side of 
triangle, making a sloping L). Now we 
can do even better, because we have 
learned not to put any line down the side 
of the nose when the person is looking 
straight at us (erasing other side of tri- 
angle). We have also learned to draw 
more than just a straight line for the tip 
of the nose. 

“If the school nurse were examining 
your nose, how would you hold your 
head? In an ordinary position, the nos- 
trils do not look round, but rather flat. 
Each has a curved ‘roof’ over it. There 
is a little groove between the nostril and 
the cheek, but as it curves up it fades to 
nothing. We can make a pencil line do 
the same. 

“How can we show that this side of 
my body and this side of my nose are fac- 
ing the door, and not you or the window? 
By shading all that side, of course. 

“Which end of your nose sticks out 
farther? The shadow, then, will be 
broader at the bottom. (Show this, us- 
ing a long pencil point almost horizon- 


tally, and perhaps smudging the shadow 
together with a finger. ) 

“Would you put the mouth here, half- 
way between the nose and the point of 
the chin? For the upper lip, draw a 
small wide letter V exactly on the mid- 
dle line, and a wide U just below, con- 
necting them at the ends. Two faint 0's 
under the U will help with the shape of 
the lower lip. Put your own mouth in 
the position you want to draw, and de- 
cide whether the ends should be high or 
low, far apart or close together. See how 
gloomy I look when I stretch my upper 
lip down so far. (Continued or. page 89) 
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LIVELY EYES 


Eyes that seem to have depth 
add a lifelike quality to portraits. 
An explanation of how to get this 
effect follows. 

After a portrait about 5” high 
(exclusive of neck and headdress) 
has been drawn and colored, cut 
it out, and cut away the part in- 
side the eye sockets. Place a 
strip of paper about 1” wide be- 
hind the eyeholes. Mark the in- 
ner extremes of the eyeholes on 
this strip. The space between 
will later be attached to the back 
of the face. Now draw the eye- 
balls on the strip, slightly farther 
out than the correct position. 
Color them, and, with a sharp 
knife, cut around one side of each 
eyeball. Fold it up at right an- 
gles. Patch the hole left by it, 
and color the patch and the other 
side of the raised half of the eye- 
ball. Using gummed tape, attach 
the strip behind the eyeholes. 
Bend the cut sections forward. 
Now the face has “lively eyes.” 


HWauw many new ideas do vou cet | 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF 7 
Dil v8 THE 
be 
Canadian 
Over the sagebrush and grassy exact. We ranged in age from 
plains, the “youngster” with only five 
= Past fields of ripening grain, yeass of teathian balled best 
Through Canada’s fabulous Rock- 7 ~. 5 Semmes Ae Pe 
ses. white-haired veteran appr aching 
O’er scenic U.S. terrain: retirement; teachers of children 
and youth from kindergarten to 
ae Ba To hotels ornate and spacious, junior college. Fourteen states and e 
Seine nets are laid out on “port day” at Prince Rupert, lo cabins small and snug, : wn . 
a British Columbia fishing village near the Alaskan border. Past lakes and streams and moun- and one foreign country were Saska' 
tains, represented. An exchange teacher | dean’ 
Down holes where mines are from Newcastle, England, was a tion 
dug; member of the group until we | katche 
’ reached Seattle. One and all, proble 
By train and bus and steamer, ; : 
"Sie teeth ent oe Rank we returned home bubbling over wan t 
To orientation meetings. with enthusiasm. the P 
Into the shops for “loot”; The tour began in Chicago on tion | 
July 2, and ended twenty-seven that « 
Sometimes tired and sleepy, days later after a circle that in- | state | 
cian wit eins Dh, cluded Winnipeg, Saskatoon, the | Th 
New pastures for to try. Canadian Rockies, Prince Rupert, put o1 
the Inside Passage, Vancouver, Lodge 
Sica And did we try them! Moun- Victoria, Seattle, Spokane, Butte, | in ch 
tain trail climbing at Lake Louise; Helena, and a retracing of the | educa 
‘ her a snowmobile ride at Columbia route between Minneapolis and | berta. 
eu a Icefields; a fast hike through Kit- Chicago. of ha 
_ wanga, famed for its totem poles, But this listing of names doesn’t Parlia 
Above: Iceland poppies fringe Lake Louise, famed beauty with the train conductor to set the give any idea of the tour. We pecial 
spot in the Canadian Rockies. Below: Vista domes like Lge : i : 
this were enjoyed by the author's party during the trip pace; a visit to the penthouse saw and were thrilled with and ning. 
from Chicago to Minneapolis in a Twin Cities Zephyr. theater at the University of Wash- photographed the usual things: provit 
ington; a boat ride through Mon- lakes, mountains, waterfalls; deer, showe 
tana’s Gates of the Mountains: bear, and moose; unfamiliar wild touris 
a 3,400-foot descent into the flowers and tame ones in unusual in the 
Leonard Copper Mine at Butte, effects—the Iceland poppies at us the 
decked out in miners’ helmets Lake Louise, the immense roses that r 
and lights, and _ giggling like before the houses in Ocean Falls, come 
schoolgirls! British Columbia, and, of course, strong 
But let’s begin at the begin- the Butchart Gardens at Victoria. Th 
ning. “We” were twenty-five Like other travelers, we toured geogr 
women—all teachers, with the the cities and haunted the shops. given 
exception of two nurses, a secre- But there was more than that to teach 
tary of a private school, and a_ our trip. prepa 
hygienist—on a National Educa- There was the talk on thestruc- Wash 
tion Association tour, NJ-1 to be ture of Canadian government, Visit 
All th 
the j 
Left: At the Parliament Buildings in Victoria, capital of British Columbia, Anglo- 
Admerican records were brought out. Below: In miners’ garb, the group visited a copper were 
mine at Butte. (The author is in the second row, seventh from left. The men, from left, Bu 
are the miner guide, bus driver, and tour conductor, and, at right, the mine manager.) merel 
indus 
at th 
we cc 
we w 
comb 
Stretc 
arour 
spring 
kota. 
teach 
gover 
city, 
oping 
trees 
of th: 
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For Announcement of the 
1950 TRAVEL CONTEST, 
turn to the next page. 














Border 


HALLIE R. JOHN 
Teacher of English, Creston High School, 





_ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
five 
Oa Winner of Second Prize, 1949 Travel Contest of THe INstTrucToR 
ing . 
Above: Enterprising Saskatoon makes the most of 


ren its pleasant situation on the Saskatchewan River. 
Below: Snow-crowned Mount Rainier, Washington, 
rises high above the trail in Paradise Valley. 


“SR 
agit yo? . y * ’ iy {4 


~ ys 


tes | and especially the government of 
ere Saskatchewan, by Dr. Laycock, 
her | dean’ of the College of Educa- 
sa | tion in the University of Sas- 
we | katchewan; and presentation of 
all, problems confronting Saskatche- 
ver | wan teachers, by the secretary of 
the Provincial Teachers’ Federa- 
on | tion (a position corresponding to 










en that of executive secretary of a 
in- state education association 
the There was the movie program 


rt, put on for our benefit at Tekarra 
er, | Lodge, Jasper Park, by the man 
te, | in charge of visual and auditory 
the | education in the province of Al- .. 
ee oe. 


. There was the experience ee ‘ ge ie 
nd berta 1 - the . ‘P : Above: The vast Columbia Icefields in Jasper National 
of having the British Columbia Park border the highway joining Jasper and Banff Parks. 










n't Parliament Buildings opened es- Below : Huge combines were seen at work in the wide- 
fi : stretching grainfields of the State of Washington. 

Ne pecially for us on a Sunday eve- : ; --<eaumeaee 

nd ning. At that time, Dr. Ireland, <a : 

8: provincial archivist and librarian, 

ef, showed us, undisturbed by other 

id tourists, the records of settlement 

ral in the Northwest and revived for 

at us the Anglo-American rivalry in 

eS that region in a way that made it 

ls, come alive and left us with a 

ec. stronger friendship for Canada. 

a. There was the background of 

ed geography, history, and industry 

IS. given us by Mr. Ainsworth, a 

to teacher in the Seattle schools, to ’ ae ’ 
prepare us for our travels in Be be fio yt re ae ~ Above: One of the “Princesses,” linking Van- 

C- Washington State—including a ee ate eo . couver to Victoria, passes Brockton Point. 
‘a : a BEN AS Ripe Peep eae ‘ : : Below: On the Missouri River, near Helena, 

t. visit to peerless Mount Rainier. Montana, are the spectacular Gates of the 


All these added immeasurably to Mountains, discovered by Lewis and Clark. 


the interest of a tourist; they 
were invaluable to a teacher. 
Photographs on the opposite page are from 
But we weren't content with British Columbia Government Travel Bureau 


¥ (two), Canadian Pacific Railway, Burlington 
merely hearing about places and Route, Al's Photo Shop (Butte); on this page, 
. from Canadian National Railways (two), 


industries. We took a close look Northern Pacific Railway (three), British 
at them. Agriculture, of course, ee ee 

we could see as we traveled, and 

we were just in time to find huge 

combines at work in the wide- On our trip down the Inside 
Stretching dry-farming region Passage we left our ship at Ocean 
around Spokane and in the Falls to watch the cedars and 
spring-wheat fields of North Da- hemlocks of British Columbia be- 
kota. We were taken by the ing made into paper. We saw the 
teachers of Saskatoon to see the big Douglas firs of Washington 
government tree project near that and Oregon being sawed into 
city, where the province is devel- lumber at Seattle. We watched 
oping and supplying to farmers the lights of the salmon | fleet 
trees which ‘will stand the rigors on the Skeena ‘River at Prince 
of that n rthern climate. Rupert. (Continued on next page) 
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This photograph of the tour party was made at the entrance 
of the Empress Hotel, which faces the harbor of Victoria. 


(The author is in the second row, third from the right. 
“lone man” is the conductor of the tour, J. C. Shankland.) 


- 








A visit was paid to Kitwanga and its 


totem poles, in British Columbia, 


The Lid. 


While we were in Seattle we 
followed the big fish from the 
boats to the freezing room where 
the stiff bodies were piled like 
cordwood, and then we walked 
through the cannery to the place 
where filled cans came tumbling 
from the line. From Spokane we 
took a side trip to look at Grand 
Coulee Dam and marvel at its 
At Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, on another side trip, the 
workings of a copper smelter were 
explained to us. And, of course, 
there was the descent into a cop- 
per mine already mentioned. In 
future we shall know whereof we 


immensity. 


Photographs on this page are from 
(Victoria), 
Railway, 





logs 


Great from northwestern forests, 
moving up a conveyor and into a saw- 
mill, have dirt and stones washed off 
their bark by high-pressure sprays. 


4ssociated Screen News, 
Western Pine Association - Northern Pacific 
British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, 


speak when we discuss the indus- 
tries of the Northwest. 

But equally important, and 
even more delightful, were the 
public-relations and __personal- 
relations phases of our trip. Our 
membership was small; it was 
homogeneous; and its scattered 
origins and diverse interests made 
for constant grouping and _ re- 
grouping. Schools were not up- 
permost in our minds, but on the 
long train and bus rides discus- 
sions would sometimes develop on 
the differences in schools and ed- 
ucational procedures and on the 
similarity of teachers’ problems. 








For fun, there was a stunt 
party at Tekarra Lodge that un. 
covered individual abilities anq 
accented personalities, On our 
trains, and more particularly op 
our ships—the “Prince Rupert” 
down the Inside Passage and the 
“Princess Patricia” from Van. 
couver to Victoria, and again 
from Victoria to Seattle—there 
were casual contacts with other 
Americans and with Canadians, 

But heart-warming and rich in 
associations the planned 
contacts—the tour of Saskatoon 
in cars driven by teachers; the 
visit to the Saskatoon Normal 
School, when instructors showed 
us around and stayed with us un- 
til the skies cleared after a sud- 
den thundershower; and most of 
all, the delightful tea which the 
teachers of the same city gave for 
us in their new Board of Educa- 
tion building. Talk about hands 
across the border! 

In Helena, Montana, the off- 
cers of the Montana Education 
Association entertained us at 
lunch at the Montana Club, 
after which we spent delightful 
hours at the of Martin 
Moe, executive secretary of the 
Montana Education Association. 
He had just returned from a 
four months’ assignment in Ger- 

many, where he had attempted 
to introduce (Continued on page 77) 


were 


home 





Good Mews for Vacation “/ravelers! 


VER the years, hundreds of teachers have been 

awarded prizes totaling many thousands of 
dollars in THE INSTRUCTOR’s Annual Travel 
Contest. This year, will YOU be receiving a check 
just before Christmas—perhaps large enough to be 
a nest egg for your 1951 trip? Why not try for it? 
Ihe forty-six cash prizes 
range from $250 to $10 (in 
all, $1,000). An Instructor 
Illustrated Unit is sent to 





every contestant who observes the rules but doesn’t 
geta check. 

The entire period since the close of the 1949 Con- 
test (October 15, 1949) is included but all manu- 
scripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by this 
coming October 15. You can describe a trip taken 
last Christmas, or during the Easter recess this year, 
if you like. 

Travel of what kind? By train, bus, ship, plane, 
private automobile, or any combination of these. 
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Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (of 
subject to call as substitutes), school librarians, 
school administrators, and supervisors, EXCEPT 
those who have been awarded Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize 
in any previous Instructor Travel Contest. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us 
the accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 
post card or (first class) in an envelope. Even if 
you enclose from THE INSTRUCTOR 
address your envelope to the Travel Editor. Write 
plainly or print. If your ink spreads, use pencil, 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Ruleg 
with Cover Sheet, without obligating you. 

Here is the list of prizes: 


$1,000 in casu- 


Forty-six Prizes 
First Prize $ 250.00 


coupons 


Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize 75. 


Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 
Sixth Prize 


40 Prizes of $10.00 each 


60.00 
40.00 
25.00 
400.00 
$1,000.00 


th 
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The Artillery ‘Tractor 


eon 


that grew into a well-powered Automobile 


You're on a street in Paris in 1769. 
You're watching a three-wheeled monstrosity chug its way over the 
cobblestones. It has a heavy platform for a big gun and is powered by 
ahuge steam boiler and engine on the front whee l. It’s going at top 
speed —a noble three miles an hour—and has to 
be refueled every 15 miles. 

But the crowds cheer wildly. For this is Captain 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot’s wonderful invention 
that may give the armies of Royalist France 
control over all Europe. 


Ma Foi! Suddenly the three-wheeler tips, sways, 
topples over in a mess of machinery, steam 
and smoke! Captain Cugnot 

seems to have failed. 


He did fail in: making an instrument of war. But, as your science teacher 
will tell you, his tractor was one of the most important things ever made 
by man. 

For it was probably the first self-propelled vehicle—that is, a vehicle which 
made its own power as it went along. It just didn’t have enough power for 
the job. And this was the same trouble that plagued hundreds of other 


vehicles in the centuries that followed—even the first automobiles. 


fn fact, it took endless work like that done by people at General Motors 
to make 


ars as well powered as they are today. 


Une of the first things discovered by men of GM was that an engine is no 
better than its fuel, and they showed how to make anti-knock gasoline. 
Then the 
make par 


worked out ways to balance moving parts for smoothness, to 
s accurately, and to lubricate the engine properly. 


Graduall. they worked their way toward today’s automobile engines with 


*K NOTE 


in limited qua y booklet, “Research Loc 


TO TEACHERS: Reprints of t vee which ag the current issue 


* 

















—— 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR 


Mondoy 





on the air every 


att . ™ . sy’ 


high-compression ratios. This is an engineer’s term for measuring the 
“squeeze” put on the fuel before it is ignited inside the engine’s cylinders. 


Today all engines in GM cars have high-compression ratios and get the 
most out of available fuels. Unlike Captain Cugnot’s tractor, they have 
ample power for the job they have to do. 


Next time you’re in a GM car, watch it perform. GM power is another 
reason why folks tell you—you can’t beat a GM car for value. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


GN YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC 





BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE «+ GMC TRUCK @ COACH «+ GM DIESEL « DELCO 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE" 
of Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available request. Also, 
by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room I1-170H, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
. a Tau Ww ~ - 
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Teachers’ Hel p-One - Another Club 


‘a i 





HELPING THE READER 
CHARLOTTE PARKER 


F your pupils have the habit 
I of continually prompting the 
reader when he does not know a 
that may 
help you rer-edy the situation. 

Tell the pupils to raise their 
hands if they know the 
and 


word, here is a device 


word the 
reader has forgotten, allow 
the one who is reading to call on 
someone to tell the 
The children like to be called on 


by one 


him word. 


another, and very soon 
this habit of calling out the words 
before the reader has an oppor- 
tunity to think will be 

If the 
calls on only 
ting up straight or holding their 
books correctly, class posture will 


be improved. 


broken. 
pupil who is reading 
Sit- 


those who are 


BIRDS’ NESTS 
MARION P. FALL 


collected old 
nests, studied their con- 


N THE spring we 
birds’ 
identified them. 


black 


nests to 


struction, and 


using thread, we 
the 
branches, 

strips of pink crepe paper around 
the ends of the twigs to resemble 


Then, 


sewed small tree 


and wrapped narrow 


blossoms. When tacked to the 
frames above our windows the 
branches gave to our room a 


springlike beauty. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate shect. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


10 for general directions to contributors. 








USING PAPER CUPS 


MARY NORDBY 
SAVE 
I cups 


spoons. 
them, 
future 


all my paper ice-cream 
ice-cream 
dry 


for 


and wooden 
I rinse them clean, 

and store them away 

use. 

Sometimes I use the cups for 


They 


are also very practical for hold- 


individual paste containers. 


ing paint and water, and for mix- 
The 
for 


ing colors during art class. 


wooden spoons are handy 
stirring colors. 

The cups can also be used to 
store each individual child’s plas- 
tic clay, ensuring sanitation. 

I often use such cups as con- 
tainers for thumbtacks, clips, and 


other small articles. 





lowa.—My rural pupils and I should 
like to exchange letters, cards, or pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers in other 
schools anywhere. Our school is ten 
miles northeast of lowa City. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. E. L. McBride, 449 
Riverdale, Lowa City, Iowa. 

Kansas.—The teacher and pupils in 
my one-room rural school, grades one, 
two, three, four, seven, and eight, 
would like to hear from bovs and girls 
United States and in other 
countries, We would like to exchange 
scenic cards and game ideas. Address: 
Miss Elaine Cassidy, c/o Mr. Henry 
Volesky, Oketo, Kansas. 


all over the 


Kentucky.—My pupils from grades 
one through eight would like to cor- 
respond with school children anywhere. 
Our school is located in the mountain 
region of Kentucky. Chief occupations 
of our district are natural-gas produc- 


tion and farming. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Cline Burchette, Gulnare 
School, Gulnare, Kentucky. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 
KATHERINE SMITH 


HE culmination of the third- 
T graders’ unit on community 
helpers was an assembly program. 
The children 
dressed to represent various com- 
the 
representatives of 


participating were 
munity helpers. At end of 
the 
the 
audience distributing appropriate 
gifts. For instance, the milkman 
handed a bottle of milk to a firsi- 
grade child; the grocer presented 
of the 
radishes; 


program, 
helpers passed through the 


another member audience 
with a bunch of the 
baker passed out a loaf of bread; 
the shoe-repair man gave a pair 
of shoestrings; and the postman 


a parcel-pc st package. 


a 


A BUTTON BORDER © 
IRENE M. BOYLAN 


USED buttons to make a num. 

ber frieze for prithary chilk 
dren. A large brown button served, 
to illustrate the first numeral. Jf 
was sewed to the center of a piece 
of oak tag 3” x 6”. At the top of 
the card I printed the figure oney 
below it I wrote out the word, 
The second card held smaller but” 
tons than that used on the first 
card, and the buttons grew smalk 
er as the numbers became pro 
gressively larger. Ten little pearl 
buttons were sewed to the last” 
card. A different color for each. 
number gave variety. ; 

These cards, hung in the frou. 
of the classroom, presented the 
correct idea of quantity to the 
pupils, helped them to spell the 
numerals accurately whenever 
they needed them in writing their 
stories, and started a discussion 
about button collecting. 


A READING RACE’ 
IRENE SCOTT 


USE toy racers to motivate 
I reading in my lower grade” 
I give each pupil a car which 
he moves a “mile” around they 
track each time that he reads ay 
paragraph correctly. Each autoy 
is different and each child has 4@ 
“license plate” bearing his initials 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


crades. 
your own. 
interest in your locality. 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
Plan to have 


your pupils answer all letters 


received—at least those received during the six weeks foliowing pub- 


lication of your notice. 


the exe hange of correspondence, 
stoned by the teachers themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Club Exchange, Tue 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teachers 
of grades one through six of Blooming 
Prairie Grade School wish to share 
information with pupils and teachers in 
other states and in foreign countries. 
Our school is located in a well devel- 
oped agricultural, dairying, and vege- 
table-gardening region. We are near 
the famous Mayo Clinic at Rochester. 
We would like to exchange Indian sto- 
ries, view cards, and Paul Bunyan 
legends. Address mail to any of the 
following teachers, according to grade 
desired, at Blooming Prairie Grade 
School, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. 


March 1950 


All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
give complete addresses, and be 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Miss Barbara Nussloch, first grade 
Miss Jean Hein, second grade 
Mrs. Wilda Tucker, third grade 
Miss Jean Keife, fourth grade 
Miss Helen Palan, fifth grade 
Mrs. Arlene Ditlefsen, sixth grade 


Pennsylvania.—My fifth and _ sixth 
grades wish to correspond with others 
in the same grades. We live in a beau- 
tiful agricultural valley in northeastern 
Pennsylvania in the anthracite coal 
region. Address: Mr. Robert A. Hawk, 
Conyngham Borough School, Conyng- 
ham, Pennsylvania. 


Wyoming.—My pupils of 
grades and I should like: to exch 
correspondence, products, and picture 
post cards with other pupils and teach=" 
ers. Our school is sixty miles fromy 
the nearest town. Wyoming is noted 
for its unusual scenery—weird rock | 
formations, canyons, extinct geysers) 
cataracts, and so on. Address corres 
spondence to: Mrs. Ruth Wilkinson) 
Teckla School, Teckla, Wyoming. 


" 
ilk. DE bine thn gmat TAINO sis se Sak 


—l 


If You Haven’t Heard 
from Norway 





Fru Constance Vikerhaugen from 
Norway implores us to stop the del 
uge of letters which her school has 
received in response to her item 
these columns last September. 
appreciates the opportunity for 
ternational correspondence and 
handed out letters to incerestil 
children in a number of schools i 
Oslo, but only a small fraction 
the letters received can possibly. 
answered. See her letter, page 


















“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 


— 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola...has made Coke part of the community 


to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Soctal Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








My second grade will study circus and 
zoo animals this spring. How can sci- 
ence be connected with this study? 


Experience seems to show that 
children are interested in such 
problems as: How do the animals 
take care of their young? What 
kinds of food do the animals eat? 
How do the animals eat the food? 
In what kinds of places do the 
animals live? 

Second-grade pupils can look at 
the animals at the zoo and the cir- 
cus to find answers to such ques- 
tions. The attendants at the zoo 
may also help to answer them. 
The children may like to observe 
closely to see how the animals are 
different from each other in their 
habits of food getting, and so on. 

These are some of the science 
questions children are interested 
in, but in second grade they are 
also interested in just looking at 
the animals for the fun of it and 
not being hurried too much. The 
“talking it over” after the trip will 
bring out many interesting obser- 
vations and questions. Easy books 
about zoo and circus animals with 
good illustrations are useful too. 


* 


My sixth-grade pupils are interested in 
bird banding. Is it possible for them 
to band birds? 


“Bird banding is carried on by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
under the Department of the In- 
terior. In order to receive a per- 
mit to engage in bird banding the 
applicant must be at least 18 years 
of age and thoroughly competent 
to make positive identification of 
every local species of bird. Such 
ability must be attested in writing 
by three recognized authorities or 
by licensed banders.” This is quot- 
ed from information furnished by 
the National Audubon Society. 
These requirements make it impos- 
sible for your pupils to do any bird 
banding, for it is actually an activ- 
ity requiring much skill and infor- 
mational background. You may 
be able to discover a bird bander 
in your community who could talk 
to your group. Many of the books 
on birds in your library will have 
material about bird banding in 
them. The National Audubon So- 
ciety, 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 
28, has inexpensive material on 
birds that will interest your pupils. 
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My . children insist on using finger 
paint which is too thick. How can I 
convince them that this is wrong? 


Make an art exhibit, hanging 
only the finger paintings that were 
done with thin finger paint. Say 
to the children, “Some of you had 
fun using finger paint that was too 
thick, but the children who have 
their paintings displayed used the 
finger paint as an art material. 
Aren’t the results interesting? No- 
tice that their papers are not all 
curled up and cracked like those 
made with the thick finger paint.” 


¢ 


When clay becomes too hard should 
the children soften it by dipping their 
fingers in water and rubbing the clay? 


This is a poor way to soften 
clay, for it makes a mess and 
doesn’t get good results. It is bet- 
ter to make several holes in the 
clay, place it in a can and cover it 
with water. Allow the water to 
seep through the clay for a day 
and a night, and the clay will then 
be soft enough to use. 


« 


How can I help my fifth-graders paint 
pictures of sunshine? They have asked 
for my help. 


We painted sunshine this way. 
We painted some trees yellow on 
one side and green on the other. 
We painted other trees light green 
on the sunny side and very dark 
green on the shady side. We made 
white houses light blue on the 
shady side. An orange roof was 
painted red on. the shady side. A 
red barn was painted purple on 
the shady side. A brown tree trunk 
was painted black on the shady 
side. In this way the impression 
of sunshine was conveyed. 


* 
Please tell me how my fifth-grade chil- 


dren can best represent mountains in 
art work. 


We found broken, peeled cray- 
ons very useful. We broke wax 
crayons into one-inch lengths, and 
peeled the paper from them. We 
then used the broad side of these 
crayons on manila drawing paper. 
The shading that resulted gave the 
effect of distant mountains. We 
pressed harder on the closer moun- 
tains to make them look darker 
and nearer. 
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How can I help fourth-grade children 
who are having difficulty in under- 
standing their history textbook? 


First, discover whether the chil- 
dren’s comprehension difficulties 
are caused by deficient reading 
ability or by the presence of many 
new concepts in the history text- 
book. 

If deficient reading ability is the 
cause, give the children specific 
help and guidance in removing the 
reading difficulties. Guide the si- 
lent reading in the textbook, para- 
graph by paragraph if necessary, 
by making out questions which 
cive the children something defi- 
nite to find as they read. In dis- 
cussing the content of paragraphs, 
reading difficulties will appear. If 
the reading problems are very se- 
rious, diagnose individual difficul- 
ties and give these pupils specific 
help. 

If the presence of many new 
concepts in the history textbook 
is blocking comprehension, give 
much attention to the clarification 
of the content by using films, film- 
strips, museum exhibits, pictures, 
maps, and other visual aids. 

Educators are constantly cau- 
tioning us against accepting ver- 
balism for understanding. In order 
to help the children get meaning 
from the history textbook, enrich 
their experiences with trips, with 
dramatizations, and with group 
discussions that will develop mean- 
ingful concepts. 


A 


Please suggest something that my sixth- 
grade boys can make for a showcase 
exhibit of their study of medieval life. 


The boys may be divided into 
committees to build a model of a 
medieval castle and its surround- 
ings. Simple materials, such as 
painted oatmeal boxes, small bits 
of wood, small pebbles, and char- 
acter figures made of dressed 
clothespins or of clay may be used. 
Similar inexpensive materials will 
make effective representations of 
the moat and drawbridge. 

If your showcase is too small for 
a model castle, each boy may en- 
joy making an illustrated manu- 
script as the monks did. A short 
poem or a scriptural passage may 
be used. The selection should be 
done in manuscript writing and 
decorated with designs in color. 


What do you consider the chief use of 
manipulative materials in the teaching 
of arithmetic? 


Manipulative materials have two 
chief uses or functions to perform, 
They are: (1) to enable the pu 
pil to discover relationships among 
numbers, and (2) to enable the 
pupil to find an answer to a fact 
when he forgets it. 

In the latter case, manipulative 
material is used in the same way 
that one uses a dictionary to find 
the spelling of a word. It is desir- 
able for one to know how to spell 
as many words as possible, but 
there are always times when on 
has to resort to an authoritative 
source. Likewise, a pupil should 
know basic facts in the processes, 
but when he is not certain he can 
always use manipulative materials 
to discover the answer. 


Sd 


List the procedures you would use to 
appraise the effectiveness of arithmetic 
instruction in a school system. 


This is a very vital problem and 
one that is difficult to answer in 
the space granted in this column. 
There are four essential phases to 
evaluation in arithmetic. They are: 
(1) formulating the educational 
outcomes to be measured, (2) pro- 
viding a suitable instrument of 
evaluation, (3) making a _ record 
of pupil performance, and (4) in- 
terpreting the results. 

The first of these steps in eval- 
uation is self-explanatory. The 
teacher must decide whether she 
wishes her pupils to become profi- 
cient in computation or to be able 
to use number intelligently in 
quantitative situations. The first 
objective is achieved through drill 
while the second goal is met by 
teaching number meaningfully. 

Standard tests and teacher-made 
tests are instruments for evaluating 
the work. The teacher must use a 
suitable check list to appraise the 
work habits of the pupils as they 
perform the tests. 

The teacher should keep a rec- 
ord of each pupil’s achievement 
from grade to grade so that the 
progress made can be easily scen. 
A program of this kind requires 
much clerical work, but it provides 
an excellent basis for applying suit- 
able remedial measures or for re- 
teaching a given topic or process. 


























Canco’s Newest Educational Film 
in Full Color! 










16 mm. Sound 
Runs for. 
22 Minutes 





The exciting history of fruit 
and vegetable juices from 
earth to the family table! 


A film of instruction that 


instructors will applaud! 


The American Can Company’s marvelous new 
full-color educational film will make a prize pro- 























geography, health, home economics and gen- 
eral science. 


Teacher and pupil alike will delight at this 


Name of School 





Street Address 








gram for all students. 7, ee 
It is the exciting and dramatic saga of the (20) r dl 
; g , — | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
history, culture and economic development of Heme Geonemies Section, Dept.— 
fruit and vegetable juices—the juices that are 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
now such a big part of our everyday diet. e | Please send me, free of charge, your 16 mm. sound color | 

: film, ‘‘Vitamin Rivers.” 
America and Health | | 
Date preferred 
“Vitamin Rivers’’ shows how great advances in OLE Date film will be returned 
canning processes have made possible the de- | 1st Alternate date | 
velopment of vast areas of America. “Vitamin amd) | Date film will be returned | 
Rivers” depicts in turn how this development | 2nd Alternate date | 
has proved a boon to the health of the nation. mal | Date film will be returned | 
“Vitamin Rivers” has other great instruc- | I promise to return the film to you on the date specified | 
tional value. You will find it especially helpful | above and will prepay the return postage. | 
for students of social studies, history, economic “TODA | : | 
Name and Position 

| | 
| | 
! | 





thrilling educational film! 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Langua ge 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 


Guidance |} 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








I heard someone use the term “script 
text” in talking of primary reading ma- 
terials. What did she mean? 

Miss Gertrude Hildreth uses the 
term in Chapter IV of Reading in 
the Elementary School, 48th Year- 
book, Part II, of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education 
(University of Chicago Press). 
There the term refers to reading 
material done in manuscript writ- 
ing, or typewritten, by teacher or 
pupil as distinct from commercially 
printed text material. 


° 


Where can I obtain a list of magazines 
that are suitable for the use of elemen- 
tary-school children? 


A recent publication which gives 
excellent guidance in the selection 
of magazines is entitled Magazines 
for Elementary Grades. It may be 
purchased from the Curriculum 
Department, Public Schools, Mad- 
ison, Wis. The price is $.50. 


+ 


How may I stimulate a more thoughtful 
reading attitude among my middle- and 
upper-grade children? 


Direct their attention to content, 
understanding, and interpretation 
in every possible way. Motivating 
questions should call for interpre- 
tation, rather than repetition of 
words as found in the book. 

Have children locate on a world 
map the locale of the stories that 
they read. 

Have them hunt for stories of dif- 
ferent historical periods. Let them 
illustrate or dramatize the leading 
characteristics of the different pe- 
riods. 

Let them collect various slogans 
and sayings found in stories they 
read. Have them collect weather 
sayings and trace their origin and 
accuracy. Have them read stories 
about children of a given country. 
Then have them summarize the 
characteristics of the people and the 
country as found in these stories. 

Let them make a play from any 
story which has dramatic possibili- 
ties. 

Quiz programs, puzzles, ques- 
tions, and check tests of various 
types may be made by the pupils 
and presented to others in a class. 

Have pupils outline, summarize, 
and evaluate reading materials in 
different subject areas. 

If you are emphasizing meaning, 
be certain that the materials are 
not too difficult for thoughtful reac- 
tions, yet difficult enough to chal- 
lenge interest and thinking. 
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Please explain the criteria by which we 
should judge children to determine 
whether they are normal or abnormal. 


We judge a child to be normal 
on the basis of (1) his physical de- 
velopment, (2) his intelligence, (3) 
his emotional stability, and (4) his 
ability to relate to others. 

One should be cautious in using 
the term normal. There is a wide 
range of normal development. 
Some children grow more rapidly 
than others, some develop intellec- 
tually more rapidly than others, 
and some show emotional matu- 
rity earlier than others. There- 
fore, it is essential for parents, as 
well as teachers, to realize that con- 
siderable variations from the so- 
called norm do not necessarily call 
for special attention or concern. 
One must avoid comparing a child 
with another child by isolating one 
phase of his growth and develop- 
ment as a basis for this comparison. 


° 


I am on a large committee to evaluate 
the health program of our school. 
What can we use as a yardstick? 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation prepared a folder for 
just such purposes as yours. It 
lists the fundamental practices of a 
good school health program. Your 
committee can use this list as a 
standard and check your school’s 
rating by it. Packages of 25 folders 
may be bought for $.25 a package 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


aa 


Do you recommend the use of shoulder 
supports to straighten the backs of chil- 
dren who stoop? 


Generally speaking, shoulder sup- 
ports are not good. A normal diet, 
correct exercis¢, proper seating, 
and adequate lighting are the req- 
uisites to good posture. Guidance 
is important, too—teachers and par- 
ents should encourage children to 
exercise, to walk, to stand, to sit 
properly, and to rest as needed. 

Teachers and parents must real- 
ize that every child is different and 
must be developed according to his 
own pattern. Children are imita- 
tors too. If adults have good pos- 
ture, normal children will be likely 


to carry themselves well. Good 
posture is important. It contrib- 
utes to health and beauty. It be- 


speaks self-control and confidence. 





About a third of my fourth-grade pu- 
pils are doing poorly in spelling. How 
can I help them improve? 

Observe the poor spellers to de- 
termine probable causes of their 
lack of achievement. Then try to 
remove the causes. Some may need 
glasses; others may have defective 
hearing. If a child has no idea of 
the sound of the letters, blends, and 
phonograms that make up words, 
he may require help in phonetic 
analysis. A second- or third-grade 
manual will help you here. Many 
children actually do not know how 
to study spelling words. In that 
case, you should call attention to 
the directions for study that are 
found in the textbook, and super- 
vise the study for several days. 

Group your spelling class and 
give easier words to the less able 
pupils. ‘Teachers who have given 
second-grade lists to slow-learning 
fourth-grade children have found 
that these pupils would progress in 
one year through both the second- 
and the third-grade lists with almost 
perfect results. Always start at 
your pupils’ learning level. 


. 


Should I have a separate English period 
on days when my pupils have already 
written compositions in other subjects? 


It is impossible to give a definite 
answer to your question without 
knowing a great deal about your 
entire curriculum. If your pupils 
have manifested weaknesses in Eng- 
lish skills when writing the compo- 
sitions you mention, then there 
should be a follow-up period when 
you work on the skills, whether they 
relate to sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, correct usage, organization 
of ideas, or manuscript form. Also, 
if the children need more experi- 
ence in oral communication or ad- 
ditional opportunities for creative 
writing, you may need to devote a 
period to meeting such needs. By 
and large, the modern school favors 
an integrated program where social 
studies and language arts go hand 
in hand, the former field providing 
many of the topics for composition 
and discussion. Then, a period for 
practice on language skills is set 
aside any day when need arises. If 
you do everything in your power to 
meet your pupils’ needs as they ap- 
pear, and if you give all possible 
opportunities for creative and well- 
organized expression of ideas, you 
will not need to be concerned with 
which periods to provide. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 68. 
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We are discussing what provisions we 
can make for our superior pupils. Have 
you any suggestions? 

Vital child-life experiences are 
particularly important for the su- 
perior child, for he is expected to 
assume the leadership in adult life 
activities, and he needs practice for 
his role. The possibilities are nu- 
merous. An “insurance company” 
to spread the burden of breakage in 
the cafeteria yields business experi- 
ence. A school council provides 
practice in legislative leadership. 
Corporations for profit (selling re- 
freshments at school functions) 
and labor unions (the dishwashing 
crew in the cafeteria) help teach 
the ideals of both capital and labor. 


® 


We have discussed plans for good be. 
havior, but part of my class is loud 


and rude. What shall I do about it? 


When children refuse to conform 
to group standards, you might con- 
sider the following suggestions. 

Are your standards too high? 
Are you attempting to judge sixth- 
grade boys by sixth-grade girls, or 
by your own sixth-grade experience? 
Girls, as you know, are maturing 
faster socially as well as physically; 
sixth-grade boys normally tend to 
be loud and to appear rude without 
intending to be so. If treated rude- 
ly, however, they are likely to re- 
spond in kind. 

Be sure the suggestions you elicit 
from the group are real to the chil- 
dren and not what they think you 
want to hear. Be able to accept 
suggestions you don’t want to hear. 

If the discussions are honestly the 
children’s, they will themselves en- 
force their decisions upon the un- 
conforming minority. However, if 
the teacher must discipline in these 
situations, the decisions are really 
hers, and the children’s hearts are 
not in them. 


e 


Can you suggest something I might do 
to help one of my third-grade children 
who stutters? 


Direct treatment of stuttering 


should be attempted only by a ~ 
trained speech correctionist. How-_ 


ever, there are many indirect ap- 
proaches which might be called 
good mental hygiene. Lists of 
“Do’s” and Don’t’s” for teachers 
of young stutterers and for their 
parents may be secured by sending 
an addressed, stamped envelope to 
Mr. Paul L. Hill, Toe Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. Please send three 
cents for each extra set. 
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“HERE IS THE WAY VACATIONISTS GO 


ACROSS CANADA ™ 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s ten top vacations: 1. Across 
Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British Columbia 
( Triangle Route”). 4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 
5. Gaspé & Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake of the 
Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by the Sea. 10. Ontario 
Highlands. Let Canadian National help plan your trip. 
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* 
ACROSS CANADA...ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


Travel the “Scenic Route” across Canada — 
to California or anywhere West — to New 
York or anywhere East. Go the vacation 
bead by Canadian National’s “Continental 
Limited”, two trains daily each way. 


Enjoy stopovers enroute; play and sight- 
see at Jasper Park Lodge in the Canadian 
Rockies, and at famous Canadian National 
hotels in*key cities. Remember — your U.S. 
vacation dollar goes further in Canada, 







ALASKA CRUISE. Ten glorious days of fun afloat aboard 
the smart S.S. “Prince George’. Sail the scenic, shel- 
tered “inside passage”...see mighty glaciers... fjords 
...totem poles. First sailing June 16 from Vancouver. 


One of Canada’s 10 top vacations, 


MOUNTIES guard the Houses of Parliament in Ottawa, 
Canada’s capital. Sightsee and shop in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Victoria on your Canadian National tour 
across Canada. 
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NA TIONAL Canadian National offices in Boston, Buffalo, 


the railway to Canadas Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
10 top vacations City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 
In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, 
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FOR 


TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





ons 
78. 


For INSTRUCTIONS, see page 74. Additional Travel Cou 
are on page 84; Goneral Coupons on pages 74, 76, an 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 136 
Please send me your °''1950 Vacation Guide’; also ‘'Magic Windows''—a booklet de- 
scribing views along the historic Mohawk and beautiful Hudson Rivers. 


Name 


4 


Street or R.D 
City a 

See SSB RRS CSS KR SS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SSF KB SB eee eB eee ee Se SS Se 
SCANDINAVIAN NAT'L TRAVEL COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 394 


Please send me new full-color booklet ‘Scandinavia Invites'' and brochure on Educational 
Travel in Scandinavia 


Zone State 


g 


Name : 
R.D : — — enegnies —————————————————————— 
State 


Street or 


City 


sss sss ee eee ee SE KS KS SS SC KS SS SS SS SF SF SF SS SF SF SC SC SC SS SF SSS SS eee ee eee eS 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 169 
Please send me your illustrated book, ‘Canada, Vacations Unlimited." 


Zone 


OO ee _ —— 
Ne 


g 


Zone State 
012035052 


SOS SSS SKS SBS SC SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSeS eS SSS 
MASSACHUSETTS DEY. AND IND. COMM., Dept. 61 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 185 
Please send me a copy of your free folder describing the details of an ideal vacationland. 


Street or a — Se ee ne Se en 
State 


Gg 


Gees Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 59 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. | 

Please send me a copy of your ‘Western Wonderlands" folder. 

| citeinanamnsenithantaicitaaimadiananeliiinintieninitm 
City — Zone State 


sees eee ee SSS SS SS SKS SF SS SS SC SC SS SF SF SS SF SC SF SF KS SF KS SF KF SSS SS Se ee ee eee eS 
MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. 78-A THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 [65 
Please send me a copy of your illustrated folder on the State of Missouri. 


Name... a sacennaRSneREnDECenEEENSRnganeSSSNERE 


go 


I A, Eee susresnnaneutinansmnencsnnememeasinasnnanes 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 306 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Yellowstone Vacations by train. 


ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PLANNING & DEV. COMM. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 275 
Please send me your 1950 New Hampshire Vacation Kit, containing illustrated booklets, 
maps and other valuable information. 


4 


Name —E — SSeS NREL S SEES SSeS SSS TESTERS SeeSSseRSeSSSIRSLINSSESTSSSSSESSSD 


Street or R.D.. a ED 


GREAT NORTHERN RWY., P. G. Holmes, P. T. Mor. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 47g 
Please send me literature on all-expense vacations in [) Glacier National Park in Montana 
Rockies; [) Pacific Northwest. 


g 


Name — _- - . -------—---———------ Seeeeeeetne sameeeneteneneremaeeeettnesS=S Sane SESS 


eo €.9....= 


Street 
City Zone State 

22S SS SSS SSS SSS SC KSC SS SSS SS SS SCS SSF SSS SCS SS SF SSF SF SS SS eee eee eee 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Dir. Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 263 


Please send me @ copy of your informative bookiet on the Summer Session at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


Te 


3 


Gieeed Gl Cece 
City State 
Se ee SSS SS SS SS SS SF SS SKS SS SC SS SF SC SC SF SS SSC SF KS SF SF KC SC SSS SS SS ee ee ee eee 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 74 
Please send me complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 





Zone 


Nare___.. 
SO ee anastetintnaeiennianibinttteitnieiaiapinaannastnacatainsiae 
City State 

see eS SS SS SS KS SS KS SS SS SF SF SF SS SF SS SF SS KS SS SF SS KS SS KS SS SS eS eee eee eee ee 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Quarter THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 166 
Please send me complete information about Summer School at the University of Colorado. 


B 


Street 


Zone 


BP ncenesnnenes 


Name 





4 


Street or 


City Zone State 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 











Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
~ University of California, 

Los Angeles 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New Yori. 


4 











Are there available any inexpensive 
visual aids on international problems 
which would be of interest to teachers? 


A list of sources of materials on 
world affairs may be secured from 
L. S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. Ask for the cat- 
alogue of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials on World Affairs for 
Teachers. The price is $1.00. 

A list of teaching aids, such as 
pamphlets, charts, films, and mag- 
azines, may be obtained on request 
from the Special Service Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y. 


* 


What is the range in watts of projec- 
tion lamps? Which lamp produces the 
brightest picture? 


Incandescent projection lamps in 
common use range from 100 watts 
to 1200 watts. In general, the steps 
in watts are: 100, 150, 200, 300, 
500, 750, 1000, 1200. The 1200- 
watt lamp will project the bright- 
est picture on the screen. 


4 


Please mention where we may secure 
up-to-date information about new films, 


slides, and slidefilms. 


Descriptions of new educational 
films, slides, and slidefilms are pub- 
lished from month to month in: 
Audio-Visual Guide, 172 Renner 
Ave., Newark 8, N.J.; Educational 
Screen, 54 East Lake St., Chicago 
1; and See and Hear, 812 Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. See also the ad- 
vertisements which appear each 
month in these magazines. 


+ 


Where may we find pictures of forest 
conservation suitable for use in the 
upper grades? 


The U.S. Forest Service has pre- 
pared a series of study pictures with 
twenty prints in each set, on the 
following topics: Grazing in the 
Forest, Fighting Forest Fires, Log- 
ging and Lumbering, Uncle Sam’s 
Forest Rangers, and Recreation and 
Wildlife. These prints come in 
three different sizes. Prices range 
from $10.45 to $18.00 a set. 

Supplementary maps or charts 
and prepared captions for two 
grade levels (4, 5, and 6; and 7 
through 12) are sent with each 
series. Address: Division of Infor- 
mation and Education, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Forest Service Cal- 
ifornia Region, 630 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 11. A catalogue will 
be sent free on request. 


What is considered to be the proper 
range of children’s voices that are un. 
changed? 


The natural range of children’s 
voices may be briefly described as 
“on the staff.” This may include 
first space above and first space be- 
low the staff. This is an absolutely 
safe range. Safety and protection 
for the child voice is the most im- 
portant point in teaching singing to 
children. 


od 


Is a wide variety of types of singing 
voices among seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils usual? 


Yes, it is generally true that up- 
per-graders vary considerably in 
types of voices. 
sopranos—both girls and boys, and 
a very few altos, which makes it es- 
sential to have music pitched not 
too low so that the young voices 
will not be strained singing the low- 
er part. Among the boys there 
will be found many beautiful boy 
sopranos that can be taught to sing 
anything that a woman soprano 
soloist can sing. They have beau- 
tiful quality, a wide range, and 
often great ability to learn and re- 
tain difficult music. There will be 
basses in process of settling, a few 
tenors, and many boy tenors (voices 
that are losing top soprano tones 
and taking on lower tones). These 
boys have about an octave in alto 
range,’ but should not be called 
altos for psychological reasons. 
There will be changing voices unfit 
to sing, and many who have had 
no early instruction in singing. 

With this potpourri of mixed vo- 
cality it is most difficult to find even 
one piece of music that all can 
sing. Each publisher of music text- 
books has a book for these grades, 
and each book contains some excel- 
lent material. If possible, a teacher 
should look through a number of 
different songbooks and select songs 
to meet the needs of her group. 


* 


Are music-appreciation or listening les 
sons in the lower grades as valuable as 
singing lessons? 

I believe that true music appre 
ciation comes through the ability 
of the child to sing correctly the 
music of his grade leve!. There- 
fore singing lessons are of greater 
value. If a child sings in a mono 
tone or completely off tune, how 
can we be sure that the music 
listens to doesn’t sound the same: 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 63. 
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and the best way to plan is to use good 
materials. Here in The Instructor Activity Guide 








Series are the basic materials for all types of ac- 
tivities from classroom recitations to craft proj- 
ects. Each book contains complete directions 
and suggestions for most profitable use. There 
are two different books of program material; a 


time, THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK. 


} 
\ —_ The 80 pages of THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK contain 145 indi- 


vidual projects. In the hard-cover edition, it will give you years of use. 


Program Material 


Here are two books presenting a variety of program material for every school occasion throughout 
the year. In content, the books are entirely different. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to Plays, Recitations, Songs, Choral Readings, and Rhythms for holi- 
days and other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is preceded by helpful suggestions. Illustrations accompanying 
the plays suggest appropriate costuming. Contents are fully indexed, not only by holidays, but also 
by grade groupings. THE BOOK OF PROGRAM SELECTIONS contains 46 plays for audience or 
classroom presentation, 24 pages of music, and 20 pages of recitations. Excellent pointers are 
offered on Play Production, Assembly Programs, and Creative Drama. Drawings and photographs 
give suggestions on costuming. All the material is ready for immediate use. Contents are indexed 
according to occasion or subject, size of cast, age, grade level, and equipment required. 





Stories to Read and Tell 


139 Stories, for every purpose and occasion. 
Stories are grouped under these headings: Tales AF 


ij 


of Fancy; Children of Other Lands and Times; \ 
Animals and Other Living Things; Christmas ‘ a 
Stories; Other Special Days and Occasions; For 510 40 | 
Almost Any Day. A classified index presents the pen 


titles in 59 groups. There are stories that are in- 
formative, that tie in with social studies, that ay \ | 
are suitable for every school month, and that a S| 
help to promote an understanding of other na- 

tions and peoples, 


describes the instruments 








Book 


The newest member of The Instructor Activity 
Guide Series. This remarkable book offers a com- 
prehensive craft program for the elementary 
school. Such a program has many advantages. It 
is always popular with children, for it gives them 
an opportunity to make articles with their own 
hands. The things they produce often serve to 
illustrate social-studies or science lessons, or 


é * provide the motivation for written composition. 


Ability to measure and to follow directions is stressed in THE NEW 
HANDCRAFT BOOK. The program here outlined offers training in us- 

a ing materials neatly with a minimum of waste, as well as in handling 
tools and other equipment properly. Thus it helps pupils to develop 

habits that will be valuable to them in other life situations. As the 

book of stories; a book on rhythm bands; and the , program progresses, you will find that the motor co-ordination of your 
newest in the series, now available for the first boys and girls is substantially improved and also that they have ac- 


quired a feeling for relative sizes and suitable proportions. 





Rhythm Band Book 


The educational and recreational values of the 
rhythm band, in music and in character build- 
ing, will surprise you. Work in such a band de- 
velops a feeling of rhythm, prepares the child 
for later instrument work, and increases enjoy- 
ment of music in all forms. This book explains 
just how to start and direct a Rhythm Band. It 
(with illustrations) 
and shows how children can make their own 
instruments if they desire. The book includes 38 
large-page scores of waltzes and marches. 





00 GD GS GD GE ED ED GD GD ES SSS SSS SSS SS aS SSeS eee 
Nete ! F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. ' 
Please send me immediately the books checked below: 
BOOK Pa v I. iy 

The five books in The Instructor Activity Guide Series are ! cata ound ance * nan ion aa * wr aan ope I 
available also in a paper-bound edition. This edition is ideal I PROGRAM SELECTIONS [) Paper Cover $1.50 C1 Hard Cover $2.00 | 
where the books will not be in hard, constant use. If your STCRIES TO READ AND TELL () Paper Cover $1.50 (1 Hard Cover $2.00 | 
school has a library, be sure to bring this advertisement to the | RHYTHM BAND SSee ‘ C) Paper Cover hesery [ Hard Cover $2.00 | 
attention of the librarian or your principal. For library use, the p Total amount of this order is $_...____-.-». , which | enclose. ! 
hard-bound edition will give years of service. DFID actiincinennsinsinsseneimnncenitinsitonsiinsininnsonnsiietincialy 

Price BY, 4 Faeries eee TURN MT a eRe! ieee 
~— book, Bie i 0 hk ss ceineicdaiiatcaa ceca SRROO: srdésetenrechisvereis 
panipaid..... Paper Gaver $0.00; Maid: Gover GROG i i ee | ee 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 68 | 
Please send me information about your more than 300 educational 16mm sound films 

Name Title 
School 


City State 


i> GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 44 | 


Please send me information about your ‘Aids to a health and nutrition program Basic 
outline describing services and materials."' | 
| 

Sf. of R.D 
City Zone State 


Grade 
s*s«ss see ec eS eS Se eS Se eS SS eS eS SS KS SS SS SS SS eS SF SS eS SS SS SS SS eS CS eS See ee eS ee eee 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, !NC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 492 


Zone 





Name 


No. Pupils 


Please send me descriptive literature on the ‘Reading for Living Series,'' Grades 1-3. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
eee eS eS SS SS eS eS SS KS SS SS SF SF KS SC SF SS KS KS SS SF SS SS SF KS eS SE SS eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 67 


Please send mea a set of three 35mm slidefiims, in color, ‘Railroads and the Food We | 


Eat,’ ‘Railroads and the Homes We Live In,"' ‘'Railroads and Our Mail,"’ with ‘‘Outline | 
of Discussion Points'' for teachers. Designed for classroom use in the intermediate grades. | 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
oe SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS eS SE SS eS SF SF SF SS eS ee ee ee ee eee ee 


FREES F. BE. COMPTON & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 398 


Please send me ‘'Questionario Game,'' which is not an intelligence test but a game with 
an educational motive. It is divided into nine groups, according to ages, with 50 ques- 
Street or R.D 
City Zone State 


tions for each age group. Correct answers are given on reverse side of question page. 
Grade 
See SS SSS SS SS SS KF SK SS KS SF KC SF KS SK KC KS SS SS SE SE KK SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 199 
Please send me your new free catalog of Plays for Young America. (PRINT information 


Name 


No. Pupils 


GB 


below.) Name of School 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. of Pupils... 


State 
Se eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF KF SF SF KF SS Ke eS SF SF SS KS eS eS eS KS SK SS SS eS eS ee ee ee ee eee 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 g4 


Please send me the classroom hanger in color and the 40-page lecture guide, ‘'Shoes Thru 


Zone 


GB 


the Ages,"’ referred to in your advertisement on page 13 of this issue. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


i> CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 9 


Please send me New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4-5-6. (FREE to Teachers and 
Professional People.) (Full information must be given.) Grades taught octet 

Street or R.D 

City State 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. IN-F THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 3 


Name 


Zone 


Please send me classroom reprints of fourth in a series of social studies car- 
toon strips, HOW AMERICA WORKS—Pioneers of Social Progress. (This offer good only 
in U.S.A.) 
Name Grade 

Street of R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 5g 


Please send me a copy of the series of advertisements entitled ‘'The Story of Food." 
(Available only to teachers.) 
Street or R.D. 


Name School and Grade 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 397 
Please send me information about the making of Keystone handmade lantern slides. 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


In requesting materials . . . 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 72, 76, 78, and 86 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. 





The original 
Copies will be discarded. 
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Crossed Out 


SEATWORK GAME 


MAUDE L. FRANDSEN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, 
Aurora, Colorado 


ROSSED OUT is a game that can 
C be adapted to any subject and 
any grade level. ‘Twenty-five two- 
inch squares and a pencil are need- 
ed. If two-inch squared paper is 
not available, instruct the pupils to 
draw twenty-five two-inch squares 
within a ten-inch square. The sub- 
ject matter written in each square 
will vary with the subject being 
Here are suggestions. 
Numbers.—Write in each square: 
1. A Roman numeral. 

2. The numbers from 34 to 59, 
out of order. 

3. A word learned in arithmetic. 
Spelling.—Write in each square: 

1. The name of an object we 
in a certain store. 

2. The name of 

3. The name of a state. 
Phonics.—Write in each square: 

1. A word starting with the in- 
itial sound b (or any other). 

2. A word with the phonetic part 
er, or, ur, i? ). 

3. A word that ends in ing. 

Language.—Write in each square: 

1. A term used in language, such 
as comma, period. 

2. The name of an author. 

3. A new word you have learned. 
Health.—_Write in each square: 

1. The name of a food. 

2. The name of a part of the 
body. 

3. The name of some object in a 
first-aid kit or cupboard. 
Science.—Write in each square: 

1. The name of an animal. 

2. The name of a flower. 

3. The name of an insect. 

4. A term learned in science. 


see 


a classmate. 


al 


HOW TO PLAY THIS GAME 


Select Number 1 under Health 
for an example. You may need to 
suggest that the children write the 
names of five vegetables, five kinds 
of meat, five fruits, and so on, in- 
stead of simply asking for twenty- 
five foods. 
































r- , 
beef corn | rice cheese es 
| 

milk carrots| veal | beans | bread 
cereal apples spinach fish pears 
otto grapes chicken |butler ice cream 
| 

i°39° cookies | lamb macarond prunes 








As soon as every child has filled 
the squares on his paper, select a 
pupil to read one of the words on 
his paper. Children who have that 
word on their papers may cross it 
out. Then another pupil reads an- 
other word. Continue until some- 
one has a diagonal line of five 
words crossed out, at which time 
he says, “Crossed Out,” and wins 

(Continued on page 76) 











MAKE THIS 


“ack ees 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


You don’t need a horseshoe to make a BIG 
EXTRA INCOME this easy way! Just call 
on friends, other folks you know and show 
them exquisite Birthday, Get-Well, other 
Greeting Cards in delightfully convenient 
Box Assortments. “Flower Basket” Assort- 
ment of 15 lovely Folders worth 15¢ to 
25¢ each sells on sight at just $1. You make 
up to 100% PROFIT! 


NO EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED! 
Valuable selling tips, the 
nation’s outstanding 
Greeting Card values, 
PLUS NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING 


assure jymBo 
quick, easy sales. You Everyday Assortment @ 
make large earnings the 24 Sreeting Carts 


year ‘round just showing 
money-making samples in 
your spare time! 


America’s Biggest Value 
Greeting Cards! 
Leading line offers beau- 
tifully designed Folders 
in handy Assortments at 
unbelievably low prices of 
60¢ to $1.25. Included 
are new PLASTIC and 
Metallic Assortments, 
Gift Wraps, Humorous, 
Imprinted Floral Notes, 
Personalized Stationery, 
etc. — all standout values 

that sell themselves. 


FIREFLY 


R 
PLASTIC Assortment $ 
15 PLASTIC Cards 
for all events 


YOU MAKE UP TO 


100% 


Everyday —~ 
MATCHED GIFT ¢ 
WRAPPINGS 


CASH PROFIT! Seals all MATCH 


Samples ON APPROVAL! 


Start earning at once. Get “Flower Basket" 
Assortment on approval, FREE samples of 
Imprint lines. Big, quick earnings for clubs, 
groups, other organizations, too. Dont de- 


lay. SEND COUPON NOW! 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
861 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 


| 
I 
| 861 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. 4 
| Please send full facts. Include “Flower Desks } 
j and Plastic Assorements ON APPROVAL, | 
j FREE Imprint samples. | 
Name__ jieeeniminends — 
| Address. — aS. ——— 
| City. enlist sania State____——==J 



















Papers, rae. $ 129 
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Only Good Sports 
Play Ball 


(Continued from page 25) 


Last year he had had to be late for 
work on game days. 

“Yes, but Mr. Mader didn’t 
mind,” said Tom. “Don’t you re- 
member? He was interested in the 
team and he said you could easily 
get all of your work done even if 
you were a little late.” 

Pete smiled tolerantly. “Well, 
yes, Mr. Mader was very patient,” 
he said, “but I don’t think | 
should put him to that inconven- 


_ience. I hope you fellows play a 


good game,” he added, as he 
turned and walked away. The 
team looked after him gloomily, 
and Bill shook his head in disap- 
pointment. 

The truth of the matter was 
that Pete felt bad about not being 
able to play, and even though he 
had tried to cover it up, he felt a 
little sick when he looked at Toby 
Appleton, who was to play center 
in his place. Pete thought of the 
smooth plays that he had worked 
out with the other Agates last year, 
and he knew they would not be 
able to put very many of them into 
practice without him. “Just the 


same,” Pete said angrily to himself,” 


“Tm not going to do my arithme- 
tic. I might have if Ray Green 
hadn’t made that silly rule, but 
now I’ll show them that no one 
can tell me what to do!” 

That afternoon after school was 
out Mr. Mader was a little sur- 
prised to see Pete come to work so 
early, but he didn’t say anything. 
Pete went right to work cleaning 
up the stock room, but, try as he 
would, he couldn’t keep his mind 
off the basketball game. 

At 5:30, Pete went out to the 
front of the store to wait on cus- 
tomers so that Mr. Mader would 
have time to total up the sales for 
the day. The second customer 
that he waited on was Mrs. Fleers 
who lived near the edge of town. 
She never had much money to 
spend, and Mr. Mader often gave 
her produce that might not keep 
if it were carried over to the next 
day. 

When Mrs. Fleers had made her 
few purchases, Mr. Mader called 
from his desk and told her to leave 
the groceries and he would deliver 
them to her on his way home. 
Pete wondered why he would 
bother with one small bag of gro- 
ceries, but after Mrs. Fleers had 
left the store, Mr. Mader directed 
Pete to gather up some other pro- 
duce and groceries and put them 
in a bag for the Fleers family. 
“You had better get a piece of 
beef from the butcher, too,” he 
told Pete. “I’m afraid it’s been 
almost a week since th »y have had 
any meat.” 

The butcher glowered at Pete 
when he heard who the meat was 
for. “That Frank Fleers!” he said. 
“He’s just plain lazy. The way he 
treats his wife and children is dis- 
graceful. Someone should tell him 
a thing o1 two.” 

As Pete carried the meat back 
to the grocery department, he re- 
membered hearing that Frank 
Fleers had been the star of the 








football team in _ high = school. 
“What’s wrong with Mr. Fleers?” 
he asked Mr. Mader. “Has he 
been injured so that he can’t sup- 
port his family?” 

“The only part of him that is 
injured is his feelings,” Mr. Mader 
replied. “He gets a job, but he 
never keeps it for more than a 
couple of weeks. He always knows 
more than the boss and he always 
says that no one is going to tell 
him what to do. He seems to think 


that the world owes him a living. : 





It was that, way when he played 
football in high school. He was 
the best player on the team, but 
other boys had to make the plays 
his way or he wouldn’t play.” 

Mr. Mader gave Pete a ride 
home, and on the way they 
stopped at the Fleers’ while Pete 
delivered the groceries. The Fleers’ 
home was clean and neat, but it 
was cold and its furnishings were 
shabby. Pete thought of his own 
warm, cheery home, and he felt 
sorry for this family. 








That night Pete did a lot of 
thinking. He went over in his mind 
the things that Mr. Mader had 
told him about Mr. Fleers: No 
one could tell him what to do; he 
wouldn’t obey rules; he wasn’t a 
good sport; if he couldn’t have his 
own way, he wouldn’t play. 

“Why, that sounds like me!” 
said Pete to himself. “I’d better 
hurry up and change my way of 
doing things or I'll grow up to be 
just like Mr. Fleers.” 

(Continued on page 78) 











THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR... 


Born in 1821, she battled 
ignorance and hostility in her 
lectures and in her writings to 
advocate food and health 
standards we now take for 


granted, 











A world-famed Health Crusader...yet she 
knew much less than you about nutrition! 


Giant strides in our nutritional knowledge have been 
made since Dr. Blackwell’s 19th century campaign 
for “wholesome food” as a step to physical fitness. 
Yet half a century later, the father of American 
pediatrics, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, could still write, 
“She lived so far in advance of her day that it has 
taken 50 years to bring even the head of the line 


up to her standard.” 


With all our modern laboratory knowledge about 
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better eating habits for better health, nutrition 
education is still a pressing need. 

It’s not only what you know about nutrition, but 
what you teach the children in your classes that will 
influence eating habits for a healthier America. 
Eating habits show marked improvement wherever 
teachers are integrating food studies with other sub- 
jects, and emphasizing real experiences related to 
children’s interests. 


Write for descriptive leaflet of new nutrition education materials 


“Source Materials” describes and illustrates new classroom aids for teaching good nutrition. 
Offered as a public service by the milling industry, these materials were prepared by edu- 
cation specialists in nutrition, health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














INSTRUCTIONS are given on page 74. There are other coupons on pages 72, 74, 78, and 86. 
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DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 [§ 
Piease send me information about the New Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator at the 
New Day Price of $149.50 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

eee Se SS SS SS SS KS SS SS SS KS SF SF SF KS SF SF KS SS SS SF SS SF KS SS SS SS eS eee eS eS ee eee eee 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 289 
Piease send me your leaflet describing new educational aids for teaching better eating 
habits 


B 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 3-50 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 22 
Please send me: [) (TA) FREE Grades 1-3 Teaching Kit; [) (TB) FREE Grades 4-8 Teaching 
FREES Kit. Name of School 
. Name 
School Address 


City Zone State 
ee Se He SS SS SS SS SS KS SS SS SS KS SS KS eS SKS KS SS eS SS SS SS SS Se ee ee ee ee eee ee 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 |g 
| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ''10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, 


4 


sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

Cee SS SF eS SK SS KS KS SK SS KS SS KS SK SK KC ES KK KK KKK KK Kee ee ee ee ee eee 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


GB 


heips 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City 


oc 


Zone State 
(ee SF SS SS KS SSF SK KK KK SK SO SK KK SK SK KK KK Kee eee ee eee ee eee 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 29] 
Please send me a TRIAL preview set on ANIMAL LIFE. | am enclosing a school letterhead. 
Name Position 

Street or R.D School pusttiimentnabiitiessitin 


tity Zone State 

See SS HS SS SSS SF SF SF SF SSS SF SF SF KS SC SF CSF SC SSS SF SF KS KS SS SF KS SKS eS ee KC eB ee ee eee eee 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 92 
| am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement—colored 
17” « 22” Wali Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 
material for students. 


” 


Grade 


Schoo! 


Name 

Street or R.D 

City Zone State 
Pe) ee eee 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 9 
Please send me New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1-2-3. (FREE to teachers 
and Professional People.) (Full information must be given.) Grades taught . aiteeiens 

Name - semapcousnnusEEnssentnecuuNnunannSeannaiinnss 


R.D 


B 


Street or 
City Zone State 
secs eee eS eS eS eS eS SS eS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF Ce SF eS eee eee eee eS 
GENERAL MOTORS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 294 
Please send me a reprint of THE AUTOMOBILE STORY, your 36-page Study Project, which 
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appeared in the Nov. and Dec. 1949 and Jan. 1950 issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 245 
Please send me a supply of the leaflet, ‘‘Pediculosis Capitis is dangerous."' 

Name 

Street 


City Zone State 
Se SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS KS SSS SS SSS SCS SSS SS SSS SF SSS Bee eee eee eee ee 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 7] 
Please send me the Classroom Poster, ‘Cotton for Cleanliness'’ and . . copies 
of the Cleanliness Folder. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

See eS SS SS SS SS KS KS eS SF SF KS SF SF SS KS KF SF SS SS SSF SF SS SS SS KS KS SS Se eS eS eS eee eee eee 
FRANK H. FLEER CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 273 
Please send circular and bulletin board display on your American Pictorial History Offer. 
See ad on Page 10. 
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Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 
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Swift & Co. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 66 

Please send me copies of "March to Market"’ booklet, and a Teacher's Manual 

{ ). 

Neme Grade a 
Street or R.D. A 
City Zone State a 
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Crossed Out 
(Continued from page 74) 


the game. Frequently, the pupils 
will want to continue to play to 
find out who are the second and 
third winners. 

For variety, instead of a diagonal 
line for the winner, use: 

1. A “T,” meaning that all the 
squares across the top and down 
the center row of vertical squares 
must be crossed out. 

2. An “H,” which means all the 
squares on the two sides and the 
three horizontal center squares. 

An “O,” which means all the 
outside squares. 

4. A “C,” which means the top, 
left side, and bottom squares. 

An “E,” which means the top, 
left side, bottom, and the three 
horizontal center squares. 

6. “Full Cross Out” requires all 
the squares to be crossed out. 


Filing Cards 
Instead of Plan Book 


VERA WEIGHTMAN 


Teacher, Public Schools, 
Essex, Vermont 


Formerly, 


FIND that 6” x 8” filing cards 
I are more efficient for recording 
teaching plans than a regular plan 
book. These cards are easily ar- 
ranged and handled. 

One of the several advantages is 
the ease with which one or more 
plans may be turned over to a sub- 
stitute teacher. Often the regular 


teacher needs her plan book while | 


a substitute is using it. 

Sometimes I have a game or quiz 
in my lesson. It is poor teaching 
procedure to hold a plan book in 
front of a class. A card with the 
game or quiz on it may be held in 
the hand or slipped inconspicuously 
into a book. 

Sometimes I paste an illustration 
I want to use on the back of the 
filing card. It is as accessible and 
convenient as any form of mount- 
ing. A test or quiz-game score is 
frequently recorded on the bottom 
of the card for comparison with 
later use. 

The cards are easily filed for fu- 
ture reference for reviews, quizzes, 
and so on. It seems more conveni- 
ent to file them chronologically. I 











like to keep plans two years to see | 


where we are in relation to subject | 


matter as compared with last year’s 
class at the same time. 

Old plan books should not be 
used and cannot be used effective- 
ly year after year. But one often 
has an individual plan for some 
unit which is as good as can be 
made and could and should be used 
another year. If it is in a plan 
book, it is all too often discarded 
with the rest of the book. On a 
card it is conveniently saved. It 
may be filed:in the permanent files 
by subject, or it may be returned to 
the chronological file and a refer- 
ence card put in the permanent file, 
as: Pilgrims—see November 1-19, 
1949. On the other hand, an un- 
satisfactory plan may be discarded 
without mutilating the whole. 








th _ 
9" Edition 
The famous 


RIT BOOK 


"howto make 


COSTUMES 


tor; school play s 


and pageanis M 





Many teachers 
say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 





32 pages, 812 x 11 inches 
... largely illustrated in 
full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands... animal, vegetable and floral 


costumes... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 
mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F3 


1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

‘ : stamps___ 
Enclosed is 10c in ois te or 8 of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


Nome ‘i . = _ 





Address___ a 


City Zone State - 
Teacher of __ 


School__ _— 
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On Both Sides of the 
Canadian Border 


(Continued from page 64) 


democratic methods into the 
ghools. We not only enjoyed 
hearing from Mr. Moe and his 
wife the account of their experi- 
ences abroad; we took home with 
ys a new comprehension of what 
“western hospitality” means. 

Yes, we tried new pastures and 
we made new friends, and we had 
loads of fun. We met and ex- 
changed views with members of 
other tours, but there was little 
envy of these groups. ‘True, they 
often traveled Pullman and we 
went coach, as befitted our more 
sender travel budget, but in sink- 
ing into their soft beds they didn’t 
have half the fun we did in ad- 
justing ourselves to narrow, short, 
coach seats and the gaps between 
them. 

And if we sometimes got insuffi- 
cient sleep, there. were compensa- 
tions, such as the magnificent 3:30 
sunrise south of Winnipeg and 
the discovery—on the run down 
the mountains from Jasper to the 
coast—that in that latitude Cana- 
dian days are “twenty-one hours of 
daylight and three hours of dusk.” 
It would have been a calamity to 
have slept through that ride. Both 
the Canadian National and the 
Northern Pacific weré very gener- 
ous about giving us coaches to our- 
selves, and the Vista Domes on the 
Burlington were ours to enjoy. 

As to lodgings, some of the other 
tours stayed at the Chateau at 
Lake Louise—but we hadn’t for- 
gotten our dormitory days, and the 
rooms along one corridor at Deer 
Lodge became practically a dormi- 
tory for the two nights we were 
there. Parties that stayed at Jasper 
Lodge may have had a swimming 
pool and tennis courts, but we, 
lacking those ready-made means of 
entertainment, looked within our- 
selves and came up with an im- 
promptu party in our Tekarra 
Lodge cabin. There were refresh- 
ments (mostly carried a mile and 
a half from Jasper on foot), hilar- 
lous stunts, original verse, and 
stories around the fire—an_all- 
round good time that left us with 
some of the most delightful mem- 
ories of our tour. Although, in 
the resorts, we were content with 
the less luxurious lodgings, in cities 
we stayed at the best hotels. And 
we got good food always. 

When we compared our routes 
with those of other tours, we found 
that one, at least, was covering 
more country in the same length 
of time; it had taken its members 
to Alaska, not, as in our case, al- 
most to the border. Another party 
included Yellowstone Park in their 
twenty-seven days; but we were 
staying long enough everywhere to 
“Set the feel” of the place. 

I could talk of the money we 
saved (our tour cost us less than 
three-fourths as much as the other 


twenty-seven-day tour) but let’s 
get back to the twenty-five women 
-and the one man, our tour con- 
ductor. He was J. C. Shankland, 
@ junior-hich principal from Kan- 


sas City, Kansas. On our next-to- 
the-last nivht out, when we faced 








the fact that on the morrow our 
group would begin to break up, 
we held another impromptu party, 
this time in our coach on a siding 
at Billings, Montana. This coach 
had come to seem like home, for 
we always found it waiting when 
we returned from one of our side 
trips. We took stock of our ad- 
venture, and agreed that there had 
never been so congenial a group, 





so well-planned a tour, or so able 
a conductor as ours. At that time 
we dedicated to our leader the 
verses with which this saga begins 
and ends. They continue: 
And one lone man to lead them! 
How does he ever dare? 
How can he be so patient 
When we get in his hair? 
We think that he is super; 
We’ve had just loads of fun.... 





Yes, we saw magnificent scen- 
ery, we were delightfully enter- 
tained, we learned about Canada 
and about our own country; but 
the exchange of cards after our re- 
turn home and the round robin 
that is visiting each of us in turn 
testify that the phases of the tour 
we “gals of NJ-1” will remem- 
ber longest are the fun we had and 
the people we traveled with. 








Naturally, you are embarrassed when parents must 
be told that a pupil has lice. It can be done gracefully 


When the problem 
is Pediculosis Capitis 


... and the mother will appreciate your action. 


Use the coupon below to get a supply of a little 
leaflet prepared by the makers of A-200 Pyrinate 
Liquid. It can be given to the child in a sealed en- 
velope to take home. In sympathetic and diplomatic 
language parents are told about the actual danger of 
lice infestation in the classroom. It also tells them: 


A. A-200 isa sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs 
--- On contact. One 15-minute application is usually 


sufficient. 


B. A-200 is non- poisonous, non-irritating, and 


leaves no tell-tale odor. 


C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid... no greasy 
salve to stain clothing. Especially recommended for 
children. At all drugstores, only 79¢. 


LIQUID 


ALM 


PYRINATE 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Famous for Quality Since 1833 


Name 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Pediculosis 
Capitis is dangerous,” 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 














KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 |25 


Piease send me Kellogg's Early Bird Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder 
for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team. There are. ..—w-thildren in 
my class. (See Page 85.) 


Name — School and Grade 

School Address ‘ — ; — 

City State 

Ce a ES eS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 309 


Please send me complete information about your NEW aid to teaching, ‘Steps to Mas- 
tery of Words.’ 


Zone 


Neme . - . - -_ 


Zone . State 


¢C 


i: INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ., Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 38 


St. of &.0 - = as es — — 
ity... 


Please send me: [] Full details on the film ‘The Story of Menstruation’ by Walt Disney 
Productions; [] One Teachers’ Guide; copies of the Booklet ‘Very Personally 


Yours''; (] One Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 

Name — Doaieesnatan - _— as Position... 
Street or R.D seamen pemniginmmmmmneses —— 
City Zone State 


eee tet dd 
NATIONAL DAIPY COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 J3 


Please send me a reprint of the 8-page teaching project, ‘DAIRY FOODS... LET'S FIND 
OUT ABOUT THEM," appearing in the March issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


§ 


Name SeaceetensineeneeneenennenenENAa ee 


— .. Zone State 


Qe seteeunetuntneserdenbiasaty 


i> NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 7] 


Piease send . . copies (limit 25 per class) of your new booklet, ‘Sew Easy with 
Cotton Bags,’ giving latest Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 

Street of R.D 

EE — . sn one 


clothes and household articles from cotton bags. 
SSS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS See eee eee ee eee eS 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 31/0 


Please send me a large chart on lettering and lessons in linoleum block printing. 
City 


Grade 
SOS SSS SS SSS KS SSS SCS SCS SSS SSS SSS TSF FFF FFs eee eee eS 


i> BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 4690 


EEE qustippneenepenenan . Grade 





Name of School 


7 © OOOO 


Name 
Stee? ot Bienes 


Zone State 


Please send me a copy of your recently published 16-page picture-booklet entitied ‘Coal 


at Work.'' | plan to use it to bring up to date our geography textbook when we study 

about coal and coal mining. 

Name Grade 
EE ..School 


Zone State 


City 


7 THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 285 


Please send me information about The Prose and Poetry Series which you advertise on 
page 14 of this issue. 
Street of R.D 


Name Grade 


No. Pupils 
City Zone State 
soo ee Se eC eS Se Se SS SS SS SF SSS KS SF SF SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF KS SS SS eS eS eee eS ee ee eee eee 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 54 
Please send me a copy of ‘Color Crafts for Everyone.'' [) | enclose 10c. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 200 


| am enclosing $1.25 for which please send me postpaid one copy of "THE HOW BOOK OF GRADE 
SCHOOL SCIENCE,” as described on Page 13 of this issue. 


Name 
St. of R.D. 
City... ee Se 


._. Zone. 


In requesting materials .. . 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
cless) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 72, 74, 76, and 86. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 





NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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Only Good Sports 
Play Ball 


(Continued from page 75) 


The next day he told Bill Fox 
how sorry he was that the Agates 
had lost their first game. “It’s 
really my fault,” he said, “but I’m 
doing something about it as fast as 
I can. I saw Miss Benfield today 
and she thinks that if I work very 
hard, I can be all caught up with 
my arithmetic by the end of the 
week. I’m staying in evenings to 
work on it, and I’m sure I can get 
it done!” 

The Agates won the basketball 
championship that year, but what 
was more important, Pete Murphy 
learned what it meant to be a 
good sport. 


Something of Equal Value 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Oh, a darling kitty!” she cried. 
“Thank you, Freddy! I'll have to 
get her some milk and think of a 
name for her. Should I call her 
Smokey or Puff?” 

Fred left Eleanor thinking of a 
name for the kitten. He grinned to 
himself; he’d never seen his. sister 
happier, not even with a new doll. 

The next day, a_tired-looking 
woman with a large white hen un- 
der her arm came up the walk. 
“Is this the place where you want 
to trade a puppy for something 
else?” she inquired of Fred. 

“Yes, it is,” Fred said. 

“My lame son has set his heart 
on a puppy,” she went on, “so I’d 
like to trade this hen for one of 
yours. She’s a good laying hen.” 

Fred noticed that the woman 
looked motherly and capable. She 
would undoubtedly be kind to a 
puppy and take good care of him. 
The lame boy would certainly enjoy 
a puppy for a pet. Besides, the hen 
would be worth two or three dol- 
lars if he sold her. So when the 
woman turned to Fred for his de- 
cision, he agreed to trade. He took 
the hen, and watched the woman 
carry the pup down the walk and 
out the gate. 

Just then Eleanor came from the 
house. “I saw you through the 
window,” she said. “How many 
eggs a day will the chicken lay?” 
she demanded. 

“One,” grinned Fred, “if you 
feed her well. She’s yours,” and he 
helped Eleanor establish the hen in 
an old coop in the back yard. 

A few days later, a farm truck 
stopped in front of the house. A 
man and a boy about Fred’s age 
got out. 

“Ts this the place where you want 
to trade a collie pup for some- 
thing of equal value?” inquired 
the man. 

Fred said it was, and the man 
and the boy looked at the one re- 
maining pup. “Looks as though 
he’ll make a good farm dog,” said 
the man. “Will you trade him for 
a sack of potatoes?” 

While Fred deliberated, the man 
lifted a large sack of potatoes down 
from the back of the truck. He 
opened the sack and held out a po- 
tato for Fred’s inspection. A sack 

(Continued on page 79) 
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- FREE! 


MARCH MADE TD 


THE STORY OF MEAT - 





FROM OPEN RANGE TO KITCHEN Range 





Two new 
classroom aids 


1. Colorful 16-page 
**March to Market” 
booklet. 


?. Teacher’s Manual, 
giving suggestions for 
class use. 

An interesting, informa- 
tive story of the produc- 
tion, processing, distri- 
bution of meat. 


Free to teachers! 


Send me........ 
Market”’ booklet, and a Teacher's 
Manual (_). 


Swift & Company 


HI 


AGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Something of Equal Value 
(Continue d from page 78) 


of potatoes would sell for enough 
money to buy a softball, Fred fig- 
yred. That didn’t sound bad, so 
he said, “It’s a deal!” 

As Fred watched the farm truck 
go down the road carrying the last 
puppy, he reflected that the dog 
would have a good home on the 
farm. But he still didn’t have his 
softball! He guessed he just wasn’t 
much of a businessman. 

Fred took one of the potatoes 
from the bag and showed it to his 
mother, who was working in the 
kitchen. She said it looked like a 
nice potato, and asked him where 
he got it. Fred explained, and his 
mother was pleased. 

The next morning Fred found 
that his old softball had a long rip 
along one seam. He tried to sew 
it up, but it seemed like an impos- 
sible job. Gloomily he sat on the 
porch step with Queen beside him. 





.|He patted her head, guessing that 


| she missed her puppies, as he did. 

When Fred went into his bed- 
room to get more thread, he found 
a box on his dresser. The card on 
the box was addressed to him. 

There must be a mistake, Fred 
thought. It wasn’t his birthday, 
and he hadn’t ordered anything 
through the mail. Still his name 
was.on this package. 

Fred opened the box, and in it 
was the beautiful softball of his 
dreams! He tossed the ball up in 
the air and caught it, and then he 
saw the card in the bottom of the 
| box. It said, “Dear Fred, you 
(thought first of the welfare of the 
pups and of the family. Your po- 
tatoes helped save on the gro- 
cery bill, and Eleanor is very much 
pleased with the pets you gave her. 
In fact, you thought of everybody 
but yourself, so here is your soft- 
ball. Dad, Mother, Eleanor.” 

Fred laid the card on his dresser. 
| It was nice to have the softball, but 
it was even nicer to have the love 
and appreciation of his family. 


The Kite Contest 


(Continued from page 24) 


hand on his forehead. “There 
must be something wrong when 
you don’t eat pudding,” she said. 

_ Bud thought hard for a minute. 
Then he told his mother about 
Red’s not having any sticks for a 
kite. “Mom, do you suppose I 
ought to give Red some of mine?” 
he asked. But he was hoping that 
his mother would say no. 

“Why, Bud, I think that’s a 
grand idea,” she said. 

“But what if he makes a better 
and bigger kite than I do? Then 
he will win the prize.” 

“Well, Bud, if Red can make a 
better kite than you can, he de- 
serves the prize. You boys will all 
do your best to make fine kites. 
And the judges will give the prize 
to the boy whose kite is best. 
There will be many boys who will 
not win prizes. You have to be a 
good loser as well as a good win- 
ner,” his mother explained. 

Bud thought hard for a few 
minutes and then he ran quickly 





out the back door and down the | 
street. It was still light enough to 
see the little white house five 
blocks away, where Red lived. He 
ran all the way and found Red out 
in the back yard. 

“Hi, Red. What are you do- 
ing?” he asked, all out of breath. 

“Trying to whittle some small 
sticks from this thin board. But 
just when I get almost down to the 
end, the stick breaks off,” Red 
said. He tried it several times 
while Bud stood and watched him. 





“They always break just when I 
think I’ve got a nice long one com- 
ing,” Red complained when an- 
other one broke off short. 

“Look, Red, I guess I’ve got 
more sticks than I’ll be needing for 
my kite, so you can have some, if 
you want them,” Bud said. 

“Say, do you mean that?” Red 
asked. Now his eyes were shining 
and he grinned at Bud. 

“Sure! I’ve got lots of them,” 
Bud said. “Come on over and get 
them now. It isn’t dark vet.” 





They .ran_all_ the way back to 
Bud’s house. They went down in 
the cellar and Bud picked out 
some of the longest and straight- 
est sticks he could find for Red. 

“These are great!” Red cried. 
“But should you let me have them? 
What will your dad say?” 

“Dad’s not here, but Mom says 
it is O.K. for you to have them. 
Just make a good kite,” Bud said. 

All during the next week the 
boys worked every day after school. 

(Continued on page 81) 








TEACH CLEANLINESS 


INTERESTINGLY 


WITH THIS NEWLY DESIGNED PROGRAM 


In countless schools from coast to coast 
the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
teachers instill in children a keener 
appreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


The Patrol material has been newly 
designed ... made more attractive 
than ever. Appealing to the competi- 
tive spirit inherent in children, it 


makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
You'll be promoting a very worth- 
while objective—better cleanliness 
habits among your pupils. The ma- 
terial is free... the coupon below 


will bring it to you. 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides— 


link school and home. Through them, your 
efforts to foster good cleanliness habits in 
the schoolroom are checked on—and sup- 
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How Jack Reformed AS 


(Continued from page 36) 


jacK—I don’t know where it is. 










































MOTHER—Maybe it’s in your 
pocket. 
jack—I don’t think so. (Hope- 
fully.) Maybe I lost it. 
MOTHER—Look in all your pock- 
ets again, Son. (Jack pulls his card 
slowly from his pocket and hands it 
to Mother, who looks at it.) Good 
| work in spelling, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, science. But what is the 
| matter with history? You have a 
| failing grade in that. 
jack—Aw, I don’t like history. 
| What’s the use of studying about 
battles that were fought a long 
time ago, or people who aren’t liv- 
| ing now? 
MOTHER—History is not just 
about things and people of long 
ago. (Whistling is heard outside.) 
Here comes your father; I'll let 
him talk to you. (Hands Jack his | 
report card.) 
. P jack—Mother, do I have to 
High point of your Yellowstone trip —the show this to Dad now? (Puts card , 
in pocket.) 4 
RED LODGE HIGH ROAD and glorious SUNLIGHT BASIN! aac Oe I think you do. ’ othe 
. FATHER (enters)—Hello, every- WSS 4) dese 
For 21 miles you follow the crest of the Beartooth Rockies, 9,000 feet up. Then you | body. What is this, a family con- m 
reach the pinnacle -11,000 feet! Below are the eagles, the clouds... around you, | f ? he s 
250 miles of mountains! That’s the breath-taking Red Lodge HIGH Road newest ary ser : knev 
gateway io Yellowstone Park, served only by Northern Pacific. We'll take you to (Jack hangs his head.) shar 
it on our streamlined WORTH COAST LIMITED. . . over it on a modern bus... and through MOTHER—Yes, it is. Jack has 

incomparable Sunlight Basin! something to show you. (£xits.) 

coee. Travel Books and itineraries. jack (trying to laugh)—Dad, 

the ead, the ws pow y omy ge can you write in the dark? 

FATHER—I think I could. Why? 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY jyack—Will you please wait un- 

Room 119, N.P. Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. | til tonight, then turn out the lights, - 
and sign right here? (Hands his to 
father the report card.) ; 

FATHER sichiee card, reads)— More for Your Travel Dollar - 

Good for you, Jack—but what s Spring in Scandinavia is a thrilling experi book 

this? A failing grade in history. | ence—Denmark’s emerald-green beech woods) you? 

What’s the trouble? and park-like countryside, Norway's majes- 

jyack—I don’t like history. tic fjords in fruit-blossom time, Sweden’: to A 

FATHER—I don’t like every part white-birch and red-farm loveliness. Scandi-| on 

of my job, either, Jack, but I have | ™@via is a scenic wonderland of many varied | pa 

to do the tough parts as well as the charms and the enchantment of sunlit nights. os 

easy ones. School is your -job. | . There’s so much to see and do and leam| | Pi 

Have you been leaving the history in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Travel The 

part undone? arise me Se 

° g ess ‘ 

jack—Sometimes. theatres, concerts, exhibits in full swing) you 

FATHER—Better turn over a new | You'll have a real chance to see Scandi} was 

leaf, Son. Meanwhile I'll expect | navian life at its normal best. | some 

you to stay in nights and study. Off-season rates now put this beautifll| wan 

yack—Do you mean every night? trip within the reach of all. See your travell a ve 

N FATHER—I certainly do, until | agent for reservations. ya 

you bring me a note from your 5 

. - en FREE! Educational travel and color bok -_ 

Your tour of the BRITISH ISLES will be carefree, enjoy- teacher aye 7 oe doing well let, “Scandinavia Invites”: Write Box 7, delit 

N able and economical if you plan in advance. in history. He t 

i yack—Oh, all right, Dad. I sup- SCANDINAVIAN “Th 

Secure your transportation and reservations before you if I have to I have to, but I’m h 

VN leave and right from the British port of entry save up to pose 3 P ° ° 3 NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION that 

40% on ordinary fares for individual tours. not going to like it. 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. all Cc 

No BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES ARE COMPREHENSIVE— ACT Il ——— = 
1950—HOLY YEAR... ® Rail transportation covering the British Isles Scene 1 UNDERSTANDING THROUGH TRAVEL s 
BRITISH RAILWAYS— © Attractive rail, motor coach and steamer tours also ( Jack is studying. ) ‘ ey ship. 
THE PREMIER LINK TO Ne conducted Motor Coach Tours of London J ACK—I wish I had someone to eee IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE y 
THE CONTINENT... ® Cross channel services to Ireland and the Continent help me. I can’t get anything out —!| Tell 
Include a visit to the Ne e rtm a mtr by The Hotels Executive, of this old history book. ( With as 
“AS eal ° steg Evropean Airways Corp. routes in the British ry lags, = snp se, hn TEACHERS! BORROW Hal 
P sles. . ; -” ale 
“vs Ny ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES or py sites a og $50 to $300 BY MAll JA 
For all your travel calls or diais a numoer.) ello, . SA 
needs in the British isles may I speak to Sam? (Pause.) Quick!-Easy!- Private’ War 
and to the Continent ae are : agar ge ‘4 Nap pone CTO erste nena ms 
consult your local over for a little while and help me iff oa be iwaeyof yourownnemé ) =aADOL 
travel agent or any B i | i | S H a A | |W AY S study history? (Pause. ) That’s BY AAI, cman cerry fcr Natl 
British Railways Office. good! Be seeing you. Good-by. | ¢ coreg fommer recent tee oute stops! Peo § ing | 
(Goes back to his book. There is a | | STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept EL | hind 
knock at the door. Goes to door ae caug 
For British Isles Travel Literature with color map, write Dept. 24 at any of these offices: and admits Sam.) Hi, Sam! I — ———— JA 
+ NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. * LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W.65St. | Certainly am glad you could come. | | 4??®**S —— | SA 
* CHICAGO 3, Ill., 39 South La Salle St. + TORONTO, Ont, 69 Yonge St. (Continued on page 81) ee Hale 
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The Kite Contest 
(Continued from page 79) 
No one knew what the others were 
making. 

When it came time for the con- 
test all the kites were lined up 
against the wall in the schoolroom. 
When Bud saw Red’s beautiful 
kite, all gleaming white, with red 
and blue stars on it, he blinked his 
eves. Then he looked at his own 
kite with the red-and-white striped 
paper and the blue field in the 
upper corner all covered with tiny 
white stars. “What if I don’t win 
the prize? It wouldn’t matter so 
much,” Bud thought. “Red has 
worked hard on his kite and it 
would be nice if he could win the 
prize.” 

After school was let out and the 
judges had viewed all the kites, the 
principal stood up and said, “We 
find it very hard to pick the win- 
ner. There are many fine kites 
here, but two are really tied for 
first prize. So we are going to give 
two prizes, one to Red and the 
other to Bud. We think they both 
deserve them.” 

Bud looked at Red, and when 
he saw the joy in Red’s face he 
knew right then that it is good to 
share things with others. 


Hew Jack Reformed 
(Continued from page 80) 


saM—If you don’t enjoy history, 
you don’t know what you’re miss- 
ing. 

jack—What do you mean? 

sam (sits)—You like adventure 
books and thrilling movies, don’t 
you? 

jyack—Sure! But what has that 
to do with history? 

saM—I don’t know where you 
can meet more brave, adventurous 
people or read about more exciting 
events than in the pages of history. 
The stories there are true; they are 
about real people. Let me show 
you what I mean. When Cortes 
was trying to take Mexico City, 
some of his men were afraid and 
wanted to go home, so Cortes did 
a very bold thing. 

jack—What did he do? 

saM—He had four ships, but he 
deliberately sank three of them. 
He then lined his men up and said, 
“There is one ship left. I now set 
that ship aside for cowards. Will 
all cowards who wish to go home 
step forward?” . 

Jack—What happened? 

sAM—Not a man boarded the 
ship. 

JacK—Gee! Cortes was smart. 
Tell me some more. 

SaM—Did you ever hear of a 
young schoolteacher named Nathan 
Hale? 

JAcK—It seems to me I have. 

'SAM- During the Revolutionary 
War, General Washington desper- 
ately needed some information 
about the British army. Young 
Nathan Hale, knowing he was risk- 
ing his life, volunteered to go be- 
hind the enemy lines. The British 
caught him. ( Pause.) 

Jack—Go on! What happened? 

SaM—<As they were about to hang 
Hale for being a spy, he said, “I 


only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” 

jack (enthusiastically)—He was 
a real hero, wasn’t he? I am be- 
ginning to see why you like history. 
Tell me some more. 

saM—It’s getting late. 
to go home now. 

jack—Thanks a lot, Sam. I am 
going to read my history lessons as 
though they were good stories from 
now on. 

sAM—Good! So long! (Exits.) 

(Jack sits down and reads.) 


I'll have 





Scene 2—Six weeks later 


(Mother is reading.) 

Jack (entering)—Hello, Mother. 

MOTHER—-Oh, hello, Son. I was 
just thinking that it was time for 
you and Sally to be coming home. 

jack—Is there anything to eat? 

MOTHER—Yes, Jack. But first, 
show me your report card. 

jyacK—Oh, that! I believe I did 
get one today. (Searches slowly 
through pockets and books.) Now 
what could I°have done with it? 


Here it is. 
Jack, you got an A in history! 
jack (beaming)—Sure I 

Nothing to it. 


Your father will be proud, too. 





something to eat? I’m starved. 


MOTHER—Jack, you can’t have 
lost it! Look in your.pockets again. 
JAcK (pulls card out of pocket) — 
(Hands it over slowly.) 
MOTHER (reads card, exclaims)— 


did! 
MOTHER—I’m so proud of you. 
JAcK (grinning)—He already is. 


I couldn’t wait to show him, so I 
took it to his office. But how about 








Any Time’s a Great Time in 


And New York Central takes you 


straight to the heart of it all! 


EEL the Big Town’s pulse-quickening magic the minute you step off 
F at Grand Central Terminal. Follow your porter through the great 
sky-vaulted Concourse, and New York surges around you. : 

Shoppers from nearby Fifth Avenue, or theatregoers bound for Times 
Square, three blocks west. Cover girls, with jaunty hat boxes, hurrying 


to studio appointments high in the surrounding midtown skyscrapers. 


ahead. In Spring, carriage rides beneath the blossoms of Central Park. 
In Summer, sidewalk cafes, symphonies under the stars, big league 
baseball, or fun at nearby beaches. In Autumn, Broadway first nights. 
In Winter, the opera and the skating at Rockefeller Center. 


And all year ‘round, the smart shops, the theatres and concerts... the 


great museums and historic landmarks... . the broadcasts and telecasts... 


the endless places to dine out and dance. 


Yes, any time's an exciting time in New York. So arrive refreshed 
and ready. Travel in air-conditioned comfort...over New York Central's 
smooth, scenic Water Level Route... straight to the Big Town's heart! 
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FREE s 1050 vacation 


GUIDE, packed with pictures, ideas, and 
a big fun map of the playgrounds you 
reach via New York Central. Also, free 
copy of “Magic Windows” telling the 
sights you'll see from your Dieseliner in 
the beautiful, historic Mohawk valley 
and along the scenic Hudson River on 
the way to your New York vacation. 
Send this coupon now to New York 
Central, Room 1334-T, 466 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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| Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 21) 


| The Story of 


Menstruation 


FREE EDUCATIONAL 





FILM FOR SCHOOLS 
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Your students should see this timely 
motion picture because it teaches them 








By Walt Diency Productions. this so much. Tells young girls in a calm, 
film combines grace and warmth straight-forward tone much they should 
with scientific perfection. Widely know about a natural body function. Re- 


acclaimed by many thousands of : sas 
’ P moves s sup 8s - 
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shinuien Geum enn &, A Chae less embarrassment. Points the way to 
full-color sound print is available, mental and physical fitness. 


free, on a short-term basis. 
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security. She has fifteen days sick traveling. One Christmas was 
leave a year which accrues to sixty spent in Miami. A summer trip 
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Goldsboro Apartments, which are 


about one mile from the school. real work, but is it thrilling when Or 
She travels back and forth by bus we can see growth in the various fist 
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=~ Plan to see Montana 
2h"; this summer. It com- 
“== prises the great 
plains, the scenic badlands, 
the rich agricultural valleys, 
the rivers and lakes, the 
mountains and forests that 
lie between Glacier and 
Yellowstone Parks. 


| sas 


| Arrange to study a few 


weeks or a full summer at 
one of the accredited units 
of the Greater University of 
Montana, opening about 
June 12, where days are 
clear and nights are cool 
and specially conducted 
week-end tours highlight 
the session. 


Or spend the entire season 
fishing, hiking, swimming, 
sight-seeing, dude ranch- 

ing, motoring and resting. 
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The Magic Shamrock 


(Continued from page 36) 


One stands up, grabs his mag- 
ic shamrock, whirls it around his 
head three times, stands on one 
foot, and waves the shamrock back 
and forth muttering to himself. 
Then he bows, pulls off his point- 
ed cap, and showers little sham- 
rocks from the cap all over the 
glade. Then he whistles sharply 
and hides behind the log again. 

(Children rush back on stage.) 

tTomM—Did you hear that? What 
was it? 

BILL—I heard it all right. It was 
a whistle. 

suSAN—Oh, look! 
Shamrocks everywhere! 
we miss them before? 

NANCY—Just like magic! 

BILL (wonderingly)—It is mag- 
ic! Irish magic! I’ve heard of the 
Little People before, and now I’m 
beginning to believe in them! 

NANCY—Well, it looks just like 
the luck of the Irish to me! We 
wanted shamrocks and here they 
are, so let’s pick them and go 
home. There are plenty here for 
everyone and we'll be havin’ a fine 
time tomorrow. 

(Children pick up 
and go off singing happily.) 

WEE ONE (sings as he 
about with dancing steps)— 
I’m one of the Little People 
Who keep Old Ireland green, 
I scatter Irish happiness 
But never may be seen. 
Tra-la-de-ad-ee-o! 
Tra-la-de-ad-ee-o! 
(Bows, and runs off. 


Shamrocks! 
How did 


shamrocks 


moves 


Johnny-Come-Late 
(Continued from page 22) 
all alone. Then he sat on the steps 
and waited. 

“Come play with us, Johnny,” 
called some of the boys. 

But Johnny shook his head. “I 
don’t want to play,” he said. 

Johnny sat and waited. What a 
long afternoon it was! 

At last the car turned into the 


driveway. Out hopped Mother 
and Daddy and Polly. How glad 
Johnny was to see them! He lis- 


tened while Polly told him all about 
the wonderful animals at the zoo, 
and he tried not to feel too bad. 
He knew it was his own fault that 
he had been left behind. 

“We were sorry to go without 
you, Johnny,” said Mother. 

“But you were not here on time, 
Johnny-Come-Late,” said Daddy. 
“And you must learn that people 
will not always wait for you.” 

“I know,” said Johnny. “It 
isn’t any fun to wait. I waited all 
afternoon and I didn’t like it at 
all. I’m not going to make people 
wait for me any more.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Daddy. “Then 
I won’t have to call you Johnny- 
Come-Late any more.” 

Johnny was early getting up the 
next morning. He was early the 
next time he went to school. Ev- 
erywhere he went he was early. 

“Now,” said Daddy laughing, 
“T can’t call you Johnny-Come- 
Late any more. I will have to call 
you Johnny-Come-Early.” 





The Old West of six-guns 
and posses is a thing of the 
past, but modern dude ranches in 
the Canadian West offer adventure, 
entertainment — and comfort. 





Sail and swim, paddle and cruise in 
Canada's inviting lake country. Lead a 
carefree life with interesting companions on 
@ next-to-Nature vacation. 





There’s room with a view— 
panoramas to take your breath away, in 
this land of lakes, mountains and woods, 
You'll find friendly people wherever you go, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1950 


Plan an open-air vacation this year in 
Canada’s great outdoors. From the 
sheltered, scenic waters of the Pacific 
Coast to the picturesque fishing 
villages of the Atlantic, Canada is one 
vast playground, designed by Nature 
for a fun-filled vacation. Great 
National Parks... broad inland 
waterways...casual, easy-going 
resorts...friendly cities with a 
“foreign”? atmosphére — all call you 
to Canada —this year. Write for 
information or use the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting —‘“‘foreign’’ atmosphere. 
2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable peop'e. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome 
you. 5. Lots to do—sports, 
recreation, sightseeing. 6. Near 

easy to get to—no border 
“red tape’. 7. Your vacation 
dollar buys more, goes 
further. 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


c--oCcCoC--- 4 
i Canadian Goverament Travel Bureau j 
\ Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 
Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED”’ 
{ Name Seer eee Sa Pee ak. 
| Street and No. 
i Town pe 
012035052 (PLEASE PRINT) 
_ a os oe a oe 
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The trend in today's schools is distinctly in the 
direction of more and longer play periods. Haphazard play periods, fill-in 
recesses, etc., have no place in modern pedagogy. But just more time for 
play is not enough. This time must be carefully organized if children are 





fo derive the greatest possible benefit from it. 


To plan effectively for increased play time, the wise teacher turns to 
Everyday Games for Children. Brand-new, just off the presses, it is the 


one game book that does three important things for you: 


(1) lt gives 


you complete information and easy-to-follow directions for more than 300 


games. 


theory of play. 


(2) It helps you to gain a simple, basic understanding of the 


(3) It shows you how to organize play periods for maxi- 


mum benefit to your pupils and with minimum demands on your time. 


Everyday Games for Children contains games of all types—Dramatic 


Games and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; 


Relays, Stunts, and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom 


Games; and Party Games. 


There are games for all grades. 


For ready 


reference, they are indexed in three ways—alphabetically, by grades, and 


by type of game. 


Three introductory chapters provide background ma- 


terial. The book is sturdily bound for years of hard use and is profusely 


seeceeeeeeeeoeveeceooesoeeeeeee 


About the pbuthon 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., had 


training and experience which par- 


has 


ticularly qualify him to prepare a 
book of 


educational 


comprehensive games 


based on sound prin- 
ciples. 

He attended the Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
Mo., 


courses at the University of Mis- 


ville, and took graduate 
souri, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and at Columbia University, 
from which he received his doctor- 
in addition to 


wide experience as an instructor in 


ate in education. 


physical education, he has had var- 
ied and fruitful experiences in the 
fields of and 
community recreation. 

Since Everydey Games for Chil- 
dren was projected, he has become 


coaching, camping, 


Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, a 
Department of the National Edu- 


cation Association. 


SSS ereeSeSSSeSSCeCSeeeeeeeseseeeeeesescosoeeeeeoeoecece 
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illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and diagrams. With Everyday 
Games for Children on your desk, 
you need never buy another game 
Send 


book as long as you teach. 


for your copy today. 


Pili posipal $9.75 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Book Department 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Please send me immediately a copy 
of Everyday Games for Children. 
enclosing $2.75, 


| am 
payment in full. 


Name.. 
St. or R. D. 
P. O. & Zone 
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Teaching without Tension 
(Continued from page 31) 


up for the time being. Quietly, 
without explanation or ado, she 
goes on to the work of the next 
period. Better fifteen minutes lost 
than a whole hour. In fact, the 
wasted hour may mean a whole day 
lost, if control and interest have 
been weakened. 

Under these circumstances, the 
next period must be a success, so 
the teacher chooses carefully. Then 
after school, by herself or with a 
helpful friend, she analyzes her 
temporary failure, as a housewife 
does when a cake doesn’t rise, and 
plans a more effective method of 
handling the subject for tomorrow. 


DISCIPLINE 


This brings us to the whole mat- 
ter of discipline—a single problem 
which can take all the joy out of 
teaching. In general, there will be 
little difficulty with normal chil- 
dren’s behavior if the work is made 
interesting and if smooth-running 
routines are established. However, 
in almost any class there will be one 
or more “difficult” children. 

Usually, the problem child makes 
himself known the very first day of 
school by demanding more atten- 
tion than the rest of the class 
together. We have to remind our- 
selves constantly that such behavior 
isa symptom. The child is basical- 
ly unhappy, and by his actions is 
calling attention to the fact that he 
needs more help than the other 
children in the class. 

The teacher will be less disturbed 
and can do much more for this 
child, if she views him, not as an in- 
terruption to more serious business, 
but as one of her prime responsi- 
bilities in the classroom. The other 
children will learn with much less 
guidance, and they will almost in- 
evitably grow up to be happy and 
useful citizens. The atypical child 
has had a poor start. Unless she 
does something for him, he will con- 
tinue to be a problem to himself 
and to the community. 

He is the one with whom she 
must first make friends, and whom 
she must get to know better than all 
the rest. He is the one whose in- 
terests and abilities must be most 
carefully considered. If she suc- 
ceeds with him, she will succeed 
with all her other children. On his 
progress or failure depends her own 
estimate of her worth as a teacher. 


CONCLUSION 


There may be teachers who take 
their work too lightly, but their 
number is certainly small. The 
danger lies rather in the other di- 
rection, that we take our work too 
seriously. We expect more from 
average and slow children than 
their abilities permit. Needlessly 
disappointed in them and in our- 
selves, we may lose our sense of 
proportion. Then the classroom 
atmosphere becomes tense and hur- 
ried instead of friendly and happy. 

Every year our pupils should 
make visible progress in attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge. The ad- 
vancement should be so definite and 
perceptible that both the child and 

(Continued on page 90) 








A new series of nine full color 
filmstrips designed to stimulate 
the interest of the child towards 
the development of a more com- 
plete understanding of the differ- 
ent forms of animal life. Spe. 
cial emphasis placed on the more 
popular mammals. 
$22.50 
Complete 


This “ad” attached to your school let- 
terhead, will bring you, by return mail, 
a TRIAL preview set. 

TI-6 








EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AiDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y 








‘The BEAUTiry 
CAVERNS 
OF LuRay 





24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 
@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray. 

@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. \ 


Write for copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students. 

16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on a free-loan basis. All in natura! colors. 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 














FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur 
nished on request. Please givé 
name of school and a 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 

THE C. E. WARD CO. 

New London, Ohio 
i Red Cap and Gown 
Ora a eeth Goede ‘Commencement 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


25 


APPLICATION 4B 
PHOTOS 
Genuine a 


Moen - Tone, — onal 
Known, Perfect Copies, sizé 2)9x 
Send good head and sho 
photo. Original returned un 

















Prompt service. Superior 
since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
- ....1 Box 867-0, La Crosse, 





. and Rel- 

ative assortments. "ll bay $1 box of 14 folders 
y. Youkeep i PROFIT. BONUS EX! 
iso Gift Wraps, Items, Kiddy **Pop-' F 
Svented Stationery. Write for on 
MIDWEST CARD Co. 

415 N. Sth . st. 
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A Surprise Visit the train, carrying his suitcase and 
Continued from page 23) the box of molasses chews. 
(Continu mr. Mr. Pingle ran down to the 


boat, calling, “Mr. Buttonhouse, I 
was going to surprise you!” 

Mr. Buttonhouse said, “And J 
was going to surprise you!” 

Mr. Buttonhouse reached out to 
take Mr. Pingle’s suitcase. Then 
he helped Mr. Pingle into the boat. 
They went back down the river to 
Mr. Buttonhouse’s lemon-colored 
house, and they sat on the long 
lemon-colored porch, and ate mo- 


“| want to go up the river’ to 
ysit my friend Mr. Pingle,” an- 
swered Mr. Buttonhouse. “But he 
doesn’t know I’m coming. I am 

ing to surprise him!” 

“Pll take you,” said the man. 

Mr. Buttonhouse tossed his blue 
aipper bag into the motorboat, and 
climbed in beside it. 

The man started the motor with 





olor || a great sputtering roar and headed 

ilat the boat up the river. lasses chews, and talked for seven- 
ate 

rd “I can hardly wait to see how | teen days. 

— surprised Mr. Pingle is going to be,” Then Mr. Pingle went home. 
rom- || <houted Mr. Buttonhouse, above And the two friends never tried 
fa. to surprise each other again—at 


the roar of the motor. 

Spe- When they got near the railroad 
nore || bridge, Mr. Buttonhouse was sur- 
prised to see the bridge sticking 
straight up in the air. They got a 
te little closer, and Mr. Buttonhouse 
1 let- | | could see the train waiting for the 
mail, | | bridge to come down. 

TI-6 Soon they were almost under the 
bridge. Mr. Buttonhouse could 
now see people looking out of the 


least not in just that way! 


Kites for Windy Days 


(Continued from page 55) 
For the bridle of the kite use 


two strings which are fastened to 
the ends of the crosspieces by mak- 
ing holes through the tissue paper 
train windows. Suddenly he looked and tying the string to the wooden 
right into the very surprised eyes of | frame. (See small sketch on page 
his friend Mr. Pingle, who was 55.) Be sure to allow the strings 
looking out of the train window! to hang slack. Where the bridle 
“Stop the boat! Stop the boat!” | strings cross in the center, tie the 
shouted Mr. Buttonhouse. kite string. 
———~|_ The man slowed the motor, and If the kite dives and swoops, it 
ra | headed the boat toward the river | needs a tail, and the length of the 
ipa» | bank beside the train. tail is determined by the size of the 
Mr. Buttonhouse waved his arms | kite and by experiment. To make 
frantically at Mr. Pingle. the tail, fasten bits of paper or rags 
| Mr. Pingle’s face disappeared | several inches apart on a piece of 
from the train window. In a mo- | string and tie it to the bottom of 
ment, he climbed down the steps of | the kite. (See sketch on page 55.) 
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What a pleasant experience it is to open 
your mail and find a check—even when 
you are well. But just imagine how you 
would feel if after days or weeks of illness, ac- 
cident or quarantine a friendly Air-Mail letter 
came to you with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help speed your recovery. 
Thousands of teachers have known what it 
means to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They 
will teli you these things about T.C.U.— 


@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is very 
low—less than a nickel a day. 

@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly 
prompt—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 


@ A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 


@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and never 
can ask you to pay an extra assessment. 

Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Protection” today? Send the coupon. No agent will call. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
674 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
————-"-“" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~" 


To the T.C.U., 674 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 





Likes T.C.U. Air Mail Speed 


“T.C.U. means much to me. 








The checks are sent by air mail ee a ae 
and there is no delay. That N 
means much since substitutes = ie 
must be paid.” Add — 
Miss Mattie L. Pennebaker ct aan EYRE tee Be LE 
New Albany, Miss. City___- Perey 
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Dear Kellogg’s 
..»My pupils 
went WILD over 
this game! 








- 


Bird Breattas/ ub) 





EARLY BIRD SCORE CARD 
teams | 


CAROINALS 4 ORIOLES 





BLUE BIRDS 
a 





one 
om 





Colorful poster, 15" x 182", for team scores 


ETTERS are pouring in from teachers 

all over the country, praising 

Kellogg’s “Early Bird” Breakfast 
Game. 

“The children are enthusiastic,” 
writes one teacher. “Three weeks of 
fun,” writes another. ‘The children 
are all eating excellent breakfasts 
now,” reports another happy teacher. 

Yes, the game makes it FUN for 
children to eat a better breakfast. 
And it helps you teach children an 
important lesson in nutrition, NOW, 
when their eating habits are being 
formed. 

Fruit, bread, butter, cereal and 
milk—that’s the approved minimum 
breakfast worked into Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird’ Breakfast Game. 

To make breakfast even more fun, 
Kellogg’s offers a wonderful choice of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made from the whole grain or are 


restored to whole grain values of 


thiamine, niacin and iron. That’s 
why we say— 


tora better breaktast 


BREAKPAST 
a ir wep 
( | YOUR TEAM Wi 








| CARLY CURD BUTTOWS / 
ee “ | ad 






Prize buttons 
for winners 


Score 
folder 
for pupils 


THE GAME* 


The fun starts when you divide class 
into 4 teams: Robins, Blue Birds, 
Cardinals and Orioles. Each pupil 
gets a score folder which tells the 
better-breakfast story and has room 
for daily check of breakfast foods 
eaten. Weekly, you grade the folders 
and post feam scores on colorful wall 
poster. Game lasts 3 weeks. Each 
member of the winning team gets 
a colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU (1) Attractive 
score folder for each pupil, (2) Large 
wall poster for team scores, (3) Prize 
buttons for members of winning team! 
All done in COLOR! (See coupon sec- 
tion, page 78.) 


*& KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES * RICE KRISPIES 





+ 40%, BRAN FLAKES ALL-BRAN 
@_  * RAISIN BRAN FLAKES = PEP 
better eat Telloggss + SHREDDED WHEAT > KRUMBLES 
 CORN-SOYA 
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SPRING 


CLASSROOM 
CALENDAR 


En Route to the UN 
(Continued from page 38) 


SECRETARY—Well, just because 
we meet in New York doesn’t mean 
English is spoken by everyone. 
There are five official languages. 

MOTHER—What are those five 
languages? English, and French, 
I imagine, and Russian. 

Lois—I know Chinese is one, but 
what’s the fifth? 

SECRETARY—It’s Spanish—for the 
South American members particu- 
larly. 

younc Lapy—I’d like to know 
something. You say that almost 
four thousand persons keep the 
records. That’s a lot of people. 





THIS VACATION BARGAIN provides ever) y thing from 
arrival until departure: 8 days (7 nights) room 
and meals, private white-sands beach, salt water 
pool, dancing, movies, horseback riding, bicy. 
cling, tennis, shuffleboard, croquet, archery, 
scenic drives. . 


famous TOWER ISLE and | 
MYRTLE BANK rotcis 


Stay longer if you wish, at equally 
low cost! 

Ask your travel agent for epectel 
Tower Folder and particulars of 
low summer rates on all air lines 


Se 


Jamaica, aM 


LONGER VISITS AT LOW RATES 









What else do they do? 

SECRETARY—The Secretariat also 
sends out information and reports. 
We keep classrooms, governments, 
business groups, club meetings, and 
everybody informed about what's 
going on. Nothing is secret and 
that’s good! What’s good, too, is 
that we’re all mixed up. 

Lois—Mixed up? 

SECRETARY—I mean, well, listen 
to the names in our department. 
Our Secretary-General is Trygve 
Lie from Norway. Then there’s— 

voices—Sobolev, Henri Laugier, 
Ben Cohen, Ivan Kerno, Chi-Tsai 


-+.0r consult Atlantic Int. Hotel 
Service, Essex House, N. Y. 19, or 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2. 







for Grades 1*2°3 





Better Breakfast Teaching Aid 
Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


This Full Color Classroom Breakfast Calendar teaches the importance 
of a good breakfast and helps to establish better breakfast habits 
among children. It will aid children in the primary 
grades to learn about numbers, days, weeks, and 
months. A breakfast activity idea is suggested for each 
month. 





TRAVEL and 
Earn College Credit 


(graduate or undergraduate) 
Western Illinois State College is spon 
THREE extensive tours during the cumenee a 
1950. Regular staff members will accompany) 
and direct the field study. 








. : Adri: . - e -July 12— 
For the Teacher . . . a 24-page Teacher's Manual furnishes Hoo, Adrian Pelt, Byron Price, Tour 1 gun 55 Ohy treat eae, 
complete instructions with illustrations for a classroom and Dave Owen. a ae 
' a al ons SECRETARY—And me, li ; ly 16-A 8—Pacific Northwest 
breakfast party . . . authoritative background nutrition ; d me, little Susan Tour 2 247 J6-Rveve, S—Pecite Rerenaas 
f 4 additi ti ton telonnaitinn Kane, and we all work together, N.E-A.) Credit, Audio-Visual Education an 
- Ge . . 
acts and additional suggestions for interesting learn on ‘dented eli told ography 8 


race, nation, sul 

y 10-September 20—Europe (In 
Tour 3 2u'y,,10-8 with the Bureau of Uni 
versity Travel) Credit, Music. $1589. | a 


For further information write | 


ing experiences. or creed. 

pocTror—You haven’t mentioned 
the radio work of the Secretariat. 

SECRETARY—No, I haven’t. We 
have programs consisting of news, G i ant A M A R Y L LIS! 
dramas, or interviews going to all BULBS, JARS $ Top-quality giant Eac 
parts of the globe in twenty-four 2 ‘ond MASS 2 Bulbs 24,” dia. = | _—ciot 
languages, spreading the word of a Peg don 
friendship. 


~, Guaranteed burst into Ma 
souNnpD—Screech of brakes. 


For Students . . . 30 Students’ Notebook Folders in picture 
form for coloring, prepared for class or home use. 


A. ROBERTS, Fieid Study Coordinator, 
Western Hlinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 












Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. i 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois IMO 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 1 « 2 « 3. 





FREE to Teachers 
and Professional People 













4 
\ =o soon after arriv- 
Easiest and largest of | 














SEND TODAY | Name DRIVER—Hang on, everybody! | choad amateurs can gr] 5) 
H PLEASE PRINT souND—Screech out. Exclama- - hg age orgy pa 
i c . jan u plu 
tions of surprise from passengers. : 
j Address / g colored Jardinieres plus tion 
—S 4 } DRIVER—Is anyone hurt? No? potting material, all $2 pp ae 
resear: a ucatiwn endeavor | q > ‘ mi a - 
devoted to the betterment ' = ae Som State Close shave! That young fellow BULB ee CLUB pro. 
195 South La Salle Street | “rades taught ran out in front of me there. Now 125 Madison Dept. INA Chicage 
2 owe Ye . H Sis Denied he’s here at the door. The 
“hic : ; te: Full in t t . 
Chicago 3, Illinois ! oe nectcoe ere nesters ace tee sounD—Bus door opening and 


SPRING ART PACKET) *. 


for lower grades. Posters—Decorations—Activities 
Large and small Posters, Window Pictures, Black 


“8 
-NGLIS . —- = board Borders, Fruit and_ Health activity. State iSl 
ENGLISH BOY—Oh, I say, sir, I Powers : cre, Hecke * nandgeehil ile her 

“1 > enrry s11¢ re >, Mother's Day. All this material is contain 
am frightfully SOrTy. I just wanted big spring Soneher Pr _— Packet. In actual size | 
to board the bus here printed on the poaper size and Coker of paper, shor 
‘ , = 
DRIVER—O.K., O.K., hop on; 
after this, wave at a bus from the 


closing. 
DRIVER—Wellll? 


GUIDES FOR TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For INSTRUCTIONS, see page 74. Travel and Summer School Coupons 
begin on page 72. General Coupons are on pages 74, 76, and 78. Atk , 
(This packet is part of the Ann Marie Teacher-Pla 
yearly service.) 
Tf you remit by bank check, add 5e, 


ANN MARIE, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Dept. A-11, Chica 


BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 198 








Please send me copies of your travel booklet, ‘What, No Ice?"’ curb, You gave these folks, and 
copies of ‘The British Isies,'' a full-color map folder. me quite a jolt you know 
, ; , 
Neme ENGLISH BOoY—Righto. Here’s 
Street of R.O.——__. my fare. Going to see the United ; pas TIME ! 
City Zone State Nations General Assembly. _ THIS le 


= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee of 


DRIVER—You’re all set then, fel-* 


DEO! #350 1S YOU 





MONTANA HIGHWAY COMMISSION, Adv. Director THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 246 lah All my passengers are talking ¢ 
Please send me free literature on Montana. r UN! 5 for selling ie bones, resting cords ot $1. "i 
about the N! ins with name on. 
— ven . ! 3 = palhnn les on approval. Costs nothing i 
a te ENGLISH BOY—How marvelous! MERIT, 370 PLANE ST., DEPT. 24, NEWARK 2, ek 
ree r eV ve . 
:, , ns souNb—Bus starting and fade. 
City Zone State 


CLUB WOMAN—Can you tell us 
anything about the UN? You're 
English, aren’t you? 

ENGLISH BOY—Quite. 
on an exchange scholarship. 
fellow from Yale is going to Cam- 
bridge and I’m attending Yale. 
And I say, I am learning a lot 
about your way of life. And be- 
lieve me, when I go back to Eng- 
land, I'll spread the word. That’s 
the main idea of UNESCO too. 

(Continued on page 87) 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 75 
Piease send me copy of your travel folders on [] Mexico 

] Southern Utah Parks; ([] Hot Springs; [) The Ozarks; 

Name 


] Colorado; [) California; 
Street or R.D.— 


) Texas Resorts 
City Zone State 
See Se SS SSS SS SF KS SS SF SF SF SF SC SF SF KS SS SS SS SS SSF SS eS KS SS Se eee ee eee eee ee 


DIRECTOR, OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-50 479 
a egg ee me full information describing your 7 Oregon Summer Sessions as listed on 
age 
Name 


Street or R.D. ———<e 
City Zone 


Sfetional Colleye of Educalin 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery. School, Kindergarten, Primary # 
r } . Elementary .Grades. Children’s demonstration 
m here and. observation center. On Chicago's | 
A Shore near lake. Beginning classes and § lly 
4 signed courses for teachers and college talee 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for @ 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Ms 
Box 014C, Evanston, ill. 





a 


High School Course |i 


at Home 








Many Finish in 2 Years AD 
as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. F ig I : cn 


goo — aL ae redit fori i: s r 
subjects tf desired. lien 8 peor — 
American School, Dept. 1323, Sremes ¢ at : seul 
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Where you 


can enjoy. vs 
Sun and Sea 
Scenic Splendor 


(Colonial Charm 
America’s History 





all in 
a single day! 
Each hour of your vacation is pre- 


cious time. You’ve earned it... 
don’t waste it! 


Massachusetts offers all the delights 
of a well-rounded vacation. Sea or 
field or mountain, history and cul- 
ture, active sport or restful relaxa- 
tion. Nine complete resort areas, ‘ 
wedded to each other in beauty and 
proximity. 


There’s no need for weary driving 
or traveling, every minute, every 
hour brings a refreshing change. 


Visit Massachusetts, where a small 
budget carries you a long way in a 
short space of time. 


NINE 
VACATIONLANDS 
IN ONE 


© Nantucket © South Shore 
© Marthas Vineyard © North Shore 
© Historic Boston © Cape Cod 
© Pioneer Valley © © Berkshires 
© Central Massachusetts 


= 0) | ete) 
. Wise 





THE COMPLETE 
VACATIONLAND 


FREE write topay 
Mass, Development & Industrial Commission 
Dept. 61, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Vacation Literature 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
City. 








STATE 














En Route to the UN 


(Continued from page 86) 


Lois—Oh, I hear a lot about 
UNESCO. What does it mean? 

ENGLISH BOY—UNESCO (spells 
it) stands for United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

TED—That’s quite a mouthful! 

ENGLISH BOY—Yes, but it’s fine. 
It encourages better schools for all 
children, and arranges for teach- 
ers to exchange ideas. It encour- 
ages the understanding of other 
peoples. 

YOUNG MAN—UNESCO’s pretty 
important, all right. But say, may 
I mention another part of the UN? 

ENGLISH BOY—Sure thing. 

YOUNG MAN—Some of you have 
told how much the UN helps peo- 
ple. I’d like to tell you how it also 
works to make our world richer. 

Lois—Richer? 

YOUNG MAN—My uncle works for 
UN in South America. 

poctor—How come? 

YOUNG MAN—He’s a technician 
for the FAO—Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization. I was lucky 
this summer; I went with him on 
a trip through Latin America. He 
had to discuss forestry plans. You 
see, South America has lots and lots 
of forests, but doesn’t know how to 
cut for lumber and replant. This 
is the way my uncle said it: 

LUMBERMAN—Our world needs 
wood and wood pulp badly. You 
South Americans can help out and 
make a profit too, by lumbering. 

SOUTH AMERICAN—Senor, one 
moment. We have cut trees in my 
country until our lands are waste. 

LUMBERMAN-— Yes, but the United 
Nations FAO can help. We pro- 
pose to set up a commission of ex- 
perienced lumbermen to advise 
your workers as to what trees to 
cut and how to cut them, and how 
to save the land. 

SOUTH. AMERICAN—That sounds 
very good, Senor, but why? Why 
should North Americans and the 
sehors from Europe do this for us? 

LUMBERMAN—Because that’s the 
brave new world! Help each oth- 
cr out. Besides, we want to buy 
your wood. See, we all profit. 

SOUTIL AMERICAN—Si, Senor! 

YOUNG MAN—And that’s the way 
it is. Our world is learning to help 
others. It is getting better in little 
ways that add up big! 

YOUNG LApy—But if we 
have peace all this other 
nothing. 

SECRETARY—We’ve stopped three 
wars already by talking it over! 

YOUNG -LADY—Little wars, yes. 
But what about the big nations? 
There has always been war, and, 
I dare say, there always will be. 

DRIVER—Isn’t that just like a 
woman! 

CLUB WoMAN—And just like a 
woman to have the answer too. | 
belong to three clubs, each study- 
ing the world and how to better it. 
We don’t admit there must always 
be war. Here are my notes of a 
meeting we had yesterday. Here’s 
what Carlos Romulo of the Phil- 
ippines— 

Lois—He’s the president of the 
General Assembly, isn’t he? 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Teaches.’ SEND FOR THESE 
STUDENTS’ WORK SHEETS 





WITH COMPLETE BREAKFAST UNIT for GRADES 4°56 


Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


30 Students’ Work Sheets provide a personalized message for each 
pupil and help the children plan breakfast menus from the variety 
of foods listed on the page, ‘‘ Breakfast Menus for Our Family.” 
The breakfast nutrition information stimulates class discussions 
and learning activities. 

For the Teacher: ‘“Two Better Breakfast Plays and other Classroom 
Activities,” a comprehensive 28-page Teacher’s Manual for Grades 
4, 5, and 6 supplies play outlines, illustrated costume ideas... 
graded suggestions for functional use of students’ work sheets, and 
authoritative nutrition teaching material. 


For Classroom: A Breakfast Calendar in full color with activities 
suggested for each month. 





r 
Educational Director 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 

135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES « 4«5«6. 


FREE to Teachers 
and Professional People 


IMO 








Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
Address = 
A oo and educational endeavor 
evoted to the betterment . 
of national nutrition City _Zone__ State 


135 South La Salle Street 


° a Grades taught __ 
Chicago 3, Illinois : 


Note: Full information must be given 











C20 Eac! 
Silver Plated $s. 

4 Gold Plated . 
* Sterling Silver 









Each 


1-10 Gold Filled r 


86 
Silver Plated $1.00 $.96 Gold Plated $ .60 
R 20 Each Gold Piated 1.20 1,15 — rae pas 

Sterling Silver $2.00 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.80 Sterling Slive é 
pa Silver s 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled 1.00 

and 
au ect picct tone 20s Geld 7.00 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
rices si 
ber cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 











TALL SPONSORS 
‘OF TOURS Anp TRIPS 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups 


have been insured under this e Maximum Benefits for All 
policy. It is designed to meet i Prompt Courteous Service 
your needs. 


@ Very Low Cost 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


YNE FORT WAYNE 2 ANA 


Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD 


BROADWAY AT 
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tain 


Visit mountains or manana land 


via Missour: Paciric’s 
streamlined Eagies. Luxurious 
coaches and Pullmans... clean and 
comfortable as your living 
room. Attractive lounge 

cars for leisure hours. 

Go swiftly, safely, surely 
on the Mo-Pac. 






TO AND 
FROM 

THE WEST- 
SOUTHWEST 








R. J. McDermott 

General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 

St. Louis 3, Mo. « 


Please send folders that will help 


me plan a vacation trip to: 


( ) Mexico 
( ) Colorado 
( ) California 
( ) Southern Utah Parks 
( ) The Ozarks 
( ) Hot Springs, Ark. 
( ) Texas Resorts 
Name 
Address = 
| City Zone___State alk 
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En Route to the UN 


(Continued from page 87) 


j 


CLUB WOMAN—Yes, and a fine | 


man. Well, he said, and I quote: 
“The United Nations is not en- 
dowed with some miraculous pow- 
er to move or level the mountains 
of misunderstandings and suspi- 
cion that divide the nations and bar 
the way to world peace. But it 
can build passable roads of con- 
ciliation to the other side!” That 
makes sense, doesn’t it? 
DRIVER—Sure thing! 
MOTHER—I’ll say. It’s my boy 
in the next war. Any 
honorable way to peace I second. 


souND—Bus motor. 
DRIVER—Why so quiet, every- 
body? 


TED—Guess we're busy thinking 
about it all. Hey! There’s some- 
one waving to us. 

DRIVER—Yes, another passenger. 

souND—Door opening. 

DRIVER—Hop in there. You can 
leave your box here at the front of 
the bus if you want. 

RADIO HAM—No, not my third 
and best radio set! I’m a ham. 

Lois—An actor! 

RADIO HAM—No! No acting for 
me. I’m an amateur radio sender 
and receiver; a ham to those in the 
know. 

TED—Hey, can you talk to fel- 
lows across the ocean? 

RADIO HAM—Say, I talk every 
night to some far-away place in 
the world. You can’t tell me other 
people don’t want to be friendly 
and do their share for peace. Why, 
a kid in France spent a half hour 
telling me how his school got help 
from America—food and clothes— 
and how they are promising them- 
selves to make France a better 
nation and a better part of the 
UN. A Dutch boy and I are 
teaching each other language by 
way of short wave too. I can go 
on and on about how swell our 
friends are—in any country! 

pocror—I agree with this young 
man. I’m a research doctor, and 
now can work with doctors in oth- 
er countries on medical research. 
In fact, through WHO, that’s the 
World Health Organization, we 
doctors of the world now have a 
way of working together, of clear- 
ing through our ideas, of finding 
out what other doctors have to say. 

Lois—Goodness—my head’s just 
jumping with all these things our 
UN does. I’m so proud we Amer- 
icans back it up! And do, 
don’t we? 

ALL (ad lib) 


we 


You bet! One hun- 








dred per cent! We = sure do! | 
(Qutet. 
TtED—No wonder we honor the 


United Nations. And look—we’re 
here! New York City! 
souND—Bus stopping. 

DRIVER—This is the end of the 
line. So long, kid. Have a good 
time looking over our UN. 

tep—Thanks! I will. 

ALL TOGETHER (as they leave)— 
Very worth while! Hurry, Lois. 
Quite a trip. Wait till I tell my 
class. The UN is all right. 

music—Up and out. 

RICHARD—That was my bus ride 
this morning. Don’t you feel now 

(Continued on page 89) 
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URNING QUE 


Late at night, some men do their 
hardest worrying. Each thought glim- 
mers and glows like the burning end of 
a cigarette. Chain-thoughts like these: 


“‘How am I doing my job? Have I 
already reached my top? Are my best 
earning years numbered? 


“And how will that affect my other 


job—as husband, father, family pro- ; 


vider? Will I be able to do the things 
we’ve planned? What about college for 
the children? And our home—will I 
always be able to meet payments?” 


Every man has to ask himself these 
questions. And not till he finds the 
right answers will the worry about the 
future cease. 


One fundamental answer, of course, 
lies in a systematic plan of saving—one 
that builds soundly for the years ahead. 





U. S. Savings Bonds offer one of the 
simplest and most profitable ways of 
saving ever devised. 

There is the Payroll Savings Plan— 
an automatic system that tucks away 
a part of your earnings each payday 
into U.S. Savings Bonds. Bonds that 
are guaranteed to pay you back four 
dollars for every three, after ten years. 

If you’re not on salary, there’s the 
equally convenient, equally profitable 
Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


U. S. Savings Bonds are one of the 
wisest investments any man can make. 
They cushion the future—while you 
sleep! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a public service, 
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like 
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COTTON BAGS” 


Encourage your students to make 
pretty dresses from printed cot- 
ton bags. They will enjoy this 
economical and interesting way 
to add to their wardrobes. It’s 
fun to choose from the many 
articles in the new booklet, “Sew 
Easy with Cotton Bags.” The 
clever illustrations, latest patterns, 
and newest styles will stimulate 
the enthusiasm of your classes. 


Write for your free booklets now — 25 
copies per class. Over 5 million already 
distributed. Booklet includes Simplicity 
patterns, readily available. 







ORDER 
Your 


FREE 
CLASSROOM 


COPIES 
TODAY 







WRITE TO 


) NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


BOX 76 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 





It’s Fun to Draw Faces 
(Continued from page 58) 


“Some people, when thinking 
hard, put a finger across 
chins. It just fits into that hollow. 


How can we show 


will do nicely, and the shadow 
can curve round this side of the 
chin which is facing the door. 
Are there other parts that are not 
really turned to the light and 
should therefore be lightly shaded? 

Shade the hollow in the upper 
lip, folds above and below eyes, 
and down from nostril.) 

“Now we are ready for the hair. 
You cannot possibly draw every 
hair, but every line that you draw 
should go the way of the hair. 
Place the part first, and then pre- 
tend you are combing the hair 
with a one-toothed comb, your 
pencil. Curlyheads do not have 
just one very long hair going 
round and round. “Comb” each 
wave in turn with your pencil, 
pressing harder at the beginning 
of each stroke than at the end. 

“Remember that boys have 
some hair on the sides of their 
heads, but not side whiskers, com- 
ing down in front of their ears. 
When you are wondering where 
to put the ears, think of someone 
wearing glasses. The best view of 
an ear is from the side. From the 
front they look close to the head. 

“Some people draw good heads, 
but put them on very thin necks. 
Feel how your neck muscles grow 
from below your ears. Think of 
all the tubes, veins, bones and mus- 
cles that pass through your neck, 
and allow space for them. Let the 
neck disappear into a collar.” 

The two portraits on page 58 
were drawn with the benefit of 
suggestions similar to those de- 
scribed here. Both have “lively 
eyes” made according to the de- 
scription and diagram at the bot- 
tom of the same page. 


Epitor1IAL Note: During the school 
year of 1948-49, Miss Bell was supervi- 
sor of art in Olean, New York, taking 
the place of Miss Mayme Ricker, as an 
exchange teacher. Miss Ricker, mean- 
while, was filling Miss Bell’s position in 
England. 


En Route to the UN 
(Continued from page 88) 


that the United Nations is active 
in making this a better world for 
you? That it is indeed the heart- 
beat of the world? 

souND—Heartbeats under until 
music starts. 

RICHARD—The lifeblood of all of 
us, pulsating, giving life to South 
American forests, Polish refugees, 
schools everywhere, doctors, lab- 
oratories, all types of homes. 

sounD—Music under but in- 
creasing near end. 

RICHARD—Yes, we live in peace 
and friendship through the United 
Nations. May it continue on and 
on and on for us! 

sounp—Music up and out. 

ANNOUNCER—You have been lis- 
tening to News Events of the Week, 
featuring Richard Winston. This 
has been a public service program 
by Station POXO. 

sounD—Music up and out. 


their 


that hollow? 
A touch from my smudgy finger 








Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight — all sorts of freight 
in any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, 
in any season of the year. 


These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling — more 
so than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent 
for improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, 
the more efficiently and economically they can do the job 
— and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


HY ss0ciunon OF Zp ocncw Feouronos 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Siiltieeimendail : 
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Teaching without Tension 


(Continued from page 84) 


his parents are aware of it. It is 
the teacher’s duty to point out such 
progress and her reward to have 
had a part in accomplishing it. But 
the actual achievement need not be 
perfection. If we teach only nine- 
ty spelling words instead of one 
hundred, the next teacher can be- 
gin where we leave off. If we fail to 
eradicate every single ain’t, speech 
too can be improved next year. But 
if we become tense, impatient, and 
cross with our pupils, causing them 
to dislike school and everything 
connected with it, the damage can- 
not be undone by the next teacher. 
It may never be undone. 

Teachers teach best and children 
learn best when both are happy. 
We teachers are the ones who cre- 


ate the atmosphere in which we T Hi E I N a T R U Cc T @ R “at 


work. Let us be sure each day that 

















we keep under control the trifles 
: Stu 
which uncontrolled could develop ARITHMETIC iin 
tension in our classrooms. ond 
pho 


Three Are Company Practice Wookbooks ma 


(Continued from page 24) 


“Special-delivery man rang the The Arithmetic Practice Workbooks are the first of the Instructor 
wrong doorbell,” he explained to | Teaching Aids to be produced for liquid process (spirit) duplicator. Many a 
Ellen. “Wouldn't ay know! Just | more will follow. Keep posted by reading THE INSTRUCTOR regularly 
when I’m in a hurry. 

Tommy picked up his towel and ‘ : 3 . : 
started wiping dishes faster than Each set in the Arithmetic Series contains 32 master pages andiy Ff 


for announcement of other sets. 


ever. graded for both remedial and regular classroom use. You can use these Tec 
_ Suddenly, there was a rap on the | sets as workbook-texts, or to provide supplementary practice drills, Print: 
kitchen door. Ellen reached over | oq from high-quality direct-process carbon, they will give you the quick: u 











, ; and opened it promptly.  Joe’s : 
@ Now is a time t ot “et Se est, clearest, easiest re ti 7 
. " se es = | smiling face appeared in the light. st, clearest, easiest reproduction you have ever known. 
we omen vasemen vom | Tommy was caught red-handed! , 7 : , Con 
the day-after-day, interesting but | He was holding both the towel and Set I (Introductory) — This introductory set teaches the skills of counting, for 
strenuous work of educatin irae is iS is! reading, and writing numbers to 100; presents the basic arithmetic vocabulary; 
: 9 a cup in nis nanc - : develops the addition and subtraction combinations with sums to ten; and in- stud 
a? America. And what would | Joe came in. I saw the light troduces very simple measures. For Grade 1. and 
e finer than a “variety vaca- back here and figured you two , 
tion” in glorious Missouri! | might be working,” he explained, Set Il — The 100 addition and 100 subtraction combinations ; two-digit addi- 
j ; | “so I came to the back door.” tion and subtraction without carrying or borrowing; and measures of time, 
I's a great state in which to :— DatK Goor. calendar, money, distance, and capacity. The meaning of the decimal system is 
play and rest and visit with Tommy felt his face getting carefully developed, For Grades 1 and 2. 
: warm. No use putting down the 
friendly people. ..to do the towel and the cup now, he thought. Set III — Review of Set II; carrying in addition and borrowing in subtraction puts 


(for which a basis is laid in Set 11); the multiplication and division combina- 
pas . tions; store bills; simple fractional parts; and measures of various kinds, in- 
finish the dishes. cluding calendar, weight, and money. For Grades 2 and 3. 

Joe glanced at the clock. “It’s 
nine minutes to eight,” he said 
Then he looked at the pile of dishes 


things you like to do. 

Good accommodations at rea- 
sonable prices... quaint historic 
spots...scenic highways...recre- 
ation of every kind, 


He might as well go on and help 


and two-place multipliers; division by one-place divisor; simple geometric 
figures; addition and subtraction of denominate numbers; and making change. 








| 
Set IV — Review of Sets II and III, with and without carrying and with one- | oO 































Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER to - “yr Badly al - said os For Grades 3 and 4, D0 
, . took a dry towel Irom the rack. - 
It is colorfully illustrated... >>> Tommy swallowed hard. “But | Set V — Review; three kinds of subtraction problem-situations; two kinds of | 
ae yee alee a Ge Houma I tl +} eal “1 - lishe division situations; advanced examples in the four processes; division by two [| =” 
aheod. Just fill ovt and mail thought you neve . a G aishes | place divisor; fractional parts of geometric figures and measures; addition of | tc 
coupon now. and things like that,” he replied. like fractions. For Grades 4 and 5. 
| Joe laughed a little. “What gave ¢ | oO 
ae Se a you that idea?” he said. “I help Price, each set $2.50 | 
saclay as, Mom lots of times. Here, let an 
! URI Di - 9 RL ALL | Pesscosssaasssnsessssscssssesssasasssassssonsssssasssasanasasasasssse8@™ It 
| SERSUnERS & Paamcuset | | old hand have a chance at those | ( 
” ¥ ay T ~ 'f 
| Dept. 78-4, State Office Bidg... Jeff City, Mo. | plates. | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. | 
| Please send me FREE illustrated Folder | Joe picked up a plate and went DANS\V ILLE, N.Y. | 
l on Missouri. to work. He was fast, all right, and ’ 7 : “<— Wi ™ 
| plenty good, too. He and Tommy Please send me immediately the ARITHMETIC PRACTICE WORK-]| Sch 
NAME ' .° 6 2 a ' << irec = : ot 
. | | simsed amd dried the dishes os fast BOOKS for direct process, as checked below. | 
“Vyseay (R-8) | | as ape could wash aye v7 nd | Set I (Introductory) = Grade 1. | Scho 
———— a y three minutes to eight, all the 7 ‘ : 
glassware, silver, china, and even (} Set It erence,» ; Grades | and 2. | ity. 
FOR : the pots and pans were put away, ai | REE So. ; Grades 2 and 3. jf 
you! - 2 and the sink had been cleaned. ) Set IV sm ; Grades 3 and 4. | A] 
“Now, we can all listen to the 7 Set V Sa | 
SELL PURLLIPS EVERVOAY CRESS ° Town Hall talk,” Joe said, leading hk ss : —- : \ 
AR A, yp TY the way to the living room, where Price each set $2.50. Total amount of this order $__.— | 
Birthday, Get-Well, other Cards pays you up to S0c . . . 
80 more fast sellers inciading Git Wrapa, Humorous, the radio was. Payment in full is enclosed. | CC 
tag Se samoies on eoproval. Wits TOUAY! TREE “Yes,” Ellen said, taking off her on = 
For St. Patrick’s and other special days’ projects apron. It will be more fun lis- ee oe eR ee “7 | Ame 
TOTEM CONSTRUCTION PAPER | tening together.” pea | 
Inexpensive, ettetive “and readily available “T'll say it will!” her brother Poet Off ; | Sox 
Sold th ih school supply houses everywhere. “ - ~ . 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY agreed. It was sort of fun doing ont ce and Zone State. Lp-3509| 
fo Sen son, EN ee cen Stillness | the dishes together too! — 
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Clothing Study Ki its 





“The Miracle of Rayon” 


Students actually see how rayon is 
made, Two complete kits® on acetate 
and viscose rayon include samples, 
photographs and simple non-technical 
description. 


*To offset production éosts, 
there is a charge of 25¢ per kit. 


also... 





Complete teaching units on rayon 
for grades 1-3 and 4-8. Contain 
student booklets* teaching guides 
and reference leaflets. 


*Extra copies of student 
booklets available at 1¢ each. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER: 


0 (VK) Viscose Kit, “The Miracle 


of Rayon”, @ 25¢ 
(C) (AK) Acetate Kit, 
of Rayon”, @ 25¢ 
0 (TA) Free 
Grades 1-3 


“The Miracle 
Teaching Unit, 


(SA) Reader-coloring 
booklets, for which I 
enclose 


(quantity) 


O(TB) Free Teaching Unit, 
Grades 4-8 


eae (SB) Cartoon booklets, 
(quantity) for which I enclose 
vonsenecibocnastentd a 
Sense ee | eae ee 
I icrsésccnnchiedeecdttaacatiaiicnaialltin ait 
MONG osc Sicsi carccenctnccs ee 
ee iciiamgaa Zone........ rs 


AMERICAN 


VISCOSE =” 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
Dept. IN 3-50 


=_—— 
_— 
—_—_——_— — 
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Paper-Doll Land 
(Continued from page 23) 


Just then the Paper-Doll Lady 
and Susan reached the table and 
the Paper-Doll Lady started to 
laugh. “Look down there in the 
soft earth and you will know who 
is guilty,” she told them. 

Sure enough, under the table 
were tiny, pointed footprints, too 
small to be made by Jack. 

“Tt’s those elves again!” roared 
the king. “Last time it was the 
lemonade they took. Something 
really must be done.” 

“He’s the king. Why doesn’t he 
punish them?” Susan whispered. 

“Ssh! Don’t let him hear you 
say that,” the Paper-Doll Lady 
whispered back. “He can’t do a 
thing, not a thing, and it makes 
him wild. You see, the elves come 
under Santa Claus’s department. 
All he can do is send Santa a letter 
about it. But Santa is so jolly that 
it may be months before he gets 
around to punishing them. Why, 
he may even forget all about it!” 

Meanwhile, other folk had ar- 
rived, some of whom Susan knew 
and some she didn’t. Mary and 
her lamb were easy to guess, and 
Jack Horner, with a huge pie un- 
der his arm, could not be mis- 
taken. Humpty Dumpty and the 
White Rabbit came in together, 
and behind them came the Mad 
Hatter carrying a teapot. 

“Everybody should bring some- 
thing! I did,” he grumbled, as he 
set the teapot down beside a plate 
of sandwiches. 

Then the Queen of Hearts hur- 
ried in with a big tray of tarts. 
“T’m afraid there won’t be enough 
to go around,” she said. 

“Now stop worrying, my dear. 
I shan’t complain,” the king said, 
as he reached for a tart. 

The Paper-Doll Lady filled a 
paper plate with goodies and 
handed it to Susan, who by now 
was very hungry. 

“Thank you,” Susan said. “It’s 
past my suppertime.” She picked 
up a sandwich and bit into it, but 
it had no taste at all. Hastily put- 
ting it down, she took up a tart. 
It was tasteless, too. And then she 
knew what was wrong! This was 
Paper-Doll Land and the food was 
made of paper, too! 

“Susan, dear, what is wrong? 
You aren’t eating,” the Paper-Doll 
Lady said anxiously. 

Susan put her paper plate down 
on one of the toadstool tables. “I'd 
rather look around a little before 
I go home,” she said, not wanting 
to hurt the lady’s feelings. 

They went down a _ winding 
path past a gingerbread house, a 
sugarplum tree, and an ice-cream 
hill with a sled for coasting. Sud- 
denly the path seemed to get rough 


and Susan stumbled. She fell and | 


landed on something hard. 

Then she heard her mother’s 
laughing voice, “Oh, Susan, what 
a thing for a big girl to do!” For 
Susan had fallen off her chair! 

Susan laughed, too, as she stood 
up. Lovely supper smells were 
floating in from the kitchen, and 
she felt hungry. “It was fun to visit 
Paper-Doll Land, but I like our 
land better,” she said to herself. 








Tops on the vacation list 


- YELLOWSTONE 








via Gallatin Gateway on the 


, = VMPIAN. , 


Here’s the scenario for this sum- 
mer’s dream vacation! 


Travel on the super-speed Olym- 
pian HIAWATHA carrying private- 
room sleepers with Skytop Lounge, 
thrifty Touralux sleepers and Luxu- 
rest coaches. Or ride The Milwaukee 
Road’s COLUMBIAN, also air condi- 





tioned. Either way you see spectac- 
ular Montana Canyon. Your trip is 
part of the vacation—free from dusty 
detours and the heat of highways 
across the Great Plains. 


Then comes the gloriously scenic 
Gallatin Gateway drive in open-top 
coaches through the Montana Rock- 
ies dude ranch country. 


Climax— Yellowstone, land of gey- 
sers, waterfalls and the Grand Can- 
yon, of friendly wild life and luxuri- 
ous hotels. You see and learn more 
when you tour the Park in 
official sight-seeing buses. 


Free Illustrated Folder 


Here’s all the help you need 
for planning a Yellowstone or 
Montana dude ranch vaca- 
tion. Write to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
614 Union Station, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 











INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 
Soft Corns occur only between the toes. To 


instantly relieve and speedily remove them, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in the special .~ and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywhere. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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WETMORE & & SUGDEN, INC. 
749 Monroe Av., Dept. 60-C, Rochester 2,N.Y. 
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Creat Northern Railway, 


CG. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn 

DEPT. 130 
lam planning a Western vacation this year. Please 
send me information on the many vacation attrac- 


tiens on the Great Northern route 
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(Fit Yoursel in ths Pretarel 


New Hampshire has 1300 of these friendly 
Jakes to choose from. And for pleasure 
“ashore” there are mountains to climb, 
forest trails to explore, superb golf courses 
to play. Seaside and inland you'll enjoy 
hospitable accommodations and memo- 
rable meals. Make your next vacation a 
New Hampshire Vacation! First step ... 
this handy coupon. 


——-—-— FREE VACATION KIT —-——— 


Staite Planning and Development Comm. 
524 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
Send me FREE the 1950 N. H. Vacation 
Kit, with Illustrated booklets, maps and 
Other information. 


Name 


Address 
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TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 


ENTIRELY BY MAIL! 


Nationwide loan plan for —— os 
teachers. Your signature only 

brings you $50 to Lash 
—entirely by mail. 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at lowa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 
low for full details. 


Dept 
MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux , 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

After reading your editorial comment 
concerning the movie, “A Fight for Bet- 
ter Schools,” we asked our local theater 
manager if it could be shown in our 
town. He has been able to schedule it 
for March and we are looking forward 
to seeing it then. 

Marjorie Allway, Nebraska 

The film was shown in our own 
local theater, where it had a fine re- 
ception. We are sure you will enjoy 
it. Remember a 16 mm. edition is 
available for P.T.A. meetings. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

As a loyal resident of the state of 
New Mexico, I protest the title of your 
unit, “Florida, the Sunshine State,” in 
the January issue. Use any statistics 
you please and you will see that Flor- 
ida does not have as many days of sun- 
shine as we have. 

Gertrude Harkum, New Mexico 

The best way you can correct that 
is to send us a good unit on New 
Mexico. If it is as well done as Miss 
Trutner’s, and we can fit it into our 
schedule, we shall be glad to include 


it in a future issue. 


_ 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I am in the fourth grade and I am a 
descendant of Paul Revere. He was my 
uncle with a lot of greats. I just don’t 
know how many. I was very proud 
when our teacher showed the page to 
us. We are keeping the entire series. 

Billie Revere, Massachusetts 


Congratulations, Billie. You had a 
fine uncle and I know that you are 
a good nephew. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Four of the six books in the 
“The Land of the Free,” which are de- 
seribed in your book-review column in 
January were presented to my classroom 
by our P.T.A. as an award in a member- 
ship contest. My children are looking 
forward to winning subsequent contests 
for they have been promised the other 
books of the series if they are success- 
ful. You listed them as upper-grade 
books. I think fifth. or ‘sixth-grade 
children would enjoy them, too. 

Warren Slagle, Delaware 


series, 


We are glad to call Mr. Slagle’s 
comment to the attention of our 
readers. You may want to consider 
this series if you are looking for 
books for prize awards. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I was very interested to see your ar- 
ticle on making a shepherd’s pipe. My 
school is halfway up a mountain and 
many of my boys will be sheepherders 
when they have finished school. It is 
customary in our section for every boy 
to make his own pipe. These pipes are 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, but for ornamentation only be- 
cause a boy never uses any pipe except 
his own. As I wander through the 
mountains in the summertime, I often 
hear shrill tones of a pipe and recog- 
nize it as belonging to one of my for- 
mer students long before I can see 
him. I thought maybe your readers 
would be interested to hear about this. 
I am an old man and have taught al- 
most fifty years. The method of mak- 
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ing shepherd’s pipes has not changed 
in all that time. 
Joaquin Cavallo, Mexico 
Mr. Cavallo’s letter was written in 
Spanish but we translated it because 
we thought you would be interested 
in it. Perhaps the method of pipe 
making hasn’t changed since the time 
of David, but we can’t say for sure. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Thank you very much for the article 
“Teaching the Idea of Tens.” I have a 
child in my room who seems to have no 
number sense and I was almost ready 
to despair with him until I read this 
method. I have had such success that 
I consider this article worth the whole 
price of my subscription. 

Julia Waterman, Illinois 


That’s good news for Miss Risden 


and us. We like to hear that 
Instructor articles make teaching 
more effective. 

* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The teachers in our school think that 
the travel contest should be open only 
to the subscribers of The Instructor. 
This year the second prize winner was 
a high school teacher and the third 
prize winner a college professor. We 
are sure that they were not subscribers 
to the magazine. Besides that, how are 
grade-school teachers supposed to com- 
pete with college professors? 

Catherine Wallace, Idaho 


We are passing your suggestion on 
to our travel editor, but we are sure 
that many teachers would disagree 
with you. We think that elementary 
teachers can compete with anyone. 
Besides, how about all the teachers 
that use library or school copies? 
Surely they should not be penalized. 
What do our other readers think? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

You seem to publish so many compli- 
mentary letters that-I wonder if you're 
just as good about printing the com- 
plaining ones, too. would like to 
eriticize’ Day. by Day. I think it is 
wonderful for rural teachers, but I am 
a city teacher with only. one grade. 
How am I supposed to make-use of it? 
Now, how about publishing this letter? 

Agnes Crandall, Florida 


Certainly we will publish it, for 
if we soft-pedal any letters, they are 
the pats on the back. As for how 
much Day by Day is worth to you, 
our answer is that at least one col- 
umn on those pages’ must apply to 
the grade you are teaching. City 
teachers use Day by Day as a source 
of new ideas. They like to have spe- 
cial days and events called to their 
attention. You challenged us to pub- 
lish your letter; now we challenge 
you to give Day by Day a try. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I was very glad to see the article about 
Sylvia Evenson, your January Teacher 
of the Month. I was in college with 
Sylvia; she surely deserves the award. 

Marilyn Cook, Wisconsin 


This is one of several letters that 
we received about Miss Evenson. We 
are sure that she is worthy of the 
honor bestowed on her. 












YOU DON’T NEED A Lor’ 


F MONEY TO TR € 
; ys 
: 
Even if you don’t believe that now, our di. g 
rectory of passenger carrying freighters, 
“Travel Routes Around the World,” deserves 


your attention. It describes hundreds of luw. 
er cost trips to Europe, West In 


dies, practi. > 
cally everywhere. 
And it does more. It lists all liners, and 259 > 
airplane services. Now, you can tell which 
are the lowest cost liners, which is the most 
interesting itinerary, how planes can take rE 
you island hopping or to Europe or South ry 
America or around the world. 
We think this is the most popular travel || = 
guide ever published, and once you see this 
50,000 word directory, we believe you wil 


understand why hundreds of thousands of 
travelers in all parts of the world sweap 
by it. 


‘One dollar brings you this directory plus 
two priceless reports: (1) “Freighter Life,” 
which tells what vagabond voyaging is alf 
about and (2) our 40,000 word guide to the 
inexhaustible things to see and do in ‘the 
U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 








Print name and address on sheet of paper, 
ask for “Travel Kit’’ and mail with $1 bil 
to HARIAN PU BLICATIONS, 55 Concourse, 
Greenlawn, Long Island, N. Y. 





700 passenger You Never Had Such Fun! 
carrying 100,000 words in these 
FREIGHTERS | trevevandimens  ”” 
liners © airplanes Canada tae he ees 
teeny eat in, | he 
practically everywhere! All Three for $1 

















In bloom for EASTER!) 
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WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 

your dealer to show you 

CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
iT_CosTs ONLY LY 20¢A 


Catalogue o 20 20 Rictne 


¥1 @ Sal CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 20 
wast 47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. a 
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Show exquisite Every- 
day Greeting Card Assortments to 
friends, others. Make up to 100% cash profit. 
$1 Box of 14 lovely Birthday, Get - Well 



































cards — other big values — sell on sight. 1E! 
Many new ideas in Stet Wrap money-makin 
line — Twinkle Tones, Gift Wraps, Imprinted Stationery, 

Gift Items. Barning plan for organizations also. 5 
now by writing for full details and Samples on — 


BOULEVARD ART sept ya n/ehieare 5, 


We have discovered—and published=] 
Writing over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 

AB ook books possible. For complete informa 
tion and proved results, send for ou 

? free, 32-paye brochure, WE CAN 

" PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Write 
Dept. I-3 de 
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TH AVE NEW YORK 








Take This Easy Step To 


BIG MONEY: 


Se ! EVERYDAY CARDS 


easy, proven way. Take orders from folks #4 

es for exquisite ‘uow athern Greeting Cards for 

Just show samples we furnish. Fast $1 sales pay you up ’ 5c 

profit! Also show PLASTIC and Foil Cards, Gift Wraps, m4 
—_ it 6c to $1. Writ ie 


FREE 
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To introduce TEACHER-PLANS the monthly - 
and activity service for lower grade cachet, 4 
send you absolutely FREE your choice B a* Nato 


Blackboard Border, a Window Picture 
Study Poster. All three projects 10 


ANN MARIE, Dept. A-7, 5932 Newburg Avenue, cunt BAS 
100 Engraved ~- $13. 


Wedding including two enveloves 


Write for Samples g i Imitation En 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut St.. 
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H...'s an easy way to decide 
where to go this summer...and a 
suggestion as to the most enjoy- 
able way to go. « First, select the 
region, or regions, in which you 
are interested and mai! coupon 
for Union Pacific booklets con- 
taining beautiful color photos and 














interesting descriptive me 
Then, ask your nearest Union Pac 
representative—or travel ai 

to help you plan your trip, 

train reservations, efc. ¢ Ont Union 
Pacific's Streamliners or other fine 
trains, you'll ride smoothly, safely, 
in air conditioned comfort. - 
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To keep in step with modern times—to meet the ever- 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 1950 REVISION 


increasing school and library reference needs—gen- 


vine Continuous revision adds 360 more pages to the 2366 pages of new and revised material (not includ 
1950 Compton's. This is in addition to a 348-page ex- ing 888 pages of the completely reset and expanded 
pansion in 1949—the equivalent of almost two large index) . . . 332,700 words of newly written text. 

Compton volumes in the past two years. No increase 557 new or extensively revised articles .. . 1083 
in price, The greatest encyclopedia value ever offered. new pictures, maps, and graphs... 360 pages added. 
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